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Abstract : 

In  response  to  national  direction  from  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
1980  Recommended  Renewable  Resources  Program  (RPA)  and  in  compliance  with  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  (NFMA)  and  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  (NEPA),  the  Alaska  Region  proposes  alternative  standards  and  guidelines 
for  certain  management  practices  described  in  the  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  to  resolve  significant  issues,  concerns,  and  opportunities  brought 
to  light  through  public  participation  within  the  Alaska  Region.     The  Forest 
Service  preferred  alternatives  are  identified  for  the  following:  appropriate 
harvest  cutting  methods,  maximum  size  of  created  openings,  dispersal  and  size 
variation  of  tree  openings  created  by  even-aged  management,  state  of 
vegetation  to  be  reached  before  a  cutover  area  is  no  longer  considered  an 
opening,  management  intensity,  utilization  standards,  transportation  and 
utility  corridors,  and  air  quality.     This  Environmental  Impact  Statement  is  a 
companion  document  to  the  Alaska  Regional  Guide,  which  contains  a  Summary  of 
the  Analysis  of  the  Management  Situation,  Regional  Management  Direction,  and 
Monitoring  and  Evaluation  Requirements. 


PREFACE 


The  regulations  implementing  the  Forest  and  Range land  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  19  74  (RPA),  as  amended  by  the  National  Forest  Management 
Act  of  1976  (NFMA),  require  the  preparation  of  a  Regional  Guide  and  an 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  the  nine  Regions  of  the  National  Forest 
System.     The  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  is  prepared  in  the 
format  established  in  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  (CEQ)  regula- 
tions (40  CFR  1502.10).     This  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement  and  the 
Regional  Guide  are  treated  as  combined  documents  (40  CFR  1506.4). 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  FINAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENT  ON 
STANDARDS  AND  GUIDELINES  IN  THE  ALASKA  REGIONAL  GUIDE 


OVERVIEW 


This  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  examines  alternative 
Regional  standards  and  guidelines  that  facilitate  land  and  resource  man- 
agement planning  for  the  two  National  Forests  within  the  Alaska  Region  of 
the- National  Forest  System.     This  Final  EIS  also  describes  the  environment 
that  will  be  affected  and  the  potential  environmental  consequences  of  im- 
plementing either  the  proposed  standards  and  guidelines  or  the  alternatives. 

The  Alaska  Regional  Guide  conveys  management  direction  from  the  national 
level  to  the  Tongass  and  Chugach  National  Forests.     Implementing  regula- 
tions-'- for  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976  (NFMA)2  require 
each  administratively  designated  Forest  Service  Region  to  develop  a  Region- 
al Guide3  that  reflects  the  general  coordination  of  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem, State  and  Private  Forestry,  and  Research  programs.     The  Guide  facili- 
tates Forest  planning  in  three  ways:     it  develops  Regional  standards  and 
guidelines  for  the  management  of  the  National  Forests;  it  provides  planning 
direction  for  developing  Forest  Plans  by  resolving  Regional  issues  relevant 
to  Forest  level  land  management  decisions;  and  it  displays  tentative  long- 
range  program  objectives  for  individual  National  Forests  based  on  the 
National  RPA  Recommended  Program,  which  Forests  are  to  consider  in  their 
planning  effort. 

The  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  forms  the  foundation  of  the  accompanying 
Alaska  Regional  Guide.     The  Area  Guide  was  developed  in  1977  to  guide  the 
preparation  of  the  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan.     It  was  soon  recognized  as 
containing  policies  generally  of  Regional  scope  and  was  extended  by  the 
Regional  Forester  to  cover  the  Chugach  National  Forest.     An  environmental 
impact  statement  was  not  prepared  for  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide. 
However,  there  was  intensive  public  participation  in  the  development  of  the 
Area  Guide.     (Refer  to  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  and  the  Tongass  Land 
Management  Plan  Draft  and  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statements  for  details 
of  this  process.)     The  process  used  to  develop  the  Area  Guide  paralleled 
the  NEPA  process,  and  there  has  been  widespread  support  for  the  Area 


•"■Federal  Register,  Volume  47,  No.  190,  September  30,  1982. 
290  Stat.  2949,  et.  seq.;  16  USC  1601-1614. 
336  CFR  219.8. 
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Guide,  which  has  been  used  as  planning  direction  for  more  than  5  years. 
Both  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  and  the  environmental  analysis  con- 
ducted for  the  Area  Guide  are  incorporated  by  reference  in  this  EIS.  This 
EIS  does  not  examine  in  detail  those  minor  policy  changes  to  the  existing 
Area  Guide  policies  that  were  found  to  be  applicable  to  all  of  Alaska. 
(See  Appendix  B.) 

The  standards  and  guidelines  in  the  Regional  Guide  that  represent  a  sig- 
nificant change  to  existing  policy  are  examined  in  this  Final  EIS  in  accor- 
dance with  implementing  regulations  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.     Regional  goals,  planning  guidance,  and  tentative  RPA  Forest  output 
objectives  also  presented  in  the  Regional  Guide  were  not  considered  in  the 
Final  EIS,  because  the  questions  of  achieving  specific  goals  or  resource 
output  levels  and  of  applying  particular  management  practices  to  specific 
land  areas  are  deferred  to  Forest  level  planning.     Therefore,  goals  and 
planning  guidance  contained  in  the  Regional  Guide  do  not  represent  actions 
that  could  have  significant  environmental  effects. 

ISSUES  AND  CONCERNS 

A  list  of  issues  and  concerns  was  developed  from  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area 
Guide,  from  the  summary  of  public  comments  on  the  February  1980  newsletter, 
from  the  summary  of  the  May/ June  1980  external  coordination  efforts,  and 
from  more  recent  correspondence  and  contacts  with  the  public,  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  with  other  Federal  agencies.  The 
following  eight  issues  were  identified  from  that  review  and  analysis: 

1.  Possible  adverse  impacts  to  fisheries  from  timber  harvest 

2.  Possible  conflicts  between  the  harvest  of  old-growth  timber  and 
wildlife  habitat 

3.  Designation  and  management  of  wilderness 

4.  Concern  about  how  much  timber  production  can  be  sustained  on 
National  Forest  System  lands 

5.  Concern  about  economic  development  and  social  stability 

6.  Development  of  energy  and  mineral  resources 

7.  Changes  in  recreation  opportunities  and  visual  resources 

8.  Transportation  connections  between  communities  and  management  of 
potential  transportation  corridors 

The  following  management  concern  was  identified  from  the  review  and  analy- 
sis: 

A  need  to  revise  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  policies  to  conform  to 
new  legislation;  to  provide  standards  and  guidelines  for  timber 
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management,  transportation  and  utility  corridors,  and  air  quality  in 
accordance  with  the  NFMA  regulations;  to  permit  more  uniform  applica- 
tion of  policies  on  the  ground;  and  to  respond  to  public  issues. 

A  systematic  process  was  used  in  determining  how  each  issue  would  be 
treated.     Figure  1-1  in  Chapter  1  is  helpful  in  describing  this  process. 
Note  that  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  forms  the  foundation  for  the 
Regional  Guide  standards  and  guidelines.     The  policies  in  the  Area  Guide 
were  analyzed  for  their  adequacy  and  the  extent  to  which  a  modification  or 
new  policy  would  contribute  to  issue  resolution. 

If  the  intent  of  the  policy  was  correct,  but  minor  clarification  or  elabo- 
ration was  needed,  then  the  modification  was  made  without  detailed  analysis 
in  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement.     For  those  policies  that  needed 
major  modification,  proposed  standards  and  guidelines,  as  well  as  alterna- 
tives to  them,  were  developed.     A  number  of  the  alternative  standards  and 
guidelines  are  required  by  the  NFMA  regulations,  and  one  standard  and 
guideline  addresses  both  an  NFMA  requirement  and  a  Regional  issue  relating 
to  transportation  connections  between  communities  and  management  of  poten- 
tial transportation  corridors.     Several  other  Regional  issues  and  concerns 
identified  during  the  planning  process  were  eliminated  from  detailed  study 
because  either  adequate  guidance  already  existed  in  the  Forest  Service  Di- 
rectives System  or  the  issue  was  best  addressed  at  the  Forest  level.  (See 
Appendix  E  for  a  detailed  description  of  the  disposition  of  each  major  is- 
sue and  the  role  it  played  in  the  Regional  planning  process.) 

ALTERNATIVE  STANDARDS  AND  GUIDELINES 

Alternative  standards  and  guidelines  (policies)  were  considered  in  detail 
for  eight  resource  management  categories.     For  each  category,  as  many 
alternatives  were  developed  as  necessary  to  analyze  the  policy.     In  each 
case,  Alternative  A  is  the  existing  direction  in  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area 
Guide.     In  some  instances,  only  one  alternative  is  proposed  where,  in  the 
professional  judgment  of  the  Forest  Service,  there  are  no  other  reasonable, 
feasible  alternatives  available  at  this  time. 

Appropriate  Harvest  Cutting  Methods 

Four  alternative  systems  of  silviculture  are  considered,  ranging  from 
prescribing  even-aged  management  for  all  species  to  prescribing  uneven-aged 
management  for  all  species.     The  preferred  alternative  clarifies  concepts 
in  policies  of  the  Timber  Account  of  the  Area  Guide.     In  this  alternative, 
even-aged  management  is  prescribed  for  all  species,  except  where  uneven- 
aged  management  is  needed  to  meet  other  objectives.     Clearcutting  to  regen- 
erate an  even-aged  stand  will  be  used  as  a  cutting  method  only  when  such 
practices  are  determined  to  be  optimum  to  meet  objectives  and  requirements 
of  the  Forest  Plan,  and  when  such  practices  can  be  carried  out  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  interdisciplinary  process  for  the  protection  of  soil, 
watershed,  wildlife  and  fish,  recreation,  aesthetic  quality  resources,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  timber  resource  in  a  productive  state.  Regeneration 
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cutting  methods  and  silvicultural  standards  for  Alaska  coastal  forest  types 
are  presented  in  full  in  Chapter  3  of  the  Regional  Guide. 

Maximum  Size  of  Created  Openings 

Four  alternatives  with  a  range  of  75  to  160  acres  as  the  maximum  size  of 
created  openings  for  all  forest  types  were  considered  in  the  Draft  EIS.  A 
fifth  alternative  was  added  in  response  to  Draft  EIS  review;  it  was  se- 
lected as  the  preferred  alternative.     The  preferred  alternative  specifies  a 
100-acre  limit  on  created  openings  for  all  forest  types.     The  size  of  cre- 
ated openings  may  be  up  to  50  percent  larger  or  up  to  100  percent  larger 
when  necessary  to  protect  adjacent  stands  from  biological  or  natural 
hazards,  based  on  a  review  by  an  interdisciplinary  team  and  approval  by  the 
Forest  Supervisor.     Exceptions  beyond  these  limits  may  be  permitted  on  an 
individual  timber  sale  basis  after  60  days  public  notice  and  review  and 
approval  by  the  Regional  Forester.     The  limits  do  not  apply  to  the  size  of 
areas  cut  as  a  result  of  natural  catastrophic  conditions. 

Dispersal  and  Size  Variation  of  Tree  Openings  Created  by  Even-Aged  Management 

Compared  with  Area  Guide  policies,  the  preferred  alternative  provides  a 
more  comprehensive  description  of  considerations  to  be  made  in  long-  and 
short-term  planning.     Distribution  of  openings  over  time  will  conform  to  a 
total  compartment  multientry  plan  and  will  be  scheduled  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  assumptions,  objectives,  and  allocations  in  the  Forest  Land  and 
Resource  Management  Plan.     Characteristics  to  be  identified  and  delineated 
in  the  multientry  plan  are  given.     Factors  for  determining  shape  and  dis- 
persal of  created  openings  are  given  also  on  an  individual  sale  basis,  in- 
cluding considerations  such  as  not  scheduling  entry  until  adjacent  or  near- 
by areas  are  no  longer  openings.  x 

State  of  Vegetation  that  Will  Be  Reached  Before  a  Cutover  Area  Is  No  Longer  Considered  an 
Opening 

There  are  no  policies  in  the  Area  Guide  to  serve  as  current  guidelines. 
Two  alternatives  are  discussed.     One  requires  that  each  created  opening  be 
associated  with  one  of  the  following  three  primary  considerations:  appear- 
ance, wildlife  habitat,  and  silviculture;  it  also  requires  that  criteria 
associated  with  the  selected  consideration  serve  as  guidelines.     The  other 
alternative,  which  is  preferred,  states  that  created  openings  will  cease  to 
be  openings  when  areas  are  adequately  stocked  with  desirable  tree  species 
that  are  approximately  5  feet  in  height  according  to  silvicultural  surveys. 
The  height/density  requirements  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Forest  Supervisor  to 
meet  specific  resource  management  considerations. 

Management  Intensity 

The  preferred  alternative  expands  the  Area  Guide  policies  to  reflect  legis- 
lation and  congressional  intent  of  RPA,  NFMA,  and  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  for 
the  improved  production  and  protection  of  the  timber  supply.     This  alterna- 
tive includes  guidelines  for  the  selection,  scheduling,  and  implementation 
of  silvicultural  practices,  including  stand  examinations. 
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Utilization  Standards 


The  preferred  alternative  represents  current  utilization  trends,  market 
conditions,  and  technological  state-of-the  art  to  promote  the  best  use  of 
wood  production.  Utilization  standards  are  provided  for  regenerated  stands 
and  old-growth  stands  of  merchantable  timber.  These  will  be  reviewed  peri- 
odically. Guidelines  for  yarding,  scheduling,  contracting,  and  utilization 
of  other  material  are  listed.  Recent  distribution  of  cant  and  pulp  produc- 
tion is  discussed  in  Chapter  4. 

Transportation  and  Utility  Corridors 

The  preferred  alternative  requires  that  corridor  planning  and  development 
comply  with  the  standards  and  guidelines  for  other  resource  elements. 
Coordination  requirements  with  Canadian,  Federal,  State,  and  other  govern- 
ment agencies,  communities,  private  landowners,  and  affected  individuals 
are  listed.     Transportation  and  utility  corridor  planning  will  be  inte- 
grated with  land  and  resource  management  plans  to  the  extent  feasible. 
Utility  corridors  will  follow  land  transportation  routes  to  the  extent 
practicable  and  appropriate. 

Air  Quality 

One  alternative  is  discussed.     Smoke  management  will  be  coordinated  with 
the  Alaska  Department  of  Environmental  Conservation. 

AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 

The  Alaska  Region  encompasses  approximately  365.5  million  acres,  22.7 
million  acres  of  which  are  on  National  Forest  System  lands.     (See  Figure 
3-1  in  Chapter  3.)     The  Region  is  divided  into  three  subregions  and  in- 
cludes two  National  Forests,  the  Chugach  and  the  Tongass.     (See  Figures  3-2 
and  3-3  in  Chapter  3.) 

Alaska's  major  physiographic  divisions  are  the  Pacific  Mountain  and  Rocky 
Mountain  Systems,  and  Intermountain  Plateaus.     All  National  Forest  System 
lands  in  Alaska  lie  within  the  Pacific  Mountain  System.     This  system  is  an 
arcuate  belt  of  two  parallel  mountain  ranges  separated  by  intervening  low- 
lands.    The  northern  arc  includes  the  Coast  Mountains,  and  the  Alaska  and 
Aleutian  Ranges.     The  southern  arc  consists  of  the  Kodiak,  Chugach-Kenai, 
Chilkat-Baranof ,  and  Prince  of  Wales  Mountains.     These  two  ranges  come  to- 
gether to  form  the  St.  Elias  Mountains.     The  intervening  lowlands  contain 
the  Cook  Inlet-Susitna,  Cooper  River,  and  Kupreanof  Lowlands.     The  Chugach 
National  Forest  encompasses  the  Chugach-Kenai  Mountains  and  portions  of  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska  Coastal  Section.     The  Tongass  National  Forest  consists  of 
the  Coast,  Chilkat-Baranof,  and  Prince  of  Wales  Mountains  and  the  Kupreanof 
Lowland. 

The  landscape  of  the  Alaska  Region  has  been  shaped  largely  by  glaciation, 
resulting  in  landforms  with  an  abundance  of  very  steep  slopes  and  U-shaped 
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valleys.     Unconsolidated  soil  materials  include  glacial  till,  volcanic 
sediments,  alluvium,  colluvium,  residuum,  and  organic  matter.  Fine- 
textured  marine  and  lake  deposits  occur  on  valley  bottoms  and  lower 
hillsides. 

Alaska  contains  four  major  climatic  zones:    Maritime,  Transitional, 
Continental,  and  Arctic.     National  Forest  System  lands  in  Alaska  are 
influenced  by  all  but  the  Arctic  Zone. 

In  the  Maritime  Zone,  water  is  the  major  influence.     This  zone  includes 
Southeast  Alaska  and  the  coastal  land  and  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 
This  zone  exhibits  heavy  precipitation,  cool  summers,  and  warm  winters. 
Annual  precipitation  ranges  from  40  to  220  inches.     Twenty  percent  of  the 
precipitation  at  lower  elevations  and  nearly  100  percent  at  higher  eleva- 
tions comes  as  snow.     Temperatures  range  from  the  low  20' s  in  winter  to  the 
low  70' s  in  summer.     Frequent  cloudiness  and  fog  are  common. 

The  Transition  Zone  consists  of  a  band  of  varying  width  between  the  Mari- 
time and  Continental  Zones.    Weather  is  variable;  it  may  be  Continental, 
Maritime,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.     On  the  average,  temperatures  are 
more  extreme  than  in  the  Maritime  Zone,  but  less  extreme  than  in  the  Con- 
tinental Zone.     Precipitation  amounts  in  the  Transition  Zone  also  fluctuate 
between  the  levels  in  the  two  zones. 

The  Continental  Zone  is  inland  from  the  Maritime  Zone.     Annual  precipita- 
tion is  light,  summers  are  warm,  and  winters  are  cold.     Annual  precipita- 
tion ranges  from  10  to  80  inches.     Fifty  percent  of  the  precipitation  is  in 
the  form  of  rain.     Temperatures  range  from  -30°  F  in  winter  to  the  high 
70' s  in  summer. 

Vegetative  types  are  determined  by  climatic  and  edaphic  factors.  Common 
vegetative  types  include  spruce-hemlock,  spruce-birch,  black  spruce,  mus- 
keg, alder  thickets,  cottonsedge  and  watersedge  tundra,  Aleutian  meadow, 
and  Aleutian  and  barren  heath. 

Alaska's  vegetative  types  are  related  to  seven  major  ecological  regions. 
These  regions  are  the  Arctic  tundra,  Brooks  Range,  Bering  tundra,  Yukon 
parkland,  Alaska-Aleutian  Range,  Coastal  trough,  and  Pacific  forest. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  ALTERNATIVES 

Although  the  standards  and  guidelines  examined  in  this  Final  EIS  will  apply 
on  the  approximately  22.7  million  acres  of  National  Forest  System  land  in 
the  Alaska  Region,  they  do  not  allocate  specific  land  uses,  nor  do  they 
specify  actions  to  be  taken  on  a  particular  land  area.     Rather,  they  guide 
the  decisions  that  are  made  in  individual  National  Forest  Land  and  Resource 
Management  Plans  concerning  what  actions  are  to  be  taken  on  a  specific  area 
of  land. 

Therefore,  the  physical,  biological,  social,  and  economic  consequences  of 
the  proposed  standards  and  guidelines  or  their  alternatives  that  are 
discussed  in  this  Final  EIS  are  very  general.     The  extent  of  the  area  to 
which  the  standards  and  guidelines  apply  and  the  measurable  impacts  of 
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implementing  them  will  be  determined  in  individual  Forest  Plans.  Measures 
to  mitigate  these  impacts  will  also  be  presented  in  detail  in  Forest  Plans 
and  in  site-specific  project  proposals. 

Cumulative  Impacts  of  the  Proposed  Action 

The  set  of  eight  standards  and  guidelines  identified  as  the  preferred 
alternatives  examined  in  this  Final  EIS  represents  the  proposed  actions 
that  appear  in  the  Regional  Guide.     The  proposed  actions  reiterate  the 
Region's  commitment  to  the  policies  in  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  and 
the  Tongass  National  Forest  planning  process.     They  stress  environmental, 
social,  and  economic  analysis;  an  interdisciplinary  approach;  achievement 
of  multiresource  objectives;  and  involvement  of  others  in  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice planning  and  decisionmaking  process. 

To  facilitate  a  comparison  of  the  cumulative  impacts  of  the  alternatives, 
two  sets  of  standards  and  guidelines  were  considered.     The  first  set  in- 
cludes the  preferred  alternatives  for  the  eight  sets  of  standards  and 
guidelines.     The  second  set  of  standards  and  guidelines  consists  of  current 
policy  as  represented  in  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide;  this  constitutes 
the  no  action  set.     Of  the  eight  proposed  actions  (preferred  alternatives), 
six  represent  a  refinement  of  current  direction  as  stated  in  the  Area 
Guide.     Therefore,  the  cumulative  effects  of  the  proposed  actions,  on  the 
basis  of  change  from  what  is  currently  occurring,  are  limited  in  scope. 

Mitigation  Measures  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

As  stated  previously,  the  standards  and  guidelines  proposed  in  the  Regional 
Guide  are  programmatic  in  nature.     The  actual  effects  of  implementing  the 
standards  and  guidelines  will  be  determined  in  individual  Forest  Plans. 
The  Forest  planning  process  incorporates  many  mitigation  measures  to  pre- 
vent adverse  environmental  effects.     The  NFMA  regulations  require  balanced 
consideration  of  all  resources  to  ensure  that  multiple  uses  are  realized 
and  their  yields  sustained.     The  NFMA  regulations,  Forest  Service  Direc- 
tives System,  and  forest-wide  management,  as  well  as  requirements  specific 
to  each  analysis  area  developed  for  each  Forest  Plan  provide  a  minimum 
level  of  protection  for  all  resources  and  mitigate  adverse  environmental 
effects.     Therefore,  none  of  the  standards  and  guidelines  should  produce 
major  adverse  environmental  consequences. 

Prime  Farmlands,  Wetlands,  Floodplains,  and  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

The  set  of  proposed  actions  (combined  with  policies  retained  from  the 
Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide)  provides  the  greatest  flexibility  in  adapting 
Forest  management  activities  to  the  prevailing  hydrologic  and  physiographic 
conditions.     Therefore,  the  set  of  proposed  actions  will  help  to  protect 
specified  wetlands  and  floodplains. 

There  are  no  prime  farmlands  on  National  Forest  System  lands  in  Alaska. 
The  Situk  River  is  the  only  river  on  National  Forest  System  lands  that  has 
been  identified  for  study  as  a  potential  component  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  system.     The  EIS  and  study  report  being  prepared  by  the  Forest 
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Service  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of  Alaska  addresses  possible  adverse 
effects  to  the  river.     Regional  standards  and  guidelines  should  mitigate 
potential  adverse  effects. 

Energy  Requirements 

The  proposed  actions  require  a  greater  degree  of  planning  to  achieve  effi- 
ciency than  the  no  action  alternatives.     These  actions  will  increase  energy 
conservation  by  allowing  more  flexibility  iri  the  size  of  created  openings 
and  by  requiring  more  preplanning  in  laying  out  timber  harvest  units  over 
several  entries. 

Relationship  Between  Short-Term  Uses  and  Long-Term  Productivity 

The  relationship  between  short-term  uses  and  long-term  productivity  is 
extremely  complex  and  depends  upon  management  objectives  and  site-specific 
conditions.     In  general,  the  risk  of  adverse  effects  on  long-term  produc- 
tivity is  greater  under  the  no  action  set  of  alternatives.     The  preferred 
alternative  for  the  dispersal  and  size  variation  of  created  openings 
stresses  multientry  layout  plans  that  take  into  account  the  long-term  ef- 
fects of  the  design  of  harvest  units.     However,  actual  decisions  affecting 
the  long-term  productivity  of  the  land  are  made  at  the  Forest  level.  By 
law,  the  Forest  Plan  incorporates  the  concept  of  sustained  yield  of  re- 
source outputs,  while  maintaining  the  productivity  of  all  resources. 
Specific  direction  included  in  the  forest-wide  management  requirements 
ensures  that  long-term  productivity  will  not  be  hindered  by  short-term 
management  practices. 

Conflicts  With  Plans  of  Other  Public  Agencies 

Regional  planning  has  been  coordinated  with  the  equivalent  and  related 
planning  efforts  of  other  Federal  agencies;  Regional,  State,  and  local 
governments;  and  Alaska  Native  groups  and  Native  corporations.  Development 
of  the  proposed  standards  and  guidelines  was  a  result  of  this  coordination 
and  other  public  involvement.     In  addition,  the  Regional  Guide  has  bene- 
fitted from  the  extensive  cooperation  that  contributed  to  the  Southeast 
Alaska  Area  Guide.     Conflicts  with  the  plans  and  policies  of  the  entities 
mentioned  above  as  a  result  of  implementation  of  the  proposed  standards  and 
guidelines  were  not  identified  during  the  Regional  planning  process.  When 
specific  proposals  or  projects  are  to  be  implemented,  established  coordi- 
nation procedures  will  be  followed  to  address  this  concern. 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  (CUMULATIVE) 

Based  on  the  last  8  years  of  employment  information,  National  Forest  har- 
vests over  the  next  decade  in  the  Alaska  Region  will  generate  approximately 
2,750  jobs  annually  within  the  timber  industry.     These  jobs,  in  addition  to 
Forest  Service  employment,  will  induce  another  2,075  jobs  throughout  the 
State's  economy.     Assuming  that  the  Native  corporation  harvests  average  225 
million  board  measure  per  year  over  the  decade  (as  projected  for  intensive 
management  practices  in  the  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
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Natural  Resources  accompanying  the  Alaska  Lands  Act),  another  520  timber 
industry  jobs  and  415  other  jobs  should  be  created.  Employment-output 
ratios  for  Native  corporation  harvests  are  lower  because  of  the  absence  of 
primary  processing  regulations  requiring  the  semiprocessing  of  logs  to 
cants  and  waneys  before  export.    Without  this  restriction,  the  Native 
corporations  are  free  to  export  their  higher  quality  logs  in  the  round. 

Historically,  employment  in  the  logging  industry  is  less  stable  than  em- 
ployment in  pulp  and  sawmilling  industries.     While  mill  employment  is 
generally  more  stable,  when  employment  levels  do  change,  the  resulting 
effects  are  greater.    With  an  increased  statewide  timber  harvest  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  addition  of  Native  corporation  harvests,  an  overall  increase  in 
timber  industry  employment  is  anticipated.     This  increase,  however,  may  not 
coincide  with  greater  economic  stability,  because  of  the  seasonal  nature  of 
logging  operations  and  the  relatively  remote  and  self-sufficient  character- 
istics of  logging  camps.     Also,  Native  corporation  harvest  levels  may  be 
more  sensitive  to  market  fluctuations  than  harvests  from  public  land. 

Employment  related  to  fisheries  is  seasonal.     Commercial  fishing  employment 
is  relatively  stable  because  of  the  State's  limited  entry  regulations, 
which  restrict  the  number  of  commercial  fishing  permits  allowed.     Fish  pro- 
cessing, on  the  other  hand,  is  highly  variable  because  of  the  seasonal  na- 
ture of  the  work  and  because  of  relatively  large  changes  in  the  annual  com- 
mercial catch  and  market  conditions. 

Employment  related  to  tourism  is  growing;  though,  it  is  also  seasonal. 
Much  of  this  employment  occurs  out  of  State,  or  briefly  within  Alaska,  as 
in  the  case  of  commercial  airlines  and  cruise  ships. 
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Chapter  1 
PURPOSE  AND  NEED 


OVERVIEW 

This  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  examines  alternative 
Regional  standards  and  guidelines  that  facilitate  land  and  resource  man- 
agement planning  for  the  two  National  Forests  within  the  Alaska  Region 
(Region  10)  of  the  National  Forest  System.     This  Final  EIS  also  describes 
the  environment  that  will  be  affected  and  the  potential  environmental  con- 
sequences of  implementing  either  the  proposed  standards  and  guidelines  or 
the  alternatives. 

Regional  planning  takes  place  within  the  overall  planning  framework  struc- 
tured by  the  implementing  regulations  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  (RPA),  as  amended  by  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act  of  1976  (NFMA),  and  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  (NEPA).     Every  5  years,  through  information  gathered  at  the  local 
and  Regional  levels,  a  comprehensive  national  program  for  forest  and  range- 
land  renewable  resources — the  RPA  Program — is  transmitted  to  Congress.  The 
RPA  Program  recommends  resource  output  levels  to  be  achieved  by  Forest  Ser- 
vice programs.     These  outputs  include  timber,   range,  water,  wildlife  and 
fish  habitat,  outdoor  recreation,  and  wilderness.     The  RPA  Program  displays 
each  Region's  share  of  the  national  objectives  in  terms  of  output  targets 
and  associated  costs. 

Each  Region  then  tentatively  distributes  its  share  of  the  RPA  resource  ob- 
jectives among  its  National  Forests.     However,  this  resource  target  distri- 
bution is  not  binding  on  the  individual  Forests  as  they  develop  their 
plans;  it  merely  provides  one  set  of  targets  that  must  be  considered.  The 
questions  of  achieving  specific  resource  output  levels  and  applying  partic- 
ular management  practices  to  specific  land  areas  are  deferred  to  the 
National  Forests.     Each  Forest  Land  Management  Plan  specifies,  for  example, 
how,  where,  and  when  timber  will  be  cut,  recreation  development  will  occur, 
and  wildlife  will  be  managed.     The  Regional  Guide,  on  the  other  hand,  spec- 
ifies a  number  of  requirements  that  must  be  met  on  the  Forest  when  partic- 
ular management  practices  are  implemented.     Therefore,  rather  than  consid- 
ering alternative  resource  output  levels  or  land  allocations  (which  will  be 
the  province  of  the  environmental  impact  statements  accompanying  the  indi- 
vidual Forest  Plans),  this  EIS  focuses  on  the  Regional  standards  and  guide- 
lines that  will  govern  management  practices  selected  by  the  Forests. 

The  Regional  Guide  is  a  summary  document  containing  information  on  Forest 
Service  management  for  Alaska.     It  does  more  than  display  proposed 
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decisions;  it  displays  information  that  has  been  analyzed  in  other 
environmental  review  processes  and  displays  previous  decisions.  These 
include  the  RPA  Program,  annual  budgets,  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide, 
the  National  Forest  Management  Act  Regulations  (36  CFR  219),  and  the  Alaska 
Lands  Act. 

The  EIS  does  not  examine  in  detail  those  minor  policy  changes  to  the  ex- 
isting Area  Guide  policies  that  were  found  to  be  applicable  to  all  of 
Alaska.     (See  Appendix  B.)    The  Area  Guide  was  developed  in  1977  to  guide 
the  preparation  of  the  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan.     It  was  soon  recog- 
nized as  containing  policies  generally  of  Regional  scope  and  was  extended 
by  the  Regional  Forester  to  cover  the  Chugach  National  Forest.     An  environ- 
mental impact  statement  was  not  prepared  for  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area 
Guide.     However,  there  was  intensive  public  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Area  Guide.     (Refer  to  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  and  the 
Tongass  Land  Management  Plan  Draft  and  Final  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ments for  details  of  this  process.)    The  process  used  to  develop  the  Area 
Guide  paralleled  the  NEPA  process,  and  there  has  been  widespread  support 
for  the  Area  Guide,  which  has  been  used  successfully  for  over  5  years. 

Public  participation  has  been  an  integral  component  in  the  development  of 
the  Regional  Guide  and  this  Final  EIS.    A  basic  objective  of  the  Regional 
planning  process  is  to  find  ways  to  respond  to  the  public's  differing  needs 
and  desires  regarding  the  mix  of  goods  and  services  that  should  be  provided 
from  National  Forest  System  lands.     A  Draft  Regional  Guide-'-  and  a  Draft 
EIS  were  filed  with  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  circulated 
for  public  review  in  August  1981.     After  the  close  of  the  comment  period, 
the  Forest  Service  assessed  all  comments  and  responded  by  modifying  the  two 
documents  as  necessary.     The  documents  also  have  been  modified  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  NFMA  regulations  (36  CFR  219)  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  September  30,  1982.     Also,  because  of  the  large  number  of  al- 
ternatives considered  in  this  EIS,  a  comparison  of  alternatives  responding 
to  each  issue  considered  in  detail  is  provided  in  Chapter  A  to  facilitate 
the  discussion  of  environmental  consequences. 

This  Final  EIS  uses  the  data  base  generated  to  support  analyses  during  the 
preparation  of  the  National  RPA  Program  and  its  Final  EIS.     These  documents 
are  incorporated  by  reference  (40  CFR  1502.21)  to  avoid  the  duplication  of 
information.     This  Final  EIS,  in  turn,  will  serve  as  the  data  base  for  sub- 
sequent environmental  analyses.     Therefore,  environmental  analyses  for  fu- 
ture Forest-level  plans  and  projects  will  be  shorter  and  will  concentrate 
on  issues  unique  to  each  Forest. 

Other  documents  are  also  incorporated  by  reference  into  this  Final  EIS. 
The  documents  and  files  (planning  records)  that  chronicle  the  Regional 
planning  process  are  available  for  inspection  at  the  Alaska  Regional  Office; 


••■The  NFMA  regulations  published  September  30,  1982,  changed  the  name 
of  this  Regional  planning  document  from  Regional  Plan  to  Regional  Guide. 
All  references  to  this  document  have  been  changed  to  "Regional  Guide." 
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Federal  Office  Building;  Juneau,  Alaska,  during  regular  business  hours. 
These  planning  records  contain  the  detailed  information  and  decisions  used 
in  developing  the  Regional  Guide.     The  planning  records  are  incorporated  by 
reference  at  appropriate  points  in  the  text  and  the  appendixes  of  the  Final 
EIS  and  Regional  Guide.     Also  incorporated  by  reference  in  this  EIS  is 
Chapter  2  of  the  Regional  Guide,  Summary  of  the  Analysis  of  the  Management 
Situation. 

ISSUE  IDENTIFICATION  PROCESS 

In  the  scoping  process  for  the  Regional  Guide,  national  and  regional  public 
issues  and  management  concerns  were  combined  and  used  to  guide  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Regional  Guide.     The  public  issues  and  management  concerns 
identified  in  the  public  involvement  and  scoping  process  highlight  the  con- 
cerns voiced  by  the  general  public;  Federal,  State,  and  local  agency  per- 
sonnel; Alaska  Native  groups  and  corporations;  Forest  Service  managers;  and 
private  organizations.     Two  items  were  of  particular  importance  in  prepar- 
ing the  Alaska  Regional  Guide:     the  issues  raised  by  the  public  and  the 
Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  (1977).     The  process  used  to  prepare  the  Alaska 
Regional  Guide  and  Final  EIS  is  outlined  in  Figure  1-1.     As  depicted  in 
Figure  1-1,  the  identification  of  public  issues  and  management  concerns  was 
the  driving  force  behind  the  planning  process. 

The  Regional  planning  interdisciplinary  team  prepared  a  preliminary  list  of 
issues  from  a  review  of  11  previous  planning  documents  and  from  discussions 
with  agency  representatives  from  the  State  of  Alaska.     These  issues  were 
refined  to  seven  major  questions.     A  list  of  management  concerns  was  also 
identified  by  Forest  Service  personnel. 

The  list  of  issues  and  concerns  was  distributed  for  public  review  and  com- 
ment in  a  planning  newsletter  in  February  1980.     Public  comments  responding 
to  the  newsletter  were  reviewed  and  analyzed.     Further  efforts  were  made  to 
contact  other  Federal  agencies  and  Native  corporations  in  May  and  June 
1980.     Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  final  legislation  regarding  the 
Alaska  Lands  Act  then  before  Congress  and  because  of  the  impending  expira- 
tion of  the  withdrawals  under  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act, 
the  Regional  planning  process  was  suspended  in  June  1980. 

The  process  began  again  immediately  after  passage  of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act 
in  December  1980.  The  interdisciplinary  team  met  to  reconsider  the  issues 
and  management  concerns.  The  public  had  commented  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
original  seven  planning  questions  identified  through  responses  to  the  Feb- 
ruary newsletter,  and  they  had  provided  other  issues  and  concerns,  many  of 
which  were  detailed  or  specific  statements  falling  under  one  of  the  origi- 
nal seven  headings. 

A  list  of  issues  and  concerns  was  developed  from  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area 
Guide,  from  the  summary  of  public  comments  on  the  February  1980  newsletter, 
from  the  summary  of  the  May/ June  1980  external  coordination  efforts,  and 
from  more  recent  correspondence  and  contacts  with  the  public,  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  with  other  Federal  agencies. 
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The  issues  were  evaluated  against  the  following  criteria  to  determine  which 
issues  and  concerns  would  be  used  to  guide  the  preparation  of  the  Regional 
Guide : 

1.  The  issue  affects  or  is  affected  by  Forest  Service  activities;  or 
the  issue  cannot  be  readily  resolved  without  Forest  Service  in- 
volvement . 

2.  The  issue  is  Regional  in  scope  and  cannot  solely  be  resolved  in 
either  a  Forest  Plan  or  at  the  national  level  through  the  RPA  pro- 
cess; and  the  issue  can  be  at  least  partially  resolved  within  the 
existing  authority  of  the  Regional  Forester. 

3.  The  issue  involves  significant  resource  conflicts;  major  economi- 
cal, social,  physical,  or  biological  implications;  or  there  is  a 
high  level  of  public  interest  in  the  issue. 

The  following  eight  issues  were  identified  from  the  review  and  analysis: 

1.  Possible  adverse  impacts  to  fisheries  from  timber  harvest 

2.  Possible  conflicts  between  the  harvest  of  old-growth  timber  and 
wildlife  habitat 

3.  Designation  and  management  of  wilderness 

4.  Concern  about  how  much  timber  production  can  be  sustained  on 
National  Forest  System  lands 

5.  Concern  about  economic  development  and  social  stability 

6.  Development  of  energy  and  mineral  resources 

7.  Changes  in  recreation  opportunities  and  visual  resources 

8.  Transportation  connections  between  communities  and  management  of 
potential  transportation  corridors 

The  following  management  concern  was  identified  from  the  review  and 
analysis : 

A  need  to  revise  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  policies  to  conform  to 
new  legislation;  to  provide  standards  and  guidelines  for  timber  manage- 
ment, transportation  and  utility  corridors,  and  air  quality  in  accor- 
dance with  the  NFMA  regulations;  to  permit  more  uniform  application  of 
policies  on  the  ground;  and  to  respond  to  public  issues. 

A  systematic  process  was  used  in  determining  how  each  issue  would  be 
treated  during  the  development  of  the  Regional  Guide.  Figure  1-1  is  help- 
ful in  describing  this  process.  Note  that  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide 
forms  the  foundation  for  the  Regional  Guide  standards  and  guidelines.  The 
policies  in  the  Area  Guide  were  analyzed  for  their  adequacy  and  the  extent 
to  which  a  modification  or  new  policy  would  contribute  to  issue  resolution. 
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If  the  intent  of  an  Area  Guide  policy  was  correct,  but  minor  clarification 
or  elaboration  was  needed,  then  the  modification  was  made  without  detailed 
analysis  in  this  Environmental  Impact  Statement.     For  those  policies  that 
needed  major  modification,  proposed  standards  and  guidelines,  as  well  as 
the  alternatives  to  them,  were  developed.     A  number  of  the  alternative 
standards  and  guidelines  are  required  by  the  NFMA  regulations,  and  one 
standard  and  guideline  addresses  both  a  NFMA  requirement  and  a  Regional 
issue  relating  to  transportation  connections  between  communities  and  man- 
agement of  potential  transportation  corridors.     Several  other  Regional  is- 
sues and  concerns  identified  during  the  planning  process  were  eliminated 
from  detailed  study  because  either  adequate  guidance  already  existed  in  the 
Area  Guide,  the  processes  needed  to  address  the  issues  were  already  under 
way,  or  the  issue  was  best  addressed  in  Forest  level  planning.     (See  Appen- 
dix E  for  a  detailed  description  of  the  disposition  of  each  major  issue  and 
the  role  it  played  in  the  Regional  planning  process.     Also  see  page  3-47  of 
the  Regional  Guide  for  issues  to  be  addressed  in  the  Tongass  Land  Manage- 
ment Plan.) 

Major  Changes  for  Standards  and  Guidelines 

Alternatives  were  proposed  and  evaluated  for  the  following  standards  and 
guidelines,  which  are  required  by  the  regulations  implementing  NFMA: 

1.  Appropriate  harvest  cutting  methods 

2.  Maximum  size  of  created  openings  by  even-aged  management 

3.  Dispersal  and  size  variation  of  tree  openings  created  by  even-aged 
management 

4.  State  of  vegetation  that  will  be  reached  before  a  cutover  area  is 
no  longer  considered  an  opening 

5.  Management  intensities  for  use  in  determining  harvest  levels 

6.  Utilization  standards  for  trees  to  be  used  in  determining  harvest 
levels 

7.  Standards  and  guidelines  for  designating  transportation,  trans- 
mission line,  pipeline,  and  water  canal  corridors  and  for  managing 
such  corridors 

8.  Standards  and  guidelines  for  identifying  significant  current  and 
potential  air  pollution  emissions  in  and  around  the  Forest  planning 
area,  and  what  measures  are  needed  to  coordinate  air-quality  con- 
trol with  appropriate  air-quality  regulation  agencies 

Categories  1,  4,  7,  and  8  have  been  restated  from  the  wording  in  the  Draft 
EIS  to  conform  to  the  revised  NFMA  regulations. 

The  Draft  EIS,  which  was  circulated  in  August  1981,  contained  two  additional 
categories  for  which  it  presented  standards  and  guidelines  and  alternatives 
to  them.     Because  the  revised  NFMA  addressed  these  categories  at  the 
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national  level,  there  is  no  need  to  discuss  these  alternative  standards  and 
guidelines  in  the  Regional  Guide  and  Final  EIS.  The  two  categories  and  the 
policies  related  to  them  are  as  follows: 

1.  Category.     Biological  growth  potential  for  determining  the  capa- 
bility of  land  for  timber  production. 

Policy  Discussion.     During  revision  of  the  NFMA  Section  6  regula- 
tions, it  was  concluded  that  the  economic  suitability  test  called 
for  by  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  would  only  be  made  on  a 
site-specific  basis.     The  20  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  year  standard, 
or  any  other  national  or  Regional  standard  could  not  be  profession- 
ally supported.    Reference  to  a  particular  growth  standard  was 
dropped  in  the  final  rule.     As  now  stated,  the  economic  suitability 
test  is  defined  in  36  CFR  219.14(c)  and  (d)  and  depends  upon  the 
objectives  of  the  particular  alternative  that  is  selected  as  the 
preferred.     Each  Forest  Plan  alternative  could,  therefore,  have 
different  areas  of  suitable  land. 

2.  Category .     Unit  of  measure  for  expressing  mean  annual  increment. 

Policy  Discussion.     Mean  annual  increment  is  to  be  expressed  in 
cubic  measure  (36  CFR  219.16(a) (2) (iii)) . 

Summary  of  Areas  of  Concern 

In  summary,  eight  issues  and  one  management  concern  were  identified  to 
guide  preparation  of  the  Regional  Guide.     When  evaluated  against  existing 
policies  from  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  and  the  Alaska  Lands  Act, 
three  major  policy  changes  or  clarification  of  present  policy  were  needed 
to  resolve  the  following: 

1.  Transportation  connections  between  communities  and  management  of 
potential  transportation  corridors 

2.  Need  to  revise  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  to  conform  to 
National  Forest  Management  Act  requirements 

3.  Conflict  between  harvest  of  old-growth  timber  and  wildlife  habitat 

Alternative  policies  were  developed  and  analyzed  in  this  EIS  to  address  the 
first  two  issues.     The  Forest  Service  is  working  to  resolve  the  old-growth 
timber  issue.     For  Regional  policies  and  research  studies,  see  Chapter  5  of 
the  Regional  Guide  and  regionwide  wildlife  standards  and  guidelines  in 
Chapter  3  of  the  Regional  Guide.     Alternatives  to  the  required  NFMA  poli- 
cies presented  in  this  EIS  have  been  evaluated  for  their  consequences  to 
wildlife.     Appendix  B  of  this  EIS  displays  Regional  standards  and  guide- 
lines and  the  disposition  of  all  Area  Guide  policies.     New  wildlife  poli- 
cies in  the  Guide  were  adopted  to  improve  analysis  and  implementation  of 
existing  Area  Guide  wildlife  policies.     They  are  not,  however,  actions  with 
significant  environmental  impacts  and,  therefore,  are  not  discussed  in  this 
EIS. 
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Chapter  2 
ALTERNATIVES 


OVERVIEW 


This  chapter  outlines  the  alternatives  considered  during  the  Regional 
planning  process.     It  is  divided  into  two  sections:     alternatives  consid- 
ered but  eliminated  from  detailed  study,  and  alternatives  considered  in 
detail.     The  first  section  is  limited  to  a  general  discussion  of  types  of 
alternatives  that  were  considered  during  the  process.     The  next  section 
presents  alternative  standards  and  guidelines  for  eight  categories  required 
by  the  NFMA  regulations. 


ALTERNATIVES  CONSIDERED  BUT  ELIMINATED  FROM  DETAILED  STUDY 

During  the  issue  screening  process,  a  number  of  broad  alternatives  were 
eliminated  from  detailed  study  because  they  did  not  adequately  respond  to 
public  issues  and  management  concerns.     Also,  additional  considerations 
were  eliminated  either  because  existing  direction  was  adequate  or  because 
processes  needed  to  address  the  issues  were  already  under  way.     A  descrip- 
tion of  these  broad  alternatives  follows. 


Complete  Revision  of  the  Area  Guide 

As  explained  in  Chapter  1,  analysis  of  the  issues  and  management  concerns, 
legislation,  and  existing  policy  showed  that  major  policy  changes  were  not 
needed  to  address  six  of  the  eight  public  issues.     These  issues  have  been 
adequately  addressed  by  either  existing  policies  or  the  Alaska  Lands  Act, 
or  they  would  be  addressed  outside  of  the  Regional  planning  process.  It 
was  concluded  that  numerous  Guide  policies  remain  as  effective  standards  or 
guidelines  in  the  resolution  of  the  specific  problems  that  they  address. 
Therefore,  complete  revision  of  the  Area  Guide  was  eliminated  from  detailed 
study. 

Not  incorporating  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  into  the  Regional  Guide 

The  alternative  of  not  incorporating  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  into 
the  Regional  Guide  was  eliminated  from  detailed  study  because  the  Area  Guide 
essentially  has  served  as  a  Regional  Guide,  having  substantial  support  from 
the  various  public  groups,  organizations,  and  agencies  that  participated  in 
its  development.     Instead,  Regional  level  material  from  the  Area  Guide  has 
been  incorporated  into  and,  in  some  cases,  updated  in  the  Regional  Guide 
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for  several 


reasons : 


1.  The  Area  Guide  has  served  as  direction  for  development  of  the 
Tongas s  Land  Management  Plan. 

2.  It  has  guided  management  on  the  Tongass  and  Chugach  National 
Forest  s. 

3.  The  revised  Forest  Service  planning  process  (36  CFR  219)  requires 
the  development  of  standards  and  guidelines  in  the  Regional  Guide 
and  Forest  Plans. 

4.  Since  their  preparation,  some  Area  Guide  policies  have  been  deter- 
mined to  need  modification  or  clarification  in  order  to  better 
address  public  issues  and  management  concerns  at  the  Regional  Guide 
level.     Subsequent  adoption  of  the  National  Forest  Management  Act 
regulations  and  congressional  passage  of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  man- 
date policy  changes  that  were  not  clearly  anticipated  during 
preparation  of  the  Area  Guide. 

Public  Law  96-487  (Alaska  Lands  Act) 

The  Forest  Service  considered  incorporating  the  development  of  all  policies 
and  regulations  required  by  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  into  the  Regional  planning 
process.     Because  the  processes  and  schedules  specified  to  implement  the 
Alaska  Lands  Act  are  highly  varied,  it  was  decided  that  the  Regional  plan- 
ning process  would  not  be  the  appropriate  means  to  manage  the  collective 
policy  development  required  by  the  act.     The  Forest  Service  decided  to 
incorporate  policies  resulting  from  implementation  of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act 
into  the  Regional  Guide  when  appropriate.     (Refer  to  Appendix  D  of  the 
Regional  Guide  for  a  discussion  of  Alaska  Lands  Act  implementation.  Refer 
to  Appendix  C  of  the  Guide  for  Forest  Service  response  to  State  of  Alaska 
policy  concerns.)     Thus,  while  the  Regional  Guide  does  not  include  all  the 
requirements  of  the  Act,  it  is  consistent  with  it. 

Land  Allocation 

The  concept  of  allocating  National  Forest  System  land  to  particular  uses 
was  eliminated  from  detailed  study  because  the  allocation  of  lands  and 
resources  is  a  Forest  planning  function.     Refer  to  Chapter  1  of  the  Re- 
gional Guide  for  the  discussion  of  Forest  planning. 

Additional  Wilderness  Classification 

In  accordance  with  Section  708  of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act,  no  additional 
wilderness  evaluation  will  be  conducted  on  the  Tongass  National  Forest 
prior  to  revision  of  the  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan.     Wilderness  evalu- 
ations on  the  Chugach  National  Forest  are  currently  being  completed  as  a 
part  of  the  Chugach  land  and  resource  management  planning  process.  Thus, 
no  policies  concerning  additional  wilderness  have  been  considered  in  the 
Regional  Guide. 
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RPA  Targets 


Forest  Service  planning  regulations  permit  proposal  of  adjustments  to  RPA 
targets  in  the  Regional  planning  process.     Available  information  indicated 
that  no  adjustments  to  the  Region's  RPA  targets  were  needed  for  the  first 
round  of  Regional  planning  in  Alaska. 

Detailed  Process  Guidance 

The  Forest  Service  considered  developing  alternatives  that  would  provide 
detailed  procedural  guidance  to  the  Forests  for  several  resource  elements. 
These  alternatives  were  eliminated  because  a  Forest  Service  Directives  sys- 
tem already  exists  that  provides  procedural  guidance  and  because  procedural 
guidance  often  requires  frequent  revision  and  updating  as  experience  is 
achieved  and  new  information  is  obtained.     Placing  such  details  in  the 
Regional  Guide  would  make  revision  needlessly  cumbersome. 

Forest  Service  Manual  direction  is  referenced  or  incorporated  into  the 
Regional  Guide  only  in  those  instances  where  best  professional  judgment  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  direction  would  most  likely  be  appropriate  for 
the  entire  planning  period. 

A  number  of  issues  were  eliminated  from  detailed  consideration  because  they 
were  beyond  the  purview  of  the  Regional  Forester.     For  example,  reduction 
of  the  4.5  billion  board  feet  per  decade  timber  supply  level  for  the  Tongass 
National  Forest  was  not  considered  as  an  alternative  to  resolve  the  issues 
relating  to  timber  management,  including  the  harvest  of  old-growth  timber. 
This  supply  level  was  mandated  by  Congress  in  the  Alaska  Lands  Act. 
Congress  has  established  a  series  of  studies  to  evaluate  effects  of  this 
level  of  timber  supply  in  the  Alaska  Lands  Act. 

Establishing  Maximum  Size  Limits  for  Each  Forest  Type 

The  Forest  Service  considered  developing  a  maximum  size  of  opening  alter- 
native that  set  different  size  limits  for  each  forest  type.     However,  this 
alternative  was  not  considered  in  detail  for  the  reasons  described  below. 
Instead,  for  all  alternatives  considered  in  detail  (including  the  Area 
Guide  policy  for  this  category),  the  size  of  openings  is  limited  to  the 
same  maximum  for  all  forest  types. 

Cedar  and  hardwoods  are  usually  considered  to  be  a  component  of  the  broad 
hemlock-Sitka  spruce  ecotype  in  Southeast  Alaska.     While  the  white  spruce 
and  interior  hardwoods  on  the  Chugach  National  Forest  are  now  recognized  as 
distinct  forest  types,  their  occurrence  as  a  species  is  comparatively 
minor — 0.1  and  0.3  of  1  percent  net  volume  live  saw  timber,  respectively. 
In  addition,  white  spruce  is  extensively  hybridized  with  Sitka  spruce  when 
both  occur  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula. 

Interior  hardwoods  are  generally  formed  in  association  with  white-black 
spruce  and  mountain  hemlock  stands,  becoming  established  following  stand 
openings  created  by  fire,  blowdown,  insect  or  disease  infestations,  or 
timber  harvesting.     They  are,  over  time,  succeeded  by  white  spruce  or  other 
associated  conifers. 
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ALTERNATIVES  CONSIDERED  IN  DETAIL 


Eight  sets  of  alternative  standards  and  guidelines  required  by  the  NFMA 
regulations  are  displayed  by  resource  management  category  on  the  following 
pages.     In  most  categories,  Alternative  A  is  the  existing  direction  in  the 
Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  and  represents  the  no  action  alternative.  In 
cases  where  there  is  no  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  policy,  the  no  action 
alternative  has  been  identified.     For  each  category,  as  many  alternatives 
were  developed  as  necessary  to  analyze  the  policy.     Only  one  alternative  is 
proposed  for  air  quality  because,  in  the  professional  judgment  of  the 
Forest  Service,  there  are  no  other  reasonable,  feasible  alternatives 
available  at  this  time. 

The  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  policies  were  used  as  the  starting  point  in 
developing  Regional  Guide  standards  and  guidelines.     The  Area  Guide  had  a 
very  strong  background  of  public  involvement  and  support.     The  Forest 
Service  sought  staff  expertise;  public  participation;  State,  Federal,  and 
local  government  agency  involvement;  and  suggestions  from  Alaska  Native 
groups  for  alternative  proposals  to  the  Area  Guide  policies.     This  re- 
sponse, including  scoping  sessions  and  the  public  response  to  the  Draft 
EIS,  has  shown  strong  support  for  the  direction  in  the  Area  Guide.  Little 
support  was  shown  for  presenting  additional  alternatives.     There  was  a 
general  feeling  during  the  scoping  sessions  that  the  Area  Guide  policies 
should  not  be  "re-opened."     Therefore,  the  public  was  reluctant  to  again 
add  alternatives  that  were  discarded  during  preparation  of  the  Area  Guide. 
See  Appendix  C  for  attitudes  about  specific  policies  and  for  the  public 
response  to  the  standards  and  guidelines  as  discussed  in  the  Draft  EIS. 

The  preferred  alternative  for  each  policy  is  printed  in  upper  case  letters. 
Refer  to  Chapter  4,  Environmental  Consequences,  for  a  discussion  of  the 
difference  between  alternatives. 
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United  States 
Department  of 
Agriculture 
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Service 


Alaska  Region 


P.O.  Box  1628 
Juneau,   AK  99802 


Reply  to 


1920 


Date: 


December  19,  1983 


r 


L 


Dear  Forest  Friend: 

Enclosed  is  the  Regional  Guide  and  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement  for 
the  Alaska  Region.     The  Regional  Guide  contains  a  Summary  of  the  Analysis  of 
the  Management  Situation,  Regional  Management  Direction  and  Monitoring  and 
Evaluation  Requirements  for  the  Alaska  Region  as  provided  in  the  planning 
regulations  of  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  (NFMA).     The  Final 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  discloses  the  effects  of  implementing  the 
standards  and  guidelines  selected  by  the  Alaska  Region  and  describes  the 
alternatives  proposed  to  resolve  significant  issues,  concerns  and 
opportunities  that  exist  within  the  Region.     These  are  in  response  to  national 
direction  from  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  the  1980  Recommended  Renewable 
Resources  Program  (RPA),  and  are  in  compliance  with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act. 

We  have  carried  forward  the  guidance  and  intent  of  the  earlier  Southeast 
Alaska  Area  Guide  in  this  Regional  Guide. 

It  has  been  some  time  since  we  published  the  Draft  Regional  Guide  and  EIS. 
During  the  period  since  we  received  your  comments,  we  have  made  every  effort 
to  carefully  integrate  them  into  the  Guide  and  Final  EIS. 

We  appreciate  the  help  you  have  given  us  in  the  development  of  these  Regional 
Standards  and  Guidelines  and  look  forward  to  using  them  in  the  management  of 
the  Region  in  the  coming  years. 


Sincerely, 


JOHN  A.  SANDOR 
Regional  Forester 


Enclosures  (2) 


FS-6200-11b  (7/ 


RECORD  OF  DECISION 
FINAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENT 
FOR  THE 
STANDARDS  AND  GUIDELINES 
IN  THE 
ALASKA  REGIONAL  GUIDE 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service, 
Covering  Forest  Service  Programs  that  Affect  the  State  of  Alaska 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

This  Record  of  Decision  documents  the  decision  reached  by  the  Forest  Service 
regarding  approval  of  the  Alaska  Regional  Guide  and  the  standards  and 
guidelines  contained  therein.    It  also  describes  the  alternatives  that  were 
considered  and  provides  the  rationale  for  the  selected  alternatives. 

Implementing  regulations  1/  for  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976 
(NFMA)  2/  require  development  of  a  Regional  Guide  for  each  administratively 
designated  Forest  Service  Region.  3/ 

The  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  discloses  alternative  Regional 
standards  and  guidelines  to  facilitate  land  and  resource  management  planning 
for  the  two  National  Forests  within  the  Alaska  Region  of  the  National  Forest 
System.     The  Final  EIS  also  describes  parts  of  the  environment  that  will  be 
affected  and  the  potential  environmental  consequences  of  implementing  either 
the  proposed  standards  and  guidelines  or  the  alternatives. 

The  decisions  made  in  this  Record  of  Decision  relate  to  the  standards  and 
guidelines  and  their  corresponding  alternatives  that  were  developed  to  provide 
policy  direction  for  issues  and  concerns  that  could  best  be  addressed  at  the 
Regional  level.     These  issues  and  concerns,  appearing  in  the  Regional  Guide 
and  its  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement,  were  identified  during  the 
scoping  process  and  in  response  to  the  revised  implementing  regulations  of  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976.     The  issues  and  concerns  were 
evaluated  against  policy  in  the  previously  adopted  Southeast  Alaska  Area 
Guide.     The  policies  in  the  Area  Guide  were  analyzed  for  their  adequacy  and 
the  extent  to  which  a  modification  or  new  policy  would  contribute  to  issue 
resolution.    If  the  intent  of  the  policy  was  correct,  but  minor  clarification 
or  elaboration  was  needed,  then  the  modification  was  made  without  detailed 
analysis  in  the  EIS. 


1/  Federal  Register,  Volume  47,  No.  190,  September  30,  1982 
2/  90  Stat.  2949,  et .  seq.;  16  USC  1601-1614;  36  CFR  219 
3/  36  CFR  219.  8. 
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Area  Guide  policies  that  are  regional  in  scope  have  been  adopted  as  Regional 
standards  and  guidelines.     Policies  relating  to  the  management  of  resources 
such  as  wildlife,  minerals,  and  recreation  remain  essentially  unchanged . 
Regional  standards  and  guidelines  relative  to  such  resources  are  thus  carried 
forward  from  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  and  made  a  part  of  this  document, 
though  not  analyzed  individually  in  the  EIS. 

For  policies  that  needed  major  modification  so  as  to  be  more  responsive  to 
issues  and  concerns,  proposed  standards  and  guidelines,  as  well  as  alterna- 
tives to  them,  were  developed  and  addressed  in  the  EIS.     The  National  Forest 
Management  Act  of  1976  specifically  addressed  and  changed  policies  relating  to 
the  management  of  the  timber  resource,  utility  and  transportation  corridors, 
and  air  quality  on  the  National  Forests.     These  NFMA  requirements  are, 
therefore,  addressed  in  the  eight  management  categories  for  which  alternatives 
are  considered  in  the  Final  EIS. 

II.  DECISIONS 

Based  on  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  public  response  and  review  of  the 
Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement,  the  proposed  Alaska  Regional  Guide,  and 
its  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement,  it  is  my  decision  to  approve  the 
Regional  Guide  as  provided  in  the  Regulations  36  CFR  219.8  and  to  adopt  the 
standards  and  guidelines  included  in  the  alternatives  selected  below. 

Alternatives  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*)  are  those  approved  in  this  Record  of 
Decision.     Considering  economic  and  social  considerations,  as  well  as  physical 
and  biological  effects,  these  alternatives  represent  the  environmentally 
preferable  alternatives. 


Appropriate  Harvest  Cutting  Methods 

Alternative  A  —  (Area  Guide  policy,  No  Action)  4/    Even-aged  management  will 
be  used  only  where  the  cutting  method,  if  clearcutting ,  is  optimum;  otherwise, 
where  it  is  appropriate  other  cutting  methods  will  be  used  to  meet  the  objec- 
tives and  requirements  of  the  relevant  land  and  resource  management  plan. 
Chapter  2  of  the  EIS  displays  additional  requirements. 

Alternative  B  —  Even-aged  harvest  cutting  methods  are  prescribed  for  all 
species . 

Alternative  C  —  Uneven-aged  harvest  cutting  methods  are  prescribed  for  all 
species  . 

*  Alternative  D  —  Even-aged  harvest  cutting  methods  are  prescribed  for  all 
species,  except  where  uneven-aged  management  is  needed  to  meet  other  resource 
objectives.    Clearcutting  will  be  used  only  where  it  is  silvicultur ally  sound. 
Chapter  2  of  the  EIS  displays  additional  requirements.    More  discussion  of 
regeneration  cutting  methods  and  silvicultur al  standards  for  Alaska  coastal 
forest  types  is  found  in  Chapter  3  of  the  Regional  Guide. 


4/  "Area  Guide  policy,  No  Action"  in  the  context  of  this  document  means 
continuation  of  current  direction. 
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Alternative  Selected  and  Rationale 

Alternative  D  is  selected  for  implementation  for  the  following  reasons: 

Flexibility  is  needed  in  the  application  of  harvest  cutting  methods  to  achieve 
the  management  goals  associated  with  outdoor  recreation,  water  quality, 
fisheries,  wildlife,  and  visual  quality,  as  well  as  wood  fiber  production. 
Alternative  B  (use  even-aged  management  only)  and  Alternative  C  (use  uneven- 
aged  management  only)  do  not  provide  the  flexibility  needed  to  select  the 
appropriate  harvest  cutting  methods.    This  flexibility  is  provided  in  both 
Alternatives  A  and  D.    Alternative  D  is  preferred  because  more  background 
guidance  for  making  the  decision  about  appropriate  harvest  cutting  methods  is 
g  iv  en . 

The  following  examples  illustrate  how  flexibility  in  choosing  the  appropriate 
harvest  cutting  methods  is  preferred  in  achieving  management  goals.     In  an 
area  adjacent  to  a  road  passing  through  an  area  of  hemlock-spruce,  single-tree 
selection  or  group  selection  (uneven-aged  silvicultural  methods)  may  be  the 
most  appropriate  harvest  cutting  methods  to  regenerate  the  stand  and,  at  the 
same  time,  maintain  visual  quality.     Visual  quality  might  be  enhanced  by 
clearcutting  (even-aged  silvicultural  method)  to  open  a  vista  to  a  unique  or 
beautiful  view  for  the  enjoyment  of  Forest  visitors. 

Site-specific  decisions  are  dependent  on  the  goals  of  the  individual 
management  areas  and  the  characteristics  of  the  individual  forest  stands  and 
cover  types  within  them.    The  selected  alternative  provides  the  appropriate 
direction  from  the  Regional  level  because  it  specifies  harvest  methods 
appropriate  for  use  in  the  Region,  based  upon  research  findings  and  experience 
in  regeneration.     It  leaves  to  the  discretion  of  trained  professionals  the 
choice  of  methods  to  employ  within  the  latitude  given  by  this  Regional 
direction.    Forest-level  decisions  will  be  based  upon  the  conditions  of  the 
individual  site  and  the  multiple-use  management  goals  of  the  management  area 
within  which  cutting  occurs. 

Maximum  Size  of  Created  Openings 

Alternative  A  —  (Area  Guide  policy.  No  Action)  160-acre  maximum  opening. 
Alternative  B  —  100-acre  maximum  opening  with  exceptions  to  350  acres. 
Alternative  C  —  100-acre  maximum  opening. 
Alternative  D  —  75-acre  maximum  opening. 

*  Alternative  E  -  100-acre  maximum  opening  with  exceptions  of  up  to  50  percent 
larger  under  specific  circumstances  with  approval  of  the  Forest  Supervisor. 
Openings  may  be  up  to  100  percent  larger  for  the  protection  of  surrounding 
timber  stands  from  natural  and  biological  hazards  when  determined  after  review 
by  an  interdisciplinary  team  and  approval  by  the  Forest  Supervisor. 
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Under  all  the  alternatives,  openings  larger  than  those  indicated  may  be 
permitted  on  an  individual  timber  sale  basis  after  60-days  public  notice  and 
review  and  approval  by  the  Regional  Forester.    The  established  limits  and 
exceptions  do  not  apply  to  the  size  of  areas  harvested  as  a  result  of  natural 
catastrophic  conditions  such  as  fire,  insect  or  disease  attack,  or  windstorm. 

The  above  alternative  maximum  opening  standards  and  guidelines  apply  to  all 
forest  types.    Hemlock-Si tka  spruce  is,  by  far,  the  predominant  forest  type. 
Cedar  and  hardwoods  are  usually  considered  to  be  a  component  of  the  broad 
hemlock-Sitka  spruce  ecotype  in  Southeast  Alaska.    While  the  white  spruce  and 
interior  hardwoods  on  the  Chugach  National  Forest  are  now  recognized  as 
distinct  forest  types,  their  occurrence  as  a  species  is  comparatively  minor ; 
they  constitute  0.1  and  0.3  percent  of  the  net  volume  of  live  saw  timber, 
respectively.     In  addition,  white  spruce  is  extensively  hybridized  with  Sitka 
spruce  when  both  occur  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula. 

Interior  hardwoods  are  generally  found  in  association  with  white-black  spruce 
and  mountain  hemlock  stands,  becoming  established  after  stand  openings  are 
created  by  fire,  blowdown,  insect  or  disease  infestations,  or  timber 
harvesting.     They  are,  over  time,  succeeded  by  white  spruce  or  other 
associated  conifers. 

Alternative  Selected  and  Rationale 

Alternative  E  is  selected  for  implementation  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  100-acre  maximum  size  opening  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  regeneration 
requirements  of  all  the  forest  cover  types  of  the  Region.     It  is  usually  large 
enough  to  provide  for  silvicultural  control  of  insects,  disease,  and  other 
damaging  agents. 

Adopting  this  standard  and  guideline  does  not  mean  that  all  openings  will  be 
100  acres  or  more  in  size.     The  Area  Guide  160-acre  maximum  standard  has  been 
in  effect  in  the  Region  for  approximately  6  years,  and,  during  that  time,  the 
average  size  of  openings  has  been  less  than  75  acres.     Site  conditions,  site 
characteristics,  or  the  management  goals  of  the  area  where  the  individual 
stands  occur  have  dictated  openings  less  than  the  maximum  size  allowed.  The 
larger  clearcuts  allowed  as  exceptions  under  both  Alternatives  B  and  E  might 
result  in  one  of  several  benefits  such  as  better  monetary  returns  to  the 
public  by  reducing  miles  of  road  required  per  acre  harvested  in  the  short  run; 
improved  control  of  dwarf  mistletoe  infection  and,  consequently,  improved 
second-generation  wood  fiber  yield;  improved  windfirm  conditions;  enhanced 
opportunities  to  establish  logical  yarding  settings  consistent  with  current 
logging  systems  technology;  and  fewer  individual  harvest  units. 

Size  is  one  of  the  variables  governing  the  use  of  openings  by  wildlife.  For 
example,  where  forage  for  wildlife  such  as  deer  is  needed,  small  openings  may 
be  more  appropriate.     The  abundant  edge,  shorter  escape  routes,  and  diversity 
created  by  harvesting  in  numerous  smaller  patches  can  increase  the 
distribution  and  population  levels  of  small  bird  and  mammal  species.     At  the 
same  time,  very  small  openings  may  result  in  an  inadequate  ratio  between 
forage  areas  and  cover  areas  for  some  species  such  as  deer. 
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In  some  areas,  visual  management  goals  may  require  smaller  openings  to 
maintain  visual  quality  in  foreground  and  middleground  views.     In  other  cases, 
larger  openings  will  be  needed  when  reshaping  existing  clearcuts  to  blend  with 
the  natural  terrain  or  to  meet  other  visual  management  objectives. 

From  the  standpoint  of  keeping  stands  free  from  insects,  disease,  and  other 
damaging  agents,  the  100-acre  maximum  would  usually  provide  sufficient 
opportunity  for  control. 

Clearly,  there  is  no  fixed  rule  to  apply  to  determine  the  desirable  size  of  an 
opening  in  every  circumstance.    The  size  and  other  characteristics  of  openings 
to  be  created  by  even-aged  management  will  be  designed  on  a  project  by  project 
basis.    There  are  beneficial  aspects  to  all  five  alternatives.  Under 
Alternative  E,  where  openings  larger  than  100  acres  but  less  than  150  acres 
are  shown  to  be  needed  by  an  interdisciplinary  analysis,  exceptions  may  be 
made.    To  protect  adjacent  stands  from  natural  or  biological  hazards,  an 
opening  may  be  up  to  200  acres.    Where  greater  size  is  needed,  such  treatment 
may  be  undertaken  on  an  individual  timber  sale  basis  after  60-days  public 
notice  and  review  and  approval  by  the  Regional  Forester. 

Dispersal  and  Size  Variation  of  Tree  Openings  Created  by  Even-aged  Management 

Alternative  A  -  (Area  Guide  policy,  No  Action)  Determine  dispersal  and  size 
variation  on  a  site-by-site  basis,  shaping  and  blending  to  the  natural 
terrain.     Design  spacing  and  subsequent  entries,  using  total  compartment 
planning,  to  avoid  creating  inoperable  areas  or  risk  of  damage  to  regenerated 
stands.     Design  units  to  protect  or  enhance  habitat  and,  where  possible,  to 
include  marginal  or  low-volume  stands. 

*  Alternative  B  -  In  addition  to  the  direction  provided  in  Alternative  A,  this 
alternative  specifies  seven  multi-entry  layout  planning  steps,  such  as 
identifying  and  delineating  areas  that  have  special  resource  objectives  or 
management  constraints.     It  also  lists  considerations  to  be  used  in  selecting 
harvest  units,  such  as  not  scheduling  entry  until  adjacent  or  nearby  areas  are 
no  longer  openings.     Refer  to  the  discussion  in  Chapter  3  of  the  Regional 
Guide  for  these  additional  constraints. 

Alternative  Selected  and  Rationale 

Alternative  B  was  selected  for  the  following  reasons: 

Goals  for  all  multiple  natural  renewable  resources,  as  specified  in 
Alternative  B  are  considered  in  the  proposed  treatment  of  National  Forest 
System  land  and  resources.     These  goals,  and  the  site-specific  characteristics 
of  the  treatment  area,  determine  the  size  and  shape  the  tree  openings  should 
take  and  their  juxtaposition  with  one  another. 

For  instance,  the  characteristics  of  a  landscape  will  significantly  influence 
the  size  variation  and  dispersal  of  created  tree  openings  so  that  they  borrow 
from  and  repeat  the  lines  and  patterns  that  exist  in  the  characteristic 
landscape.     Dispersal  and  size  of  openings  should  also  be  governed  by  the 
needs  of  wildlife  species  for  food,  edge,  hiding  and  thermal  cover,  and  snow 
interception.     Alternative  B  provides  an  extensive  description  of  the 
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considerations  to  be  made  for  short-  and  long-term  planning.     It  can  be 
expected  to  result  in  a  more  uniform  approach  to  attaining  goals  related  to 
visual  quality,  watershed  conditions,  and  wildlife  and  fish  habitat,  as  well 
as  goals  associated  with  wood  fiber  production  and  logging  technology. 

State  of  Vegetation  That  Will  Be  Reached  Before  A  Cutover  Area  Is  No  Longer 
Considered  An  Opening 

Alternative  A  -  No  Area  Guide  policy 

Alternative  B  -  An  area  will  no  longer  be  considered  an  opening  when  the 
regenerated  vegetation  meets  criteria  associated  with  the  management  objective 
established  for  that  area.     Criteria  have  been  developed  to  enhance  visual 
quality,  wildlife  habitat,  and  silviculture.     Silvicultur al  criteria  require 
300  well-distributed  trees  of  merchantable  species  per  acre,  a  majority  of 
which  have  reached  5  feet  in  height. 

*  Alternative  C  -  (No  Action)  Silvicultur  al  criteria  will  be  used  for 
determining  when  an  opening  is  no  longer  an  opening  unless  the  Forest 
Supervisor  adjusts  the  requirements  for  specific  resource  considerations  to 
meet  management  objectives.     Adequate  stocking  with  desirable  tree  species 
that  are  approximately  5  feet  in  height  is  the  standard. 

Alternative  Selected  and  Rationale 

Alternative  C  is  selected  for  implementation  for  the  following  reasons: 

It  represents  a  minimum  condition  to  be  achieved  in  response  to  revegetating 
an  opening.     It  provides  for  a  minimum  height,  but  leaves  to  the  land  manager 
the  determination  of  stocking  adequacy.     Alternative  C  does  not  preclude  the 
opportunity  to  satisfy  visual,  wildlife,  or  other  silvicultur  al  needs  that 
warrant  the  application  of  higher  standards  deemed  appropriate  through  the 
interdisciplinary  process. 

Alternative  C  may  result  in  better  opportunities  to  achieve  a  more  uniform 
gradient  of  regenerated  stand  heights,  thus  improving  the  visual  contrast 
where  warranted.     It  also  can  be  expected  to  be  more  economical.    The  major 
potentially  negative  effect  of  Alternative  C  is  that  some  could  perceive  that 
the  guidelines  might  be  applied  uniformly  without  consideration  of  other 
non-silv icultural  values. 

Alternative  B  provides  a  range  of  opportunities  to  satisfy  visual,  wildlife, 
and  silvicultural  needs,  but  is  prescriptive  beyond  the  needs  that  may  be 
encountered  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Management  Intensity 

Alternative  A  -  (Area  Guide  Policy,  No  Action)  Artificial  reforestation  and 
timber  stand  improvement  projects  producing  benefits  for  several  resources 
shall  receive  priority  over  those  benefitting  only  one  resource.     Seed  or 
plant  areas  not  naturally  regenerated  within  4  years.     Use  genetic 
improvements  when  they  become  available.    Test  fertilization  methods  before 
use  . 
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*  Alternative  B  -  Artificial  reforestation  and  timber  stand  improvement 
projects  producing  benefits  for  several  resources  shall  receive  priority  over 
those  benefitting  only  one  resource.    Areas  not  naturally  regenerated  or  where 
accelerated  regeneration  is  desired,  will  be  seeded  or  planted.  Genetic 
improvements  will  be  used  when  they  become  available.    Fertilization  may  be 
used  on  soils  determined  to  have  insufficient  nutrient  status.  Opportunities 
will  be  created  to  increase  timber  yields  by  continuing  such  practices  as 
planting,  release,  weeding,  and  as  needed,  insect  and  disease  control. 
Maintain  the  timber  supply  from  the  Tongass  National  Forest  at  4.5  billion 
board  feet  per  decade.     Maintain  and  enhance  timber  productivity  on  all 
suitable  forest  land.    Achieve  and  maintain  the  productivity  of  commercial 
timber  lands  at  90  percent  of  their  potential  level  of  growth,  where  possible, 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  NFMA.     All  treated  National  Forest  System 
lands  will  be  examined  after  the  first  and  third  growing  seasons  according  to 
the  requirements  described  in  the  standards  and  guidelines. 

Alternative  Selected  and  Rationale 

Alternative  B  is  selected  for  implementation  for  the  following  reasons: 

Both  Alternatives  A  and  B  provide  for  timber  stand  improvement  practices  that 
enhance  multi-resource  benefits,  such  as  precommercial  thinning  in  winter  deer 
range  and  reforestation  of  areas  having  scenic  values.     They  both  stress  the 
use  of  artificial  reforestation  and  the  use  of  genetic  improvements  and  other 
methods  when  appropriate  to  increase  wood  production.     The  preferred  alterna- 
tive, Alternative  B,  increases  management  intensity  in  accordance  with  the 
Alaska  Lands  Act  to  achieve  the  timber  harvest  necessary  to  maintain  the 
timber  supply  to  dependent  industry,  while  allocating  5.4  million  acres  of  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  to  wilderness  use.     Alternative  B  also  provides  for 
the  improved  production,  protection,  and  utilization  of  the  timber  resource. 
Finally,  it  provides  that  stands  be  examined  in  the  first  and  third  year 
following  treatment. 

Utilization  Standards 

Alternative  A  -  (Area  Guide  Policy,  No  Action)  Priorities  for  sale  and 
utilization  of  the  timber  resource  are  recommended  in  the  Area  Guide  policies. 
For  instance,  deteriorating  timber  on  sites  of  highest  potential  productivity 
will  receive  high  priority.    Where  compatible  with  other  resource  objectives, 
utilization  of  the  timber  resource  will  be  encouraged.    A  program  with  the 
State  of  Alaska  to  salvage  beach  logs  will  be  continued. 

*  Alternative  B  -  Same  as  Alternative  A,  except  that  this  alternative  includes 
the  utilization  standards  shown  on  pages  2-15  and  2-16  of  the  EIS.  Provisions 
will  be  made  for  the  yarding  of  unmerchantable  material  from  sales  where  there 
are  transportation  links  to  established  communities  to  improve  utilization  of 
firewood . 

Alternative  C  -  Same  as  Alternative  B,  except  that  utility  volumes  are 
included  in  the  allowable  sale  quantity  calculations. 
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Alternative  Selected  and  Rationale 

Alternative  B  is  selected  for  implementation  for  the  following  reasons: 

Minimum  size  and  maximum  defect  standards  determine  now  much  timber  a  company 
is  required  to  remove  from  a  timber  sale.    These  standards  are  used  to 
determine  harvest  levels  for  the  Region.     The  optimum  practical  use  of  wood 
material  is  required  under  all  the  alternatives  for  utilization  standards  in 
the  Alaska  Region.    While  product  utilization  normally  refers  to  sawlogs,  half 
of  the  total  wood  currently  harvested  from  the  Tongass  National  Forest  is 
manufactured  into  pulp.     Guidelines  for  harvest  scheduling  priorities  apply  to 
the  harvest  of  both  sawlogs  and  pulpwood. 

Alternative  A  represents  the  Area  Guide  policy  pertaining  to  wood  utilization; 
however,  it  lacks  a  full  definition  of  the  utilization  standards  currently  in 
use . 

Alternative  B,  the  preferred  alternative,  is  intended  to  promote  the  best  use 
of  timber  products.     It  represents  current  utilization  trends,  market 
conditions,  and  technological  state-of-the-art  utilization  capabilities. 
Utilization  standards  are  provided  for  regenerated  stands  and  old-growth 
stands  of  merchantable  timber.    These  will  be  reviewed  periodically. 
Guidelines  for  yarding,  scheduling,  contracting,  and  utilization  of  other 
materials  are  listed. 

Alternative  C  goes  further  to  include  utility  log  volumes  in  the  allowable 
sale  quantity  calculations.     Inclusion  of  utility  volumes  would  increase  the 
annual  allowable  sale  quantity  above  the  4.5  billion  board  feet  per  decade 
calculated  in  the  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan  because  volume  of  utility  logs 
was  not  included  in  the  original  determination  of  the  volume  necessary  to 
sustain  employment  levels. 

Transportation  and  Utility  Corridors 

Alternative  A  -  (Area  Guide  Policy,  No  Action)  Transportation  corridor 
planning  and  development  must  comply  with  standards  and  guidelines  of  other 
resource  elements.     Coordination  requirements  with  Canadian,  Federal,  State, 
and  other  government  agencies,  communities,  private  landowners,  and  affected 
individuals  are  listed.    Transportation  corridor  planning  would  be  integrated 
with  Forest  planning  to  the  extent  appropriate. 

*  Alternative  B  -  Similar  to  Alternative  A,  but,  in  addition,  Alternative  B 
includes  policies  that  require  local  participation  in  decisions  to  build 
transportation  connections  between  communities  and  provinces  and  that  utility 
corridors  follow  land  transportation  routes  to  the  extent  practicable  and 
appropriate.  Utility  corridor  planning  is  also  integrated  with  Forest  planning 
to  the  extent  appropriate. 
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Alternative  Selected  and  Rationale 

Alternative  B  is  selected  for  implementation  for  the  following  reasons: 

Both  Alternatives  A  and  B  require  the  Forest  Service  to  continue  to  work  and 
coordinate  with  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  in  transportation 
planning.     Alternative  B  provides  recognition  of  the  social  effects  of 
transportation  connections  between  communities  by  recognizing  that  the 
decision  on  whether  to  link  communities  by  roads  must  be  made  with  the  maximum 
amount  of  participation  by  those  communities  and  may  result  in  a  decision  not 
to  link  the  communities.     Thus,  these  policies  may  limit  the  administrative 
options  of  an  interconnected  road  system  for  the  Forest  Service.  Variables 
that  must  be  addressed  include  whether  a  community  is  to  be  connected  to  the 
system  or  not,  the  timing  of  construction,  and  the  conversion  of  roads  to  a 
State  highway  status. 

The  Forest  Plan,  as  the  land  allocation  and  scheduling  framework  of  resource 
activities,  will  show  the  major  transportation  system  to  be  used  to  access  the 
National  Forests.    The  specific  environmental  consequences  of  road  construc- 
tion will  be  addressed  for  each  route  in  the  site-specific  analyses.  Forest 
planning  will  address  an  overview  of  these  consequences  in  dealing  with  the 
allocation  of  lands  for  transportation  corridors. 

Utility  corridors  will  usually  follow  land  transportation  routes.    It  is 
recognized  that  utility  corridors  do  not  have  the  same  siting  criteria  as 
roads  or  railroads.    Where  environmental  and  economic  considerations  favor 
separate  corridors,  they  may  be  used.     However,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  proliferation  of  corridors  is  to  be  avoided. 

The  Area  Guide  policies  were  developed  with  extensive  involvement  of  agencies 
and  the  public.    Alternative  B  updates  this  concept  to  comply  with  the  NFMA 
regulations  and  adds  emphasis  in  involving  local  citizens  in  transportation 
planning . 

Air  Quality 

Alternative  A  -  No  Area  Guide  Policy 

*  Alternative  B  -  (No  Action)  Continue  coordination  of  smoke  management  with 
the  Alaska  Department  of  Environmental  Coordination.     Local  sources  of 
emissions  will  be  evaluated  to  ensure  that  airshed  integrity  is  maintained. 

Alternative  Selected  and  Rationale 

Alternative  B  is  selected  'for  implementation  for  the  following  reasons: 

Air  quality  on  the  National  Forests  is  expected  to  remain  much  the  same  as  it 
is  currently  through  the  life  of  this  Guide.    Localized  smoke  accumulations 
from  wood  stoves,  wildfire,  and  prescribed  use  of  fire  are  expected. 
Coordination  with  the  Alaska  Department  of  Environmental  Conservation  will 
mitigate  short-term  effects;  no  long-term  effects  are  foreseen.    With  few 
exceptions,  Alaska  is  classified  for  prevention  of  significant  deterioration 
as  Class  II.     This  classification  applies  to  all  airsheds  on  National  Forests. 
Increments  of  air  quality  are  not  expected  to  be  exceeded  by  actions  on  the 
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National  Forests.  Forest  Service  activities  expected  to  affect  air  quality 
will  be  coordinated  with  the  State  of  Alaska. 


III.     MITIGATION  MEASURES 

All  practicable  means  have  been  adopted  to  minimize  environmental  harm  from 
the  alternatives  selected  in  this  Record  of  Decision.    However,  the  actual 
impacts  of  implementing  the  standards  and  guidelines  will  be  determined  in 
individual  Forest  Plans. 

The  Forest  planning  process  incorporates  mitigation  measures  to  prevent  and/or 
minimize  adverse  environmental  impacts.     The  NFMA  regulations,  Forest  Service 
Directives  System,  and  Forest  management  direction,  as  well  as  requirements 
specific  to  each  management  area  within  each  Forest,  will  provide  a  level  of 
protection  for  all  resources  that  is  adequate  to  mitigate  significant  adverse 
environmental  impacts.     Therefore,  none  of  the  standards  and  guidelines  will 
produce  major  adverse  environmental  consequences  in  and  of  themselves. 


IV.     IMPLEMENTATION  AND  MONITORING 

The  selected  standards  and  guidelines  will  not  become  effective  until  at  least 
30  days  after  the  Notice  of  Availability  of  the  EIS  and  this  Record  of 
Decision  appears  in  the  Federal  Register. 

The  monitoring  program  is  described  in  Chapter  3  of  the  Regional  Guide.  Based 
on  intervals  established  in  the  monitoring  program,  implementation  will  be 
evaluated  to  determine  how  well  the  standards  and  guidelines  have  been 
applied.    The  results  of  monitoring  and  evaluation  will  be  used  to  analyze  the 
management  situation  and  the  need  to  amend  or  revise  the  Guide. 


V.     ADMINISTRATIVE  REVIEW 

This  decision  is  subject  to  administrative  review  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  36  CFR  211.18.  /~\ 


December  19,  1983 


Date 


R.  MAX  PETERSON 
Chief 


Chapter  3 
AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 


OVERVIEW 

This  chapter  describes  the  existing  environment  within  the  Alaska  Region 
that  will  be  affected  by  implementation  of  the  proposed  standards  and 
guidelines  or  alternatives.     These  standards  and  guidelines  relate  to 
National  Forest  System  lands  rather  than  the  Region  as  a  whole,  guiding  the 
site-specific  decisions  that  are  made  on  the  individual  National  Forests. 
The  first  section  of  this  chapter  presents  a  summary  of  the  overall  setting 
of  the  Region.     The  next  section  incorporates  by  reference  (40  CFR  1502.21) 
the  description  of  the  current  use  and  public  issues  and  opportunities  as- 
sociated with  the  management  of  the  Region's  major  resources  that  can  be 
found  in  Chapter  2  of  the  Regional  Guide. 

REGIONAL  SETTING 

The  Alaska  Region  encompasses  the  entire  State  of  Alaska,  which  is  approxi- 
mately 365.5  million  acres,  22.7  million  acres  of  which  are  National  Forest 
System  lands.     (See  Figure  3-1.)     The  Region  is  divided  into  three  geo- 
graphical zones  and  includes  two  National  Forests,  the  Chugach  and  the  Ton~ 
gass.     (See  Figures  3-2  and  3-3.)     The  three  zones  are: 

1.  Southeast.     The  entire  Alaska  panhandle,  from  Dixon  Entrance  to  Icy 
Cape,  which  includes  all  of  the  Tongass  National  Forest  (16.9  mil- 
lion acres) 

2.  Southcentral.     That  area  beginning  at  Icy  Cape  and  extending  to  the 
Alaska  Range  along  the  southwestern  coast  and  out  the  Aleutian 
Chain;  within  this  area  lies  the  Chugach  National  Forest  (5.8  mil- 
lion acres-'-) 

3.  Interior.     The  area  that  is  north  of  the  Alaska  Range,  that  is,  the 
remainder  of  the  State 


Alaska's  major  physiographic  divisions  are  the  Pacific  Mountain  and  Rocky 
Mountain  Systems,  and  Intermountain  Plateaus  (Wahrhaftig,  1956).  All 
National  Forest  System  lands  in  Alaska  lie  within  the  Pacific  Mountain 


-^Revised  following  the  signing  of  the  1982  Chugach  Natives,  Incorpo- 
rated, Settlement  Agreement. 
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Figure  3-1    The  Alaska  Region 
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Figure  3-2      The  Chugach  National  Forest 
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Figure  3-3      The  Tongass  National  Forest 
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System.    This  system  is  an  arcuate  belt  of  two  parallel  mountain  ranges 
separated  by  intervening  lowlands.     The  northern  arc  includes  the  Coast 
Mountains,  and  the  Alaska  and  Aleutian  Ranges.     The  southern  arc  consists 
of  the  Kodiak,  Chugach-Kenai ,  Chilkat-Baranof ,  and  Prince  of  Wales  Moun- 
tains.    These  two  ranges  come  together  to  form  the  St.  Elias  Mountains. 
The  intervening  lowlands  contain  the  Cook  Inlet-Susitna,  Copper  River,  and 
Kupreanof  Lowlands.     The  Chugach  National  Forest  encompasses  the  Chugach- 
Kenai  Mountains  and  portions  of  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  Coastal  Section.  The 
Tongass  National  Forest  consists  of  the  Coast,  Chilkat-Baranof,  and  Prince 
of  Wales  Mountains  and  the  Kupreanof  Lowland. 

The  landscape  of  the  National  Forests  in  Alaska  has  been  shaped  largely  by 
glaciation,  resulting  in  landforms  with  an  abundance  of  very  steep  slopes 
and  U-shaped  valleys.     Unconsolidated  soil  materials  include  glacial  till, 
volcanic  sediments,  alluvium,  colluvium,  residium,  and  organic  matter. 
Fine-textured  marine  and  lake  deposits  occur  on  valley  bottoms  and  lower 
hillsides. 

Alaska  contains  four  major  climatic  zones:  Maritime,  Transitional,  Conti- 
nental, and  Arctic  (Searby,  1965).  National  Forest  System  lands  in  Alaska 
are  influenced  by  all  but  the  Arctic  Zone. 

In  the  Maritime  Zone,  water  is  the  major  influence.     This  zone  includes 
Southeast  Alaska  and  the  coastal  land  and  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 
This  zone  exhibits  heavy  precipitation,  cool  summers,  and  warm  winters. 
Annual  precipitation  ranges  from  40  to  220  inches.     Twenty  percent  of  the 
precipitation  at  lower  elevations  and  nearly  100  percent  at  higher  eleva- 
tions comes  as  snow.     Temperatures  range  from  the  low  20' s  in  winter  to  the 
low  70' s  in  summer.     Frequent  cloudiness  and  fog  are  common. 

The  Transition  Zone  consists  of  a  band  of  varying  width  between  the  Mari- 
time and  Continental  Zones.    Weather  is  variable;  it  may  be  Continental, 
Maritime,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.     On  the  average,  temperatures  are 
more  extreme  than  in  the  Maritime  Zone,  but  less  extreme  than  in  the  Conti- 
nental Zone.     Precipitation  amounts  in  the  Transition  Zone  also  fluctuate 
between  the  levels  in  the  two  zones. 

The  Continental  Zone  is  inland  from  the  Maritime  Zone.     Annual  precipita- 
tion is  light,  summers  are  warm,  and  winters  are  cold.     Annual  precipita- 
tion ranges  from  10  to  80  inches.     Fifty  percent  of  the  precipitation  is  in 
the  form  of  rain.     Temperatures  range  from  -30°  F  in  winter  to  the  high 
70' s  in  summer. 

Vegetative  types  are  determined  by  climatic  and  edaphic  factors.  Common 
vegetative  types  include  spruce-hemlock,  spruce-birch,  black  spruce,  mus- 
keg, alder  thickets,  cottonsedge  and  watersedge  tundra,  Aleutian  meadow, 
and  Aleutian  and  barren  heath. 

Alaska's  vegetative  types  are  related  to  seven  major  ecological  regions. 
These  regions  are  the  Arctic  tundra,  Brooks  Range,  Bering  tundra,  Yukon 
parkland,  Alaska-Aleutian  Range,  Coastal  trough,  and  Pacific  forest. 
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RESOURCE  ELEMENTS 


The  environments  that  will  be  affected  by  Forest  Service  activities  are 
grouped  according  to  elements,  some  of  which  represent  individual  re- 
sources.    The  individual  resources  are  soil,  air,  and  water;  fish;  wild- 
life; estuaries  and  tidal  meadows;  timber;  minerals  and  geology;  recreation 
and  wilderness;  and  cultural  resources.     The  remaining  elements  represent 
types  of  program  support  necessary  to  maintain  and  facilitate  outputs  of 
several  or  all  resources.     These  support  elements  are  human  and  community 
development;  transportation;  facilities;  lands;  and  pest  management.  Each 
resource  is  discussed  in  Chapter  2  of  the  Regional  Guide,  in  terms  of 
current  use  and  a  set  of  assumptions  about  conditions  that  will  affect 
future  supply  and  demand  for  that  resource.     Chapter  2  of  the  Regional 
Guide  is  incorporated  by  reference  into  this  Final  EIS  in  accordance  with 
40  CFR  1502.21. 
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Chapter  4 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES 


OVERVIEW 

This  chapter  describes  the  potential  physical,  biological,  social,  and 
economic  effects  of  implementing  either  the  proposed  standards  and  guide- 
lines or  the  alternatives  developed  for  each  of  the  eight  resource  manage- 
ment categories  listed  below: 

1.     Appropriate  harvest  cutting  methods 

2»     Maximum  size  of  created  openings 

3.  Dispersal  and  size  variation  of  created  openings 

4.  State  of  vegetation  to  be  reached  before  a  cutover  is  no  longer 
considered  an  opening 

5.  Management  intensity 

6.  Utilization  standards 

7.  Transportation  and  utility  corridors 

8.  Air  quality 

The  following  discussion  of  the  physical,  biological,  social,  and  economic 
effects  is  general  rather  than  site  specific  because  the  standards  and 
guidelines  examined  in  this  EIS  are  applicable  to  all  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  the  Alaska  Region.     The  standards  and  guidelines  do  not 
allocate  land  uses,  nor  do  they  specify  actions  to  be  taken  on  any  specific 
land  area  of  the  Region.     Rather,  they  guide  the  decisions  that  are  made  in 
individual  National  Forest  Land  and  Resource  Management  Plans  regarding 
what  actions  are  to  be  taken  concerning  a  specific  area. 

The  first  section  of  this  chapter  describes  the  environmental  effects  of 
implementing  the  alternatives  under  each  of  the  eight  resource  management 
categories  of  standards  and  guidelines.     Alternative  A  is  the  baseline 
against  which  the  consequences  of  other  alternatives  are  displayed;  it 
represents  current  policy  in  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide.     Social  and 
economic  effects  are  also  discussed,  though  more  specific  economic  effects 
are  contained  in  other  documents,  such  as  the  Forest  Land  and  Resource 
Management  Plans  and  the  RPA  Program  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statements. 
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The  second  section  of  this  chapter  examines  the  cumulative  environmental 
effects  that  could  result  from  the  implementation  of  all  the  sets  of  stan- 
dards and  guidelines  under  all  the  resource  management  categories  taken 
together  as  management  direction  for  the  individual  Forests. 

ALTERNATIVE  STANDARDS  AND  GUIDELINES 
Appropriate  Harvest  Cutting  Methods 

The  main — but  not  the  only — treatments  that  make  up  silvicultural  systems 
involve  the  cutting  or  felling  of  trees.     Cuttings  are  commonly  divided 
into  those  that  help  to  reproduce  forest  stands  (regeneration  or  final  har- 
vest cuttings)  and  those  that  maintain  vigor  and  desired  composition  and 
structure  of  the  stands  in  terms  of  tree  species,  ages,  and  size  classes 
(intermediate  cuttings). 

Alternative  standards  and  guidelines  have  been  developed  to  guide  the 
choice  of  appropriate  harvest  cutting  methods  in  the  Region.     Two  basic 
forms  of  harvest  cutting  methods  are  available:     those  that  result  in  a 
forest  of  even-aged  stands  and  those  that  result  in  a  forest  of  uneven-aged 
stands. 

The  alternative  policies  described  for  appropriate  harvest  cutting  methods 
on  National  Forest  System  lands  in  Alaska  differ  in  the  form  of  management 
prescribed  (even-aged  versus  uneven-aged)  and  in  the  degree  to  which  the 
application  of  various  harvest  cutting  methods  under  the  chosen  form  of 
management  are  made  explicit. 

Summary  of  the  Alternatives 

Those  silvicultural  policies  that  were  in  effect  at  the  time  that  the 
Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  was  developed,  permitted  the  use  of  even-aged 
management  where  it  was  deemed  appropriate  to  meet  multiple-use  objectives. 
Area  Guide  policies  displayed  in  Alternative  A  specify  the  process  by  which 
clearcutting  determinations  are  made. 

Alternative  B  prescribes  even-aged  management  for  all  situations,  while 
uneven-aged  management  would  be  applied  exclusively  under  Alternative  C. 
In  Alternative  D  (the  preferred  alternative),  even-aged  management  is 
prescribed  for  all  timber  species,  except  where  uneven-aged  management  is 
needed  to  meet  other  resource  objectives.     Alternatives  A  and  D  represent 
no  difference  in  concept  or  application  when  the  language  of  Alternative  A 
is  supplemented  with  policies  in  the  Forest  Service  Manual.     However,  Al- 
ternative A  does  not  prescribe  appropriate  harvest  cutting  methods  accord- 
ing to  geographic  areas,  forest  types,  or  other  suitable  classifications  as 
required  by  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  (NFMA)  regulations. 

Environmental  Effects 

The  potential  effects  of  implementing  any  of  the  alternatives  are  reflected 
as  the  differential  effects  of  even-aged  versus  uneven-aged  timber  manage- 
ment.    Appendix  D  of  the  EIS,  Silvicultural  Characteristics  of  Major  Forest 
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Cover  Types,  contains  a  detailed  description  of  the  effects  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  various  timber  harvest  methods  to  the  major  forest  cover  types. 
Table  4-1  summarizes  the  physical,  biological,  social,  and  economic  effects 
of  the  two  forms  of  management. 

Comparison  of  the  Alternatives 

Even-aged  management,  allowed  under  Alternatives  A,  B,  and  D,  produces 
stands  in  which  all  trees  are  about  the  same  age  (a  spread  of  10  to  20 
years  is  considered  one  age  class) .    Regeneration  may  be  obtained  through 
clearcutting ,  shelterwood  cutting,  seedtree  cutting,  or  variations  of  these 
methods.     Uneven-aged  management  or  "selection  cutting",  as  prescribed  un- 
der Alternative  C  and  allowed  under  Alternatives  A  and  D,  is  the  practice 
of  making  multiple  harvest  entries  into  a  stand  over  its  rotation  period 
and  during  each  entry  removing  only  a  portion  of  the  stand.     The  amount  of 
the  stand  removed  during  any  one  entry  varies.    When  uneven-aged  management 
is  prescribed  for  all  species,  it  results  in  a  different  mix  of  physical, 
biological,  and  economic  effects  than  those  that  result  when  even-aged  man- 
agement is  prescribed.     Two  alternative  approaches  to  regeneration  are 
available  under  uneven-aged  management:     individual  tree  selection  and 
group  selection. 

Clearcutting  is  by  far  the  most  economical  and  practical  cutting  method  for 
use  where  timber  production  is  a  major  objective  of  management.     The  shel- 
terwood and  selection  methods  could  become  more  widely  used  in  situations 
where  the  use  or  protection  of  other  resources  is  paramount.  However, 
neither  of  these  methods  has  been  applied  extensively  in  coastal  Alaska. 

Table  4-2  describes  the  appropriate  even-aged  and  uneven-aged  regeneration 
methods  by  forest  cover  type  in  the  Region.     Tables  4-3  through  4-5  de- 
scribe the  appropriate  harvest  (regeneration)  methods  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired forest  structural  characteristics,  to  control  competing  vegetation, 
and  to  minimize  tree  losses  from  damaging  agents. 
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Table  4-1 


Environmental  Effects  of  Even-Aged  Versus 
Uneven- Aged  Management 


Factors  Considered 


Even- Aged 


Uneven-Aged ^ 


Vegetative  Species 
(Biological 
Requirements) 


Mechanical  Damage 
from  Harvest 


Soil  and  Water 


Snow  Interception 
and  Forage 
Production  During 
Winter  Season 


Growth  and  Yield 


Use  of  Prescribed 
Fire  (Has  not  been 
tested  signifi- 
cantly in  coastal 
Alaska  because 
risk  of  wildfire 
related  to  slash 
accumulation  is 
low  due  to  the 
wet  climate.) 


Suited  for  intolerant 
species.     Can  also  be  used 
for  tolerant  species. 


Felling  and  skidding 
operations  may  damage 
residual  stand. 


Effective  techniques  can 
be  used  to  protect  soil 
and  water  quality. 

Second-growth  stands  are  not 
effective  snow  interceptors 
on  Sitka  black-tailed  deer 
winter  range.  Forage 
availability  is  normally 
low  or  nonexistent. 

High  volume  can  be  grown 
in  all  forest  cover  types. 


Could  be  used , 


Suited  for  tolerant 
species.     Difficult  to 
apply  to  intolerant 
species . 

Difficult  to  apply  where 
scarification  and  soil 
mixing  is  needed  for 
seedling  establishment. 

Same  as  even-aged,  though 
potential  for  damage  is 
higher  because  of 
frequent  partial 
cuttings. 

Effective  techniques  can 
be  used  to  protect  soil 
and  water  quality. 

Large  diameter  trees  with 
fully  developed  crowns 
provide  snow  interception 
and  allow  sufficient 
light  to  reach  the  forest 
floor  to  stimulate  forage 
growth. 

High  volume  may  be  grown 
in  some  cover  types. 
Difficult  to  regulate 
even-flow  harvest. 

Impossible  to  obtain 
significant  growth  when 
beginning  with 
overmature  stands. 

Very  limited  practical 
applications. 


•'■Has  not  been  studied  in  coastal  Alaska. 


Table  4-1  (continued) 

Factors  Considered 

Even- Aged 

Uneven- Aged 

Use  of  Genetically 
Superior  Stock 
(Studies  in  coast- 
al Alaska  are  just 
beginning. ) 

May  be  used  effectively. 

Very  limited  practical 
applications. 

Recreation 

Some  recreational  objectives 
can  be  met. 

Recreational  objectives 
can  be  met.  Appropriate 
in  sensitive  areas. 

Energy  Conservation 
and  Economics 

Most  energy  efficient  and 
most  economical. 

Least  energy  efficient 
and  least  economical. 

Wildlife 

Best  for  wildlife  species 
requiring  openings  or  early 
serai  stages.  Slash 

t\ p pumul  a  t i  ciTi   c  ax\   Hp  mnrp 

a        uui  m_aLJ-WLi    i  cx  i  i    Lie    i  n  \J  t~  c- 

effectively  managed. 

Best  for  wildlife 
species  requiring 
mature  forest  condi- 

1 1  on  q 

Diversity 

Provides  age,  size,  and 
species  diversity  between 
"sfand^     hut  not  within 
stands. 

Provides  diversity 
within  stands. 

Visual  Quality 

Can  be  used  for  enhancing 
the  characteristic  land- 
scape, but  the  potential 
for  degradation  is  higher. 

Can  be  used  for  retain- 
ing current  visual 
conditions. 

Windthrow 

Most  suited  to  prevent 
blowdown  and  suited  for 
salvage  operations. 

Has  higher  potential  for 
blowdown  and  loss  of 
associated  deadwood. 

Pests  and  Disease 

Most  desirable  to 
prevent  infection  by  dwarf 
mistletoe.     Also  most 
desirable  in  very  decadent 
over-mature  stands. 

Provides  conditions  for 
dwarf  mistletoe  infection 
in  Western  hemlock. 
Difficult  to  harvest 
loss  caused  by  decay 
fungi  in  over-mature 
stands . 

Fisheries 
(Streamside 
Management) 

Most  fisheries  objectives 
can  be  met. 

All  fisheries  objectives 
can  be  met.  Appropriate 
in  sensitive  areas. 
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Table  4-2 

Appropriate  Harvest  (Regeneration)  Methods  by  Forest  Cover  Type 


Appropriate  Harvest  Methods 

Forest  Cover  Type 

Even-Aged 

Uneven- Aged 

Western  Hemlock-Sitka  Spruce  and 
Associated  Species 

Clearcut 

Shelterwood  (not 
tested  in 
Alaska) 

Group  Selection 
and  Single-Tree 
Selection  (not 
tested  in 
Alaska;  diffi- 
cult to  initiate 
in  decadent 
stands) 

White  Spruce 

Clearcut 
Shelterwood 

Group  Selection 

Black  Cottonwood 

Clearcut 

Paper  Birch 

Clearcut 

Group  Selection 

Aspen 

Clearcut 

Table  4-3 

Appropriate  Harvest  Methods  to  Achieve  Desired  Characteristics 


Desired  Characteristics 

Appropriate  Harvest  Methods^ 

Even- Aged 

Uneven- Aged 

Continuous  Site 
Occupancy  With  Trees 

Shelterwood 

Single-Tree 
Selection 

Mosaic  of  Forest  and 
Openings 

Clearcut 

Group  Selection 

Two-Storied  Stand 

Shelterwood 

Species  Diversity 

Shelterwood 
Clearcut 

Group  Selection 

Multilayered  Stands 

Shelterwood 

Single-Tree 
Selection 

Closed  Canopy 

Clearcut 
Shelterwood 

Single-Tree 
Selection 

Only  applicable  to  certain  species,  sites,  and  conditions. 
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Table  4-4 

Appropriate  Harvest  Methods  to  Control  Competing  Vegetation 


Competing  Vegetation 

Appropriate  Harvest  Methods 

Even-Aged 

Uneven-Aged 

Alder 

Clearcut  Without 

Single-Tree 

Severe  Ground 

Selection 

Disturbance 

Aspen,  Birch,  Cottonwood 

Shelterwood 

Single-Tree 

Selection 

Table  4-5 

Appropriate  Harvest  Methods  to  Minimize 
Tree  Losses  From  Damaging  Agents 


Appropriate 

Harvest  Methods 

Damaging  Agent 

Even- Aged 

Uneven-Aged 

Species 

Dwarf  Mistletoe 

Clearcut 

If  Occurrence  Is 
Isolated,  Single-Tree 
and  Group  Selection 

Western 
Hemlock 

Bark  Beetle 

Clearcut 

Single-Tree  and 
Group  Selection 

White  Spruce 

Existing  Decay 
Fungi 

Clearcut 

Hemlock 
Sitka  Spruce 

Wind 

Clearcut 

All 

Application  of  a  combination  of  both  even-aged  and  uneven-aged  management, 
as  allowed  under  Alternative  D,  provides  the  greatest  flexibility  in  meet- 
ing management  targets  and  protecting  resource  productivity.     However,  the 
use  of  each  method  will  depend  on  budget  levels,  timber  sale  economics, 
relative  target  levels  of  resources,  the  risk  of  blowdown  or  other  stand 
damage,  growth  loss  to  the  stands,  and  the  degree  of  resource  protection 
needed.     It  is  anticipated  that  in  a  combined  system,  even-aged  management 
would  predominate. 

Economic  differences  between  even-aged  and  uneven-aged  timber  management 
result  from  costs  and  resource  trade-offs  associated  with  these  methods. 
For  example,  given  current  technology,  the  spacing  of  access  roads  is 
closer  for  uneven-aged  management.     Also,  the  extensive  harvest  acreage 
that  is  required  to  meet  annual  allowable  harvest  volumes  during  the 
initial  phases  of  uneven-aged  management  leads  to  maintaining  many  more 
miles  of  road.     Extending  the  miles  of  road  per  unit  volume  in  the  short 
run  increases  road  costs  relative  to  other  development  costs  and  results  in 
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a  greater  dependence  on  supplemental^  unding  for  preroading.  Furthermore, 
uneven-aged  management  requires  the  building  of  almost  all  roads  during  the 
initial  entry.     This  requires  substantial  additional  investments  until  the 
road  system  is  completed.     The  extreme  old  age  and  decadence  of  most  ex- 
isting stands  makes  conversion  of  these  stands  to  uneven-aged  management 
difficult  or  virtually  impossible  on  a  large  scale. 

Even-aged  management,  on  the  other  hand,  provides  more  flexibility  for 
limiting  or  increasing  the  amount  of  additional  roading  for  future  access, 
primarily  because  operational  efficiencies  under  this  form  of  management 
confine  more  harvest  activities  to  smaller  areas.     Cost  savings  under  even- 
aged  management  can  be  used  to  support  additional  roading  for  future  man- 
agement . 

Mitigation  Measures 

Design  is  an  important  feature  in  every  timber  harvest  activity.  Variables 
that  can  be  manipulated  to  achieve  specific  objectives  or  to  avoid  adverse 
effects  on  other  resources  include  the  size,  shape,  and  arrangement  of 
openings;  the  locations  of  roads  and  support  facilities;  the  logging  tech- 
niques; and  the  type  of  equipment.     For  example,  harvest  units  can  be  de- 
signed to  resemble  natural  openings  or  to  blend  into  the  existing  land- 
scape; while  full  or  partial  suspension  of  logs  being  removed  from  the 
woods  may  be  required  to  protect  watercourses  and  sensitive  soils. 

One  of  the  best  measures  to  protect  land  from  the  mass  wasting  that  may 
result  from  blasting  during  road  construction  is  to  exclude  this  activity 
during  extremely  wet  periods.     Also,  research  has  shown  that  watershed 
erosion  and  damage  to  water  quality  from  road  construction  and  timber  har- 
vesting can  be  significantly  reduced  through  proper  planning,  construction, 
and  follow-up  maintenance  of  roads. 

Maximum  Size  of  Created  Openings 

The  NFMA  regulations  provide  for  a  maximum  size  opening  of  100  acres  for 
the  hemlock-Sitka  spruce  forest  type  of  coastal  Alaska  where  even-aged 
management  is  used.     The  regulations  also  provide  that  cut  openings  larger 
than  those  specified  may  be  permitted  where  larger  units  will  produce  a 
more  desirable  combination  of  benefits,  and  that  such  exceptions  will  be 
provided  for  in  the  Regional  Guide.     Furthermore,  the  100-acre  limit  may  be 
exceeded  on  an  individual  timber  sale  basis  after  60-days  public  notice  and 
review  and  approval  by  the  Regional  Forester.     In  the  event  of  a  natural 
catastrophic  condition,  such  as  a  blowdown,  fire,  or  insect  or  disease 
attack,  the  limitation  shall  not  apply. 

Summary  of  the  Alternatives 

Table  4-6  summarizes  the  alternatives  for  limitations  on  the  size  of  cre- 
ated openings.     Alternative  A  is  the  existing  Regional  standard,  in  which 
160  acres  is  the  maximum  allowable  size,  unless  exceptions  are  warranted. 
This  standard  exceeds  the  100-acre  maximum  size  limit  established  in  the 
NFMA  regulations  for  the  hemlock-Sitka  spruce  forest  type  of  coastal  Alaska. 
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Alternatives  B,  C,  D,  and  E  establish  the  maximum  size  of  openings  within  a 
range  of  75  to  100  acres.     Alternatives  B  and  E  provide  for  exceptions  to 
be  made  under  specified  conditions  without  public  notice,  as  allowed  under 
NFMA  regulations. 

Physical,  Biological,  Social,  and  Economic  Effects 

When  created  openings  are  limited  to  smaller  sizes,  as  under  Alternative  D, 
the  proportion  of  land  area  occupied  by  roads  and  landings  increases.  Con- 
sequently, the  risk,  of  disturbance  to  soil  stability  and  water  quality  may 
be  higher  as  the  miles  of  roads  increase.     The  major  problem  associated 
with  numerous  smaller  openings  across  the  landscape  is  the  risk  of  wind- 
throw  along  the  increasing  lengths  of  edge.     Finally,  a  smaller  opening 
size  may  decrease  logging  efficiency  by  leaving  patches  that  are  uneco- 
nomical to  harvest. 

Size  is  one  of  the  variables  governing  the  use  of  openings  by  wildlife. 
The  abundant  edge,  shorter  escape  routes,  and  diversity  created  by  har- 
vesting in  numerous  smaller  patches  can  increase  the  distribution  and  pop- 
ulation levels  of  small  bird  and  mammal  species.     At  the  same  time,  very 
small  openings  may  result  in  inadequate  ratio  between  forage  areas  and 
cover  areas  for  some  species,  such  as  deer. 

Larger  openings  permit  the  incorporation  of  groups  of  diseased  trees  in  the 
harvest  unit,  thus  reducing  the  possibility  of  infection  of  adjacent 
stands.     However,  larger  openings  may  result  in  inadequate  cover  for 
wildlife. 

Road  construction  costs  tend  to  vary  inversely  with  the  size  of  an  opening 
because  large  openings  provide  greater  harvest  volumes  with  fewer  miles  of 
road.     Logging  and  access  road  costs,  as  well  as  timber  sale  preparation 
costs  (per  unit  of  timber  volume  harvested),  decrease  as  the  size  of  the 
openings  increases. 

The  option  to  exceed  the  opening  size  limits  is  often  necessary  when  re- 
shaping existing  rectangular  clearcuts  to  blend  with  the  natural  terrain  or 
otherwise  meet  visual  management  objectives. 

Comparison  of  the  Alternatives 

Alternatives  B  and  E  state  conditions  under  which  a  larger  opening  may  be 
warranted,  and  they  establish  secondary  size  limits.     These  size  exceptions 
are  permitted  in  the  NFMA  regulations  and  are  intended  to  provide  flexi- 
bility to  produce  a  more  desirable  combination  of  benefits.     The  differ- 
ences between  Alternatives  B  and  E  are  matters  of  scale  and  are  not 
strictly  quantifiable.     The  exceptions  to  the  100-acre  size  limits  are 
restricted  to  individual  clearcut  harvest  units,  rather  than  entire  timber 
sale  contracts. 

The  larger  clearcuts  allowed  as  exceptions  under  both  Alternatives  B  and  E 
might  result  in  one  of  several  benefits,  such  as  better  monetary  returns  to 
the  public  by  reducing  miles  of  road  required  per  acre  harvested  in  the 
short  run;  improved  control  of  dwarf  mistletoe  infection  and,  consequently, 
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improved  second-generation  wood  fiber  yield;  improved  windfirm  conditions; 
enhanced  opportunities  to  establish  logical  yarding  settings  consistent 
with  current  logging  systems  technology;  and  fewer  individual  harvest  units. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  possibly  negative  effects  of  larger  clearcuts. 
The  land  manager  is  given  greater  flexibility  under  Alternatives  B  and  E  to 
assess  the  effects  of  increasing  the  size  of  openings  and  to  take  action  if 
it  is  warranted  in  the  specific  situation. 

The  preferred  alternative,  Alternative  E,  was  developed  after  public  review 
of  the  Draft  Plan  and  Draft  EIS.     It  allows  for  a  reasonable  amount  of 
flexibility  to  design  openings  to  respond  to  specified  circumstances  within 
standard  operating  procedures. 

Mitigation  Measures 

Various  mitigation  measures,  such  as  buffer  and  shade  strips,  are  available 
as  means  to  lessen  effects  on  soil  and  water  quality  when  large  openings 
are  made  adjacent  to  streams. 

Dispersal  and  Size  Variation  of  Tree  Openings  Created  by  Even-Aged  Management 

Dispersal  of  openings  is  influenced  by  rotation  age,  number  of  management 
entries  per  rotation,  number  of  units  comprising  a  feasible  sale  offering, 
and  number  of  years  of  growth  required  for  the  stand  to  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered a  created  opening. 

Summary  of  the  Alternatives 

Alternative  A,  reflecting  the  Area  Guide  policies  for  dispersal  and  size 
variation  of  created  openings,  includes  provisions  for  blending  and  shaping 
openings  with  the  natural  terrain  and  for  reducing  damage  to  wildlife  and 
fish  habitat  associated  with  logging  operations. 

Under  Alternative  B,  the  distribution  of  openings  over  time  would  conform 
to  a  total  compartment  multientry  plan,  and  openings  would  be  scheduled, 
taking  into  consideration  the  assumptions  and  objectives  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Forest  Land  and  Resource  Management  Plan.     Characteristics  to 
be  identified  and  delineated  in  the  multientry  plan  are  listed  in  the  stan- 
dards and  guidelines.     Factors  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  shape 
and  dispersal  of  created  openings  on  an  individual  sale  basis  are  also 
listed. 

Environmental  Effects 

The  need  for  standards  and  guidelines  dealing  with  the  dispersal  of  open- 
ings is  related  to  concerns  about  visual  appearance  and  effects  on  water 
and  soil  resources.     A  concentration  of  cuttings  in  a  short  period  of  time 
on  a  small  area  could  result  in  an  increase  in  erosion  and  sedimentation. 

In  addition,  the  distribution  of  clearcut  areas  determines  the  diversity  of 
forest  successional  stages  and  is  an  important  factor  in  managing  wildlife 
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habitat.     Use  of  forage  by  big  game  in  the  created  openings  will  not  occur 
if  adjacent  uncut  areas  are  too  small  or  they  are  at  an  age  that  does  not 
provide  cover.     Alternatives  A  and  B  allow  for  the  consideration  of  all 
these  factors  in  determining  the  distribution  of  openings. 

Comparison  of  the  Alternatives 

Alternative  A,  the  Area  Guide  policies,  provides  the  core  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Alternative  B,  the  preferred  alternative.     Alternative  B  provides  a 
comprehensive  description  of  the  considerations  to  be  made  for  short-  and 
long-term  multientry  planning.    Alternatives  A  and  B  both  require  that  cut- 
ting units  be  designed  and  scheduled  to  be  compatible  with  the  appearance 
of  the  natural  terrain  and  to  achieve  the  desired  combination  of  resource 
objectives.     In  selecting  harvest  units  for  entry  under  Alternative  B, 
other  resource  management  needs,  such  as  the  landscape,  visual  quality, 
watershed  conditions,  and  wildlife  and  fish  habitat,  must  be  identified  and 
delineated.    Alternative  B  can  be  expected  to  result  in  a  more  uniform 
approach  to  attaining  long-term  resource  needs  than  Alternative  A  by  speci- 
fying required  procedural  steps  to  be  taken  in  multientry  planning.  Alter- 
native B  also  provides  an  integrated  approach  to  scheduling.     For  example, 
it  provides  that  uncut  blocks  of  commercial  forest  land  be  retained  in 
sizes  and  shapes  that  would  constitute  logical  future  logging  units.  In 
addition,  Alternative  B  requires  that  harvest  units  be  dispersed  in  a  way 
that  maximizes  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  transportation  system. 

Mitigation  Measures 

If  appropriate  mitigation  measures  are  followed,  the  distribution  of  open- 
ings should  not  have  a  significant  effect  on  soil  and  water  resources.  The 
potential  for  increased  siltation  can  be  reduced  by  not  scheduling  new  cut- 
ting areas  adjacent  to  an  unforested  area  and  by  distributing  harvest  units 
over  a  wide  area  of  forested  land. 

State  of  Vegetation  To  Be  Reached  Before  a  Cutover  Area  Is  No  Longer  Considered  an 
Opening 

Conceptually,  an  opening  is  no  longer  considered  an  opening  when  the  stage 
of  development  of  the  regenerated  stand  reaches  the  point  where  it  func- 
tions more  as  a  forested  area  than  an  open  area.     From  the  standpoint  of 
different  resources,  this  could  occur  at  different  stages  of  development  of 
the  regenerated  stand.     The  threshold  for  timber  management  purposes  may 
occur  when  it  is  clear  that  the  regenerated  stand  has  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  growing  to  maturity.     From  a  visual  management  perspective,  the 
turning  point  might  be  when  the  site  appears  as  a  young  forest  rather  than 
as  a  restocked  opening.     Conceptually,  each  management  area  could  have  a 
specific  and  unique  set  of  standards  and  guidelines  specifying  when  an  area 
no  longer  will  be  considered  an  opening,  depending  on  the  multiple-use  man- 
agement goals  or  objectives  of  the  area. 

Summary  of  the  Alternatives 

There  are  no  Area  Guide  policies  relating  to  the  state  of  vegetation. 
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Alternative  B  is  a  variable  alternative.     The  standard  would  be  selected 
depending  on  whether  the  principal  objective  to  be  met  concerns  visual 
quality,  wildlife  habitat,  or  silviculture.     If  visual  quality  is  the 
primary  consideration,  an  opening  does  not  exist  when  vegetation  masks 
stumps  and  other  logging  debris,  when  the  crown  closure  is  60  percent  or 
greater,  or  when  gradation  of  contrast  is  achieved  from  viewer  positions. 
If  wildlife  is  the  primary  consideration,  then  the  criteria  are  that  vege- 
tation has  reached  a  height  of  approximately  10  feet  or  covers  75  percent 
of  the  area,  and  that  the  vegetation  is  evenly  distributed.     If  the  objec- 
tive is  silvicultural,  Alternative  B  requires  that  merchantable  tree  spe- 
cies, the  majority  of  which  exceed  5  feet  in  height,  occur  at  a  stocking 
level  of  at  least  300  well-distributed  trees  per  acre. 

Criteria  for  visual  quality  and  wildlife  habitat  given  in  Alternative  B  are 
considered  to  be  satisfactory  guidelines  to  meet  stand  density  and  closure 
objectives  for  the  two  resources.     The  criteria  for  silviculture  are  based 
on  current  Regional  practices  as  applied  to  precommercial  thinning  and 
planting.     Three  hundred  well-distributed  trees  per  acre  represent  an  aver- 
age spacing  of  12-by-12  feet. 

Alternative  C,  the  preferred  alternative,  allows  the  reasonable  application 
of  Regional  silvicultural  guidelines,  which  provide  that  minimum  stocking 
levels  will  be  based  on  spacing,  distribution,  and  stand  management  objec- 
tives, rather  than  on  the  number  of  trees  per  acre.    Although  the  height  to 
be  reached  will  normally  be  5  feet,  the  height  and  density  requirements  may 
be  adjusted  by  the  Forest  Supervisor  to  meet  specific  resource  management 
considerations. 

Environmental  Effects 

The  effects  of  applying  and  timing  timber  management  practices  in  accor- 
dance with  the  standards  and  guidelines  are  highly  variable  and  dependent 
upon  local  site  conditions  and  other  factors.     They  are  also  dependent  upon 
the  measures  used  to  mitigate  potential  effects. 

Effects  of  the  alternatives  on  the  physical  environment  would  tend  to  be 
expressed  not  in  the  cutover  areas,  but  in  the  adjacent  stands,  because  the 
alternatives  dictate  when  they  can  be  harvested.    Thus,  standards  and 
guidelines  for  the  state  of  vegetation  to  be  reached  before  an  area  is  no 
longer  considered  an  opening  actually  govern  the  distribution  of  adjacent 
harvest  units.     Therefore,  environmental  effects  of  these  alternatives 
would  mirror  the  effects  of  the  alternatives  regulating  the  dispersal  of 
openings  created  by  even-aged  harvest  cutting.     In  general,  as  the  time 
interval  between  harvesting  areas  adjacent  to  cutover  areas  decreases,  the 
potential  for  rapid  runoff,  soil  movement,  and  sediment  levels  in  water 
increases.     As  standards  for  the  state  of  vegetation  in  cutover  areas 
become  more  stringent,  the  visual  contrast  between  harvested  stands  and 
cutover  areas  becomes  less  sharp.     Standards  and  guidelines  governing  the 
duration  that  an  area  will  be  considered  an  opening  (and  thus  the  timing  of 
harvests  in  adjacent  areas)  are  essential  in  ensuring  the  continuing  supply 
of  diverse  habitat  conditions  for  wildlife.     As  dispersal  of  cutting  areas 
is  forced  through  these  requirements,  the  potential  of  harassment  for 
wildlife  is  reduced,  even  when  the  state  of  vegetation  requirements  focus 
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on  timber  management,  as  in  Alternative  C     The  quality  and  dispersion  of 
thermal  and  escape  cover  provided  for  wildlife  is  also  contingent  on  these 
standards  and  guidelines. 

Comparison  of  the  Alternatives 

Alternative  B  provides  a  range  of  opportunities  to  satisfy  visual,  wild- 
life, and  silvicultural  needs,  but  is  prescriptive  beyond  the  needs  that 
may  be  encountered  on  a  case-by-case  basis.     Alternative  B,  in  conjunction 
with  the  size  limitations  on  created  openings,  could  prevent  the  timely 
harvesting  of  adjacent  blocks  of  old-growth  timber,  thereby  unnecessarily 
increasing  the  costs  of  stand  management. 

Alternative  C  is  the  preferred  standard  for  defining  when  cutover  areas  no 
longer  are  considered  openings,  because  it  represents  a  minimum  condition 
to  be  achieved  in  response  to  revegetating  an  opening.     It  provides  for  a 
minimum  height,  but  leaves  to  the  land  manager  the  determination  of  stock- 
ing adequacy.     Alternative  C  does  not  preclude  the  opportunity  to  satisfy 
visual,  wildlife,  or  other  silvicultural  needs  that  warrant  the  application 
of  higher  standards  deemed  appropriate  through  the  interdisciplinary  pro- 
cess.    For  example,  if  the  primary  objective  is  to  manage  for  wildlife 
cover,  the  desired  tree  height  may  be  appreciably  taller  with  a  greater 
percent  crown  cover. 

Alternative  C  may  result  in  better  opportunities  to  achieve  a  more  uniform 
gradient  of  regenerated  stand  heights,  thus  improving  the  visual  contrast 
where  warranted.     It  also  can  be  expected  to  be  more  economical.     The  major 
potentially  negative  effect  of  Alternative  C  is  that  some  could  perceive 
that  the  guideline  might  be  applied  uniformly  without  consideration  of 
other  values. 

Management  Intensity 

There  are  a  number  of  timber  management  activities  that  affect  harvest 
levels,  including  reforestation,  thinning,  tree  improvement,  site  prep- 
aration, salvage  of  dead  or  dying  material,  and  harvest  cutting  methods. 
The  objective  of  increasing  management  intensity  is  to  improve  the  timber 
production  of  the  Forest.     There  have  been  a  limited  number  of  studies  on 
fertilization  to  date.     They  do  not  imply  that  fertilization  will  be  effec- 
tive in  improving  productivity  in  coastal  Alaska. 

Summary  of  the  Alternatives 

Alternative  A  includes  the  Area  Guide  policies  for  artificial  reforesta- 
tion, precommercial  thinning,  genetic  improvement,  and  fertilization. 
Alternative  B,  the  preferred  alternative,  augments  the  Area  Guide  policies 
to  reflect  legislation  and  the  congressional  intent  of  RPA,  NFMA,  and  the 
Alaska  Lands  Act  for  the  improved  production  and  protection  of  the  timber 
supply.     This  alternative  includes  guidelines  for  the  selection,  schedul- 
ing, and  implementation  of  silvicultural  practices,  including  stand  ex- 
aminations. 
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Physical,  Biological,  Social,  and  Economic  Effects 


Generally,  the  environmental  effects  of  either  alternative  would  increase 
as  management  intensity  increases.     Some  soil  displacement  could  be  associ- 
ated with  site  preparation,  thinning,  and  harvest  practices.     Specific  ef- 
fects resulting  from  management  practices  and  allocations,  and  the  location 
of  such  effects,  will  be  identified  in  individual  Forest  Plans. 

As  activity  increases,  the  chances  of  disturbing  fish  and  wildlife  also 
would  increase.    More  intensive  management  also  would  tend  to  remove  more 
material  from  the  forest,  thereby  reducing  the  amount  of  organic  matter 
remaining.     As  management  activities  increase,  the  quality  of  recreational 
experiences  could  decrease. 

More  intensive  management  would  provide  the  opportunity  for  an  increased 
volume  of  timber  to  be  grown  and  harvested.     This  could  provide  for  a 
greater  number  of  jobs  and  an  increased  personal  income.    More  intensive 
management  activity  also  would  increase  costs  or  budget  outlays  that  are 
necessary  to  maintain  the  work  force. 

Comparison  of  the  Alternatives 

Both  Alternatives  A  and  B  encourage  timber  stand  improvement  practices  that 
enhance  multiresource  benefits,  such  as  precommercial  thinning  in  winter 
deer  range  and  reforestation  of  areas  having  scenic  values.     They  both 
stress  the  use  of  artificial  reforestation  and  the  use  of  genetic  improve- 
ments and  other  methods,  when  appropriate,  to  increase  wood  production. 
The  preferred  alternative,  Alternative  B,  increases  management  intensity  in 
accordance  with  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  to  achieve  the  timber  harvest  neces- 
sary to  maintain  specified  employment  levels,  while  allocating  5.4  million 
acres  of  the  Tongass  National  Forest  to  wilderness  use.     This  alternative 
provides  for  the  improved  production,  protection,  and  utilization  of  the 
timber  resource.     It  provides  also  that  stands  be  examined  in  the  first  and 
third  year  following  treatment. 

Utilization  Standards 

Minimum  size  and  maximum  defect  standards  determine  how  much  timber  a  com- 
pany is  required  to  remove  for  a  timber  sale.    These  standards  are  used  to 
determine  harvest  levels  for  the  Region.     The  optimum  practical  use  of  wood 
material  is  required  under  all  the  alternatives  for  utilization  standards 
in  Region  10.     While  product  utilization  normally  refers  to  sawlogs,  half 
of  the  total  wood  currently  harvested  from  the  Tongass  National  Forest  is 
manufactured  into  pulp.     These  sawlog  merchantability  standards  do  not  ap- 
ply to  pulp.     However,  guidelines  for  harvest  scheduling  priorities  apply 
to  the  harvest  of  both  cant  and  pulp  wood.     For  base  years  1978  and  1979, 
an  average  of  30  percent  of  the  total  harvest  of  spruce  and  59  percent  of 
the  hemlock  was  manufactured  into  pulp,  with  the  balance  going  to  cant 
production. 

Summary  of  the  Alternatives 

Alternative  A  represents  the  Area  Guide  Policy  pertaining  to  wood  utili- 
zation; however,  it  lacks  a  full  definition  of  the  utilization  standards 
currently  in  use. 
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Alternative  B,  the  preferred  alternative,  is  intended  to  promote  the  best 
use  of  timber  products.     It  represents  current  utilization  trends,  market 
conditions,  and  technological  state-of-the-art  utilization  capabilities. 
Utilization  standards  are  provided  for  regenerated  stands  and  old-growth 
stands  of  merchantable  timber.     These  will  be  reviewed  periodically. 
Guidelines  for  yarding,  scheduling,  contracting,  and  utilization  of  other 
material  are  listed.     Alternative  C  goes  further  to  include  utility  log 
volumes  in  the  allowable  sale  quantity  calculations. 

Environmental  Effects 

The  principal  physical  effects  of  utilization  standards  are  related  to  how 
much  of  the  harvested  tree  is  left  in  the  forest  after  the  harvest. 

The  utilization  standards  also  would  affect  the  availability  of  organic 
matter  for  incorporation  into  the  soil,  wildlife  habitat,  and  visual 
quality.     Some  deadwood  is  needed  in  place  to  provide  habitat  for  certain 
wildlife  species.     This  includes  dead  standing  trees  for  nesting  and 
perching,  and  dead  and  down  logs  for  feeding  and  cover  sites.     Reduction  of 
slash  in  clearcut  areas  benefits  movement  of  wildlife  (such  as  deer)  and 
makes  forage  more  available  for  use.     It  also  makes  the  area  more  acces- 
sible for  intensive  timber  management  and  use  by  recreationists. 

Harvesting  costs  would  be  higher  when  handling  small  material.  The  higher 
the  level  of  timber  supply  provided  by  the  utilization  standards,  the  more 
employment  opportunities  would  be  enhanced. 

Comparison  of  the  Alternatives 

Alternative  B  differs  from  Alternative  A  in  that  it  defines  sawlog  mer- 
chantability standards  currently  used  in  the  Alaska  Region.     These  stan- 
dards will  result  in  the  highest  level  of  fiber  removal  now  possible  under 
current  market  conditions  and  industry-wide  utilization  trends.  Alterna- 
tive B  also  encourages  the  yarding  of  unmerchantable  material  from  sales  to 
improve  the  utilization  of  firewood  materials  where  there  are  transporta- 
tion links  to  established  communities. 

Alternative  C  differs  from  Alternative  B  by  including  utility  volumes  in 
the  allowable  sale  quantity  calculations.     Inclusion  of  utility  volumes 
would  increase  the  annual  allowable  sale  quantity  above  the  450  million 
board  feet  calculated  in  the  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan.     In  establishing 
the  4.5  billion  board  feet  per  decade  level,  Congress  considered  that  util- 
ity log  volumes  were  not  included  in  that  level.     The  volume  of  utility 
logs  was  not  included  in  the  original  determination  of  the  volume  necessary 
to  sustain  employment  levels. 

Mitigation  Measures 

The  Regional  supplement  to  the  Forest  Service  Manual  specifies  snag  reten- 
tion standards  in  relation  to  timber  sales.     In  general,  habitat  for  cavity 
nesters  is  decreasing,  though  it  is  not  considered  a  problem  because  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  suitable  habitat  that  is  not  being  used. 
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Transportation  and  Utility  Corridors 
Summary  of  the  Alternatives 

The  Area  Guide  policy  (Alternative  A)  on  transportation  and  utility  cor- 
ridors has  been  modified  and  adopted  as  proposed  policy  (Alternative  B)  for 
the  Regional  Guide.     The  preferred  alternative,  Alternative  B,  requires 
that  corridor  planning  and  development  comply  with  standards  and  guidelines 
of  other  resource  elements.     Coordination  requirements  with  Canadian, 
Federal,  State  and  other  government  agencies,  communities,  private  land- 
owners, and  affected  individuals  are  listed.     Transportation  and  utility 
corridor  planning  would  be  integrated  with  Forest  Plans  to  the  extent  ap- 
propriate.    Utility  corridors  would  follow  land  transportation  routes  to 
the  extent  practicable  and  appropriate. 

Physical,  Biological,  Social,  and  Economic  Effects 

Any  development  within  a  designated  existing  utility  corridor  or  transpor- 
tation corridor,  or  the  designation  of  a  new  utility  corridor  has  the 
potential  to  adversely  affect  soil,  water  quality,  fish,  wildlife,  visual 
quality,  and  recreation  experiences.     Areas  that  may  be  affected  also  are 
special  areas  along  potential  corridor  routes,  such  as  critical  habitat  for 
threatened  and  endangered  species;  congressionally  designated  wildernesses, 
national  recreation  areas,  wild  and  scenic  rivers,  national  trails,  and  the 
State  counterpart;  historical  and  archaeological  artifacts;  wildlife  rear- 
ing and  cover  areas;  and  campsites. 

The  location  and  management  of  corridors  affect  a  wide  range  of  people, 
including  residents  of  the  Region,  who  require  transmission  of  electricity, 
oil,  gas,  water,  and  food;  visitors  to  the  National  Forests  seeking  recre- 
ation and  pleasant  scenery;  and  private  landowners  along  the  extension  of 
corridors  on  National  Forest  System  lands.     The  economic  effects  of  the 
location  and  designation  of  corridors  affect  many  industries  of  the  Re- 
gion, including  those  engaged  in  manufacturing,  transportation,  providing 
utilities,  building  construction,  and  shipping  overseas. 

Comparison  of  the  Alternatives 

Alternative  B  combines  policies  from  the  transportation  section  of  the  Area 
Guide  (Alternative  A)  with  new  material.     The  Forest  Service  is  not  a  pub- 
lic road  agency.     Rather,  most  of  the  approximately  200  miles  per  year  of 
roads  constructed  by  the  Forest  Service  in  the  Region  are  built  with  pur- 
chaser credits  as  a  part  of  the  timber  sale  program  of  the  Region.  The 
Forest  Service  is  limited  by  the  1964  Forest  Roads  and  Trails  Act  to  re- 
quire road  construction  by  the  timber  purchaser  only  to  the  standard  needed 
for  timber  harvest  and  removal.     However,  these  roads  provide  access  for 
many  other  uses,  such  as  hunting,  fishing,  and  picnicking.     Where  permanent 
communities  are  connected,  the  roads  may  form  the  nucleus  of  a  basic  trans- 
portation system. 

Typical  1980  construction  costs  for  a  permanent  single  lane  road  (14  foot 
width)  with  turnouts  and  bridges  were  $180,000  per  mile.     A  similar  road 
without  long-term  drainage  structures  (temporary  road)  costs  about  $127,000 
per  mile. 
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Both  Alternative  A  and  Alternative  B,  the  preferred  alternative,  require 
the  Forest  Service  to  continue  to  work  and  coordinate  with  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  in  transportation  planning.     Adoption  of  the 
preferred  alternative  would  provide  greater  recognition  of  the  social 
effects  of  transportation  connections  between  communities  by  recognizing 
that  the  decision  on  whether  to  link  communities  by  roads  must  be  made  with 
the  maximum  amount  of  participation  by  those  communities  and  may  result  in 
a  decision  not  to  link  the  communities.     Thus,  these  policies  may  limit  the 
administrative  option  of  interconnected  road  systems  for  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice.    Variables  that  must  be  addressed  include  whether  a  community  is  to 
be  connected  to  the  system  or  not,  the  timing  of  construction,  and  the  con- 
version of  roads  to  a  State  highway  system  status. 

The  Forest  Plan,  as  the  land  allocation  and  scheduling  framework  of  re- 
source activities,  will  show  the  major  transportation  system  to  be  used  to 
access  the  National  Forests.     The  specific  environmental  consequences  of 
road  construction  will  be  addressed  for  each  route  in  the  site-specific 
analyses.     Forest  planning  will  address  an  overview  of  these  consequences 
in  dealing  with  the  allocation  of  lands  for  transportation  corridors. 

Utility  corridors  will  usually  follow  land  transportation  routes.     It  is 
recognized  that  utility  corridors  do  not  have  the  same  siting  criteria  as 
roads  or  railroads.    Where  environmental  and  economic  consequences  of 
parallel  siting  favor  separate  corridors,  they  may  be  used.    However,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  proliferation  of  corridors  is  to  be  avoided. 

Mitigation  Measures 

Mitigation  measures  will  be  developed  as  part  of  the  involvement  of  inter- 
ested or  affected  individuals  and  agencies  in  developing  direction  con- 
cerning road  linkages. 

Air  Quality 

The  amended  Clean  Air  Act  of  August  1977  includes  three  air-quality  classes 
that  will  be  applied  to  different  geographical  areas.     The  Class  I,  II,  and 
III  designations  are  not  standards  in  themselves.     The  classes  specify  the 
maximum  allowable  increases  in  concentrations  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  partic- 
ulate matter  that  are  permitted  over  the  baseline  concentrations.     In  no 
case  can  the  increment  exceed  the  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards. 

A  Class  I  designation  permits  only  a  minor  increase  above  the  baseline 
level.    A  Class  II  designation  permits  moderate  amounts  of  particulates  and 
higher  levels  of  nitrogen  and  sulfur  compounds  normally  associated  with 
moderate  industrial  growth.     A  Class  III  designation  permits  higher  levels 
of  particulates  and  other  emissions  often  accompanying  industrial  opera- 
tions. 

Summary  of  the  Alternatives 

There  is  no  Area  Guide  policy  concerning  air  quality.     Alternative  B  is  the 
only  alternative  that  was  developed.     It  represents  current  direction  and 
calls  for  the  coordination  of  smoke  management  within  the  Alaska  Department 
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of  Environmental  Conservation.     Local  sources  of  emissions  will  be 
evaluated  to  ensure  that  airshed  integrity  is  maintained. 

Environmental  Effects 

The  environmental  effects  on  air  quality  on  National  Forest  System  lands  in 
Alaska  are  the  result  primarily  of  woodstove  burning,  and  occasionally  of 
wildfire  and  prescribed  fire.     The  extent  of  localized  effects  on  wildlife 
and  recreation  is  unknown. 

Air  quality  on  the  National  Forests  is  expected  to  remain  much  the  same  as 
it  is  currently  through  the  life  of  this  plan.    Localized  smoke  accumula- 
tions from  woodstoves,  wildfire,  and  prescribed  use  of  fire  are  expected. 
Coordination  with  the  Alaska  Department  of  Environmental  Conservation  will 
mitigate  short-term  effects;  no  long-term  effects  are  foreseen.    With  few 
exceptions,  Alaska  is  classified  for  prevention  of  significant  deteriora- 
tion (Class  II).     This  classification  applies  to  all  airsheds  on  National 
Forests.     Increments  of  air  quality  are  not  expected  to  be  exceeded  by 
actions  on  the  National  Forests.     Activities  expected  to  affect  air  quality 
will  be  coordinated  with  the  State  of  Alaska. 

OTHER  ENVIRONMENTAL  EFFECTS  (CUMULATIVE) 
Overview 

In  the  preceding  sections  of  this  chapter,  analysis  and  discussion  focused 
on  potentially  significant  environmental  consequences  that  would  occur  with 
the  implementation  of  alternative  standards  and  guidelines  for  each  of  the 
eight  resource  management  categories.     Individual  resource  management  cate- 
gories were  considered  separately  to  facilitate  the  discussion  of  environ- 
mental effects.     Only  effects  of  Regional  significance  were  described, 
because  environmental  effects  that  may  occur  from  applying  a  set  of  manage- 
ment directives  to  a  particular  land  area  or  effects  with  significance  at 
the  National  Forest  level  will  be  identified  through  the  Forest  planning 
process. 

This  section  examines  the  cumulative  environmental  effects  that  could  re- 
sult from  the  implementation  of  an  entire  set  of  standards  and  guidelines 
taken  together  as  management  direction.     To  facilitate  the  discussion  of 
such  effects,  two  sets  of  standards  and  guidelines  will  be  compared — the 
set  of  preferred  alternatives  and  the  no  action  set.     The  preferred  alter- 
natives for  the  eight  categories  of  standards  and  guidelines  appear  as  the 
proposed  actions  in  the  Regional  Guide.     The  no  action  set  consists  of 
current  policy  as  represented  in  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide. 

Only  two  policy  sets  will  be  compared  for  their  cumulative  effects,  because 
alternative  standards  and  guidelines  that  are  neither  current  direction  nor 
the  preferred  alternative  do  not  follow  a  theme  from  one  policy  category  to 
the  next. 

The  intent  of  the  preferred  alternatives  (proposed  actions)  is  much  the 
same  as  the  current  approach  that  stresses  physical,  biological,  social, 
and  economic  analysis;  an  interdisciplinary  approach;  achievement  of 
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multiresource  objectives;  and  involvement  of  others  in  the  Forest  Service 
planning  and  decisionmaking  process.     The  proposed  actions  reiterate  the 
Region's  commitment  to  the  policies  in  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  and 
the  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan.     In  addition,  the  preferred  alternatives 
explicitly  or  implicitly  require  that  assumptions  made  in  setting  Forest 
natural  resource  targets  (such  as  the  timber  target)  are  treated  as  commit- 
ments to  be  observed  in  planning  and  executing  projects.     This  added  empha- 
sis on  follow-through  should  have  cumulative  positive  benefits  for  all  re- 
sources while  making  it  possible  to  achieve  a  greater  degree  of  efficiency 
in  managing  wood  for  production  and  getting  the  most  for  dollars  spent. 

Mitigation  Measures  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

As  stated  previously,  the  standards  and  guidelines  proposed  in  the  Regional 
Guide  are  programmatic  in  nature.     The  actual  effects  of  implementing  the 
standards  and  guidelines  will  be  determined  in  individual  Forest  Plans. 
The  Forest  planning  process  incorporates  many  mitigation  measures  to  pre- 
vent adverse  environmental  effects.     The  NFMA  regulations  require  balanced 
consideration  of  all  resources  to  ensure  that  multiple  uses  are  realized 
and  their  yields  sustained.     The  NFMA  regulations,  Forest  Service  Direc- 
tives System,  and  forest-wide  management,  as  well  as  requirements  specific 
to  each  analysis  area  developed  for  each  Forest  Plan  provide  a  minimum 
level  of  protection  for  all  resources  and  mitigate  adverse  environmental 
effects.     Therefore,  none  of  the  standards  and  guidelines  should  produce 
unacceptable  environmental  consequences. 

Prime  Farmlands,  Wetlands,  Floodplains,  and  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

The  set  of  proposed  actions  (combined  with  policies  retained  from  the 
Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide)  provides  the  greatest  flexibility  in  adapting 
Forest  management  activities  to  the  prevailing  hydrologic  and  physiographic 
conditions.     Therefore,  the  set  of  proposed  actions  will  help  to  protect 
specified  wetlands  and  floodplains. 

There  are  no  prime  farmlands  on  National  Forest  System  lands  in  Alaska. 
The  Situk  River  is  the  only  river  on  National  Forest  System  lands  that  has 
been  identified  for  study  as  a  potential  component  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  System.     The  EIS  and  Study  Report  being  prepared  by  the  Forest 
Service,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of  Alaska,  addresses  possible  ad- 
verse effects  to  the  river.     Regional  standards  and  guidelines  should 
mitigate  potential  adverse  effects. 

Energy  Requirements 

The  proposed  actions  require  a  greater  degree  of  planning  to  achieve 
efficiency  than  the  no  action  alternatives.     These  actions  will  increase 
energy  conservation  by  allowing  more  flexibility  in  the  size  of  created 
openings  and  more  preplanning  in  laying  out  timber  harvest  units  over 
several  entries. 
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Unavoidable  Adverse  Environmental  Effects 


Implementation  of  any  of  the  alternative  standards  and  guidelines  could 
result  in  some  adverse  environmental  effects  that  cannot  be  avoided.  The 
degree  and  severity  of  the  adverse  effects  will  be  addressed  at  the  Forest 
level.     Adverse  effects  can  be  minimized  by  adhering  to  Regional  and  Forest 
standards  and  guidelines.     These  will  be  supplemented  by  specific  mitiga- 
tion measures  when  project  environmental  analyses  determine  the  need  for 
additional  measures.     Effects  on  Forest  resources,  such  as  those  described 
below,  will  be  determined  and  addressed  in  Forest  Plans  and  during  project 
planning. 

1.  Scenic  Values.     Silvicultural  and  road  construction  activities 
cause  a  temporary  change  in  the  landscape  that  is  usually  distaste- 
ful to  the  observer.     Under  both  sets  of  alternatives,  there  is 
opportunity  to  mitigate  this  effect  by  allowing  for  the  reshaping 
of  clearcuts  to  blend  with  the  natural  terrain. 

2.  Recreation.     Such  project  activities  as  timber  harvest  and  road 
construction  occurring  under  both  sets  of  alternatives  temporarily 
disrupt  recreation  uses.     However,  as  road  systems  are  developed, 
some  areas  will  have  increased  recreation  use. 

3.  Water  Quality  and  Fisheries  Habitat.     Sediment  caused  by  human 
activity  is  considered  the  most  significant  pollutant  in  Forest 
streams.     Road  construction  and  harvest  activities  under  both  sets 
of  alternatives  may  increase  sediment  production. 

4.  Air  Quality.     Three  types  of  adverse  effects  that  result  from  the 
proposed  or  no  action  standards  and  guidelines  relating  to  air 
quality  cannot  be  avoided.     Even  operating  under  available  smoke 
management  plans,  there  are  occasionally  intrusions  of  smoke  into 
the  designated  areas  because  of  local  winds,  an  incorrect  weather 
forecast,  or  an  escaped  fire.     Second,  prescribed  burning  is  al- 
lowed under  the  preferred  alternative.     Effects  would  be  short- 
lived and  temporary,  but  in  many  cases  necessary  for  wildlife  habi- 
tat management  of  these  areas.    And  third,  an  increasing  emphasis 
on  residue  utilization  is  manifested  in  the  use  of  wood  for  home 
heating,  with  potential  adverse  consequences  in  some  of  the  air- 
sheds in  this  Region. 

5.  Wildlife  Habitat.     Intensive  management  and  other  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  timber  accessible  for  harvest  will  change  the 
pattern  of  high-quality  wildlife  habitat.     In  addition,  it  will 
make  remote  areas  more  available  for  recreational  and  hunting  uses. 

Summary  of  Irreversible  and  Irretrievable  Commitment  of  Resources 

An  "irreversible  commitment"  of  resources  results  from  a  decision  to  use  or 
modify  resources  that  are  renewable  only  over  a  long  period  of  time,  such 
as  soil  productivity,  or  nonrenewable  resources  such  as  minerals.  All 
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Forest  Plans  are  based  on  the  principles  of  multiple  use  and  maintenance  of 
long-term  productivity. 

An  "irretrievable  commitment"  of  resources  is  the  production  of  renewable 
resources  that  is  lost  because  of  allocation  decisions  that  forgo  the  pro- 
duction or  use  of  renewable  resources.     The  truncated  successional  stage 
due  to  short  rotation  lengths  prevents  second-growth  forests  from  reaching 
natural  climax  conditions.     The  timber  industry  states  that  not  harvesting 
old  growth  results  in  wood  foregone.     Biologists,  on  the  other  hand,  state 
that  old-growth  stands  are  at  a  steady  state,  and,  therefore,  maintenance 
of  the  old-growth  condition  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  loss  of  wood. 

Relationship  Between  Short-Term  Uses  and  Long-Term  Productivity 

The  relationship  between  short-term  uses  and  long-term  productivity  is 
extremely  complex  and  depends  upon  management  objectives  and  site-specific 
conditions.     In  general,  the  risk  of  adverse  effects  on  long-term  produc- 
tivity is  greater  under  the  no  action  set  of  alternatives.     The  preferred 
alternative  for  the  dispersal  and  size  variation  of  created  openings 
stresses  multientry  layout  plans  that  take  into  account  the  long-term 
effects  of  the  design  of  harvest  units.     However,  actual  decisions  af- 
fecting the  long-term  productivity  of  the  land  are  made  at  the  Forest 
level.     By  law,  the  Forest  Plan  incorporates  the  concept  of  sustained  yield 
of  resource  outputs,  while  maintaining  the  productivity  of  all  resources. 
Specific  direction  included  in  the  forest-wide  management  requirements 
ensures  that  long-term  productivity  will  not  be  hindered  by  short-term 
management  practices. 

Conflicts  With  Plans  of  Other  Public  Agencies 

Regional  planning  has  been  coordinated  with  the  equivalent  and  related 
planning  efforts  of  other  Federal  agencies;  Regional,  State  and  local 
governments;  and  Alaska  Native  groups  and  Native  corporations.  Development 
of  the  proposed  standards  and  guidelines  was  a  result  of  this  coordination 
and  other  public  involvement.     In  addition,  the  Regional  Guide  has  bene- 
fitted from  the  extensive  cooperation  that  contributed  to  the  Southeast 
Alaska  Area  Guide.     Conflicts  with  the  plans  and  policies  of  the  entities 
mentioned  above  resulting  from  the  implementation  of  the  proposed  standards 
and  guidelines  were  not  identified  during  the  Regional  planning  process. 
When  specific  proposals  or  projects  are  to  be  implemented,  established 
coordination  procedures  will  be  followed  to  address  this  concern. 


SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  (CUMULATIVE) 

Based  on  the  last  8  years  of  employment  information,  National  Forest 
harvests  over  the  next  decade  in  the  Alaska  Region  will  generate 
approximately  2,750  jobs  annually  within  the  timber  industry.     These  jobs, 
in  addition  to  Forest  Service  employment,  will  induce  another  2,075  jobs 
throughout  the  State's  economy.     Assuming  that  the  Native  corporation 
harvests  average  225  million  board  measure  per  year  over  the  decade,  as 
projected  for  intensive  management  practices  in  the  Report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  accompanying  the  Alaska  Lands 
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Act,  another  520  timber  industry  jobs  and  415  other  jobs  should  be  created. 
Employment-output  ratios  for  Native  corporation  harvests  are  lower  because 
of  the  absence  of  primary  processing  regulations  requiring  the  semiprocess- 
ing  of  logs  to  cants  and  waneys  before  export.    Without  this  restriction, 
the  Native  corporations  are  free  to  export  their  higher  quality  logs  in  the 
round. 

Historically,  employment  in  the  logging  industry  shows  greater  variability 
than  employment  in  pulp  and  sawmilling  industries.     While  mill  employment 
is  generally  more  stable,  when  employment  levels  do  change,  the  resulting 
effects  are  greater.    With  an  increased  statewide  timber  harvest  due  to  the 
addition  of  Native  corporation  harvests,  an  overall  increase  in  timber  in- 
dustry employment  is  anticipated.     This  increase,  however,  may  not  coincide 
with  greater  economic  stability  because  of  the  seasonal  nature  of  logging 
operations  and  the  relatively  remote  and  self-sufficient  characteristics  of 
logging  camps.     Also,  Native  corporation  harvest  levels  may  be  more  sensi- 
tive to  market  fluctuations  than  harvests  from  public  land. 

Employment  related  to  fisheries  is  seasonal.     Commercial  fishing  employment 
is  relatively  stable  because  of  the  State's  limited  entry  regulations, 
which  restrict  the  number  of  commercial  fishing  permits  allowed.  Fish 
processing,  on  the  other  hand,  is  highly  variable  because  of  the  seasonal 
nature  of  the  work  and  because  of  relatively  large  changes  in  the  annual 
commercial  catch  and  market  conditions. 

Employment  related  to  tourism  is  growing;  though,  it  is  also  seasonal. 
Much  of  this  employment  occurs  out  of  State,  or  briefly  within  Alaska,  as 
in  the  case  of  commercial  airlines  and  cruise  ships. 
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Chapter  5 
LIST  OF  PREPARERS 


INTERDISCIPLINARY  TEAM 

The  interdisciplinary  team,  which  is  responsible  for  integrating  knowledge  of 
the  physical,  biological,  economic,  and  social  sciences  in  the  Regional  plan- 
ning process,  prepared  this  EIS.    Team  members  were  responsible  for  identify- 
ing and  analyzing  issues,  developing  options  for  issue  resolution  and  alterna- 
tive plans,  analyzing  the  environmental  effects,  and  evaluating  planning 
alternatives.     (Further  interdisciplinary  functions  are  described  in  36  CFR 
219.5. ) 


Participant 
Susan  L.  Boyle 


Job  Title 


Team  Leader 


Degree 


M.L.A.  , 
Environmental 
Planning 


Applicable 
Work  Experience 
(years) 


21 


Helen  C.  Castillo 


Planning  Systems 
Specialist 


B.A.  , 

Anthropology 


David  Dunnaway 


Regional  Wildlife 
Biologist 


B.S.,  Forestry 


22 


William  G.  Edwards 


Budget  Officer 


M.S.,  Natural 
Resources 
Administration 


18 


Elden  Estep 


Research,  Pacific 
Northwest 


M.S.,  Forest 
Products 


14 


Dave  R.  Gibbons 


Regional  Fisheries 
Biologist 


Ph.D. ,  Fisheries 


Joseph  R.  Mehrkens 


Regional  Economist 


M.S.,  Economic  and 
System  Analysis 


Robert  M.  Muth 


Regional  Social 
Scientist 


M.P.A. ,  Public 
Administration 
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William  R.  Overdorff 
Thomas  J.  Sheehy 
W.  L.  Sheridan 

Kenneth  D.  Vaughan 

Eugene  E.  Wheeler 

Ronald  L.  Wood 


Forester 

Soil  Scientist 

Fisheries  Biologist 


Transportation 
Planner 

State  and 
Private  Forestry 

Regional  Landscape 
Architect 


B.S.,  Forestry  27 

B.S.,  Soil  Science  15 

B.S.,  Zoology  and  25 
Fisheries 

M.S.,  Civil  15 
Eng  ineering 

B.S.,  Forestry  24 


B.S.,  Landscape  15 
Architecture 


Cathy  L.  Grant z 
Janet  K.  Paul 


Clerical  Support  Group 


Other  resource  specialists  provided  support  to  the  interdisciplinary 
planning  team  as  necessary. 
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Chapter  6 
DISTRIBUTION  LIST 


FEDERAL  OFFICIALS  AND  AGENCIES 

USDA  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service;  Anchorage,  Alaska 
USDI  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  Juneau,  Alaska 

USDI  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  State  Director;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

USDI  Bureau  of  Mines;  Juneau,  Alaska 

USDA  Fanners  Home  Administration;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

US  Federal  Highway  Administration;  Juneau,  Alaska 

US  Federal  Highway  Administration,  Region  10;  Portland,  Oregon 

US  Department  of  Commerce,  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  Alaska  Region; 

Juneau,  Alaska 
USDI  National  Park  Service;  Juneau,  Alaska 

USDI  National  Park  Service,  Area  Director;  Anchorage,  Alaska 
Small  Business  Administration;  Anchorage,  Alaska 
USDA  Soil  Conservation  Service;  Fairbanks,  Alaska 

Soil  Conservation  Service,  Environmental  Sciences  Division;  Washington,  D.C. 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  State  Conservationist;  Anchorage,  Alaska 
U.S.  Coast  Guard;  Juneau,  Alaska 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Anilca  Coordinator;  Juneau,  Alaska 

U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Office  of  Environmental 

Quality;  Seattle,  Washington 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Environmental  Project  Review; 

Washington,  D.C. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary; 

Anchorage,  Alaska 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency;  Anchorage,  Alaska 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Region  10;  Seattle,  Washington 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service;  Juneau,  Alaska 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Area  Director;  Anchorage,  Alaska 
U.S.  Geological  Survey;  Juneau,  Alaska 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Representative  Don  Young;  Washington,  D.C. 
U.S.  Senate,  Senator  Frank  Murkowski;  Washington,  D.C. 
U.S.  Senate,  Senator  Ted  Stevens;  Washington,  D.C. 

STATE  OFFICIALS 

Governor  of  Alaska,  Bill  Sheffield;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Lieutenant  Governor,  Steve  McAlpine;  Juneau,  Alaska 

President,  Alaska  State  Senate,  Jalmar  Kerttula;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Speaker,  Alaska  State  House  of  Representatives,  Joe  L.  Hayes;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Office  of  the  Governor — State  Clearinghouse;  Juneau,  Alaska 
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Representative  Robert  H.  Bettisworth;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Charlie  Bussell;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Bette  M.  Cato;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Donald  E.  Clocksin;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  John  Cowdery;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Mike  Davis;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Jim  Duncan;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Joe  Flood;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Milo  H.  Fritz;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  John  G.  Fuller;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Walt  Furnace;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Peter  Goll;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Ben  F.  Grussendorf;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Joe  L.  Hayes;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Vernon  L.  Hurlbert;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Niilo  Koponen;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Barbara  Lacher;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Ronald  L.  Larson;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  John  Lindauer;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  John  J.  Liska;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Hugh  Malone;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Terry  Martin;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Jack  McBride;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Mike  M.  Miller;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Mike  W.  Miller;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Sam  Pestinger;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Randy  E.  Phillips;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  John  Ringstad;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Richard  Shultz;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Mike  Szymanski;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Mae  Tischer;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Rick  Uehling;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Anthony  N.  Vaska;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Jerry  Ward;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Ron  Wenolte;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Fred  F.  Zharoff;  Juneau,  Alaska 

LOCAL  OFFICIALS 
Mayor's  Office 

Anchorage,  Alaska 
Fairbanks,  Alaska 
Juneau,  Alaska 
Soldotna,  Alaska 

Honorable  William  Williams;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 
Honorable  Carroll  Fader;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 
Ketchikan,  Alaska 
Kodiak,  Alaska 
Palmer,  Alaska 
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Department  of  Administration;  Lisa  Rudd,  Commissioner;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Economic  Development;  Dick  Lyon,  Commissioner; 
Juneau,  Alaska 

Department  of  Community  and  Regulatory  Affairs;  Mark  Lewis,  Commissioner; 
Juneau,  Alaska 

Department  of  Education;  Ron  Raynolds,  Commissioner;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Department  of  Environmental  Conservation;  Richard  A.  Neve,  Commissioner; 
Juneau,  Alaska 

Department  of  Fish  and  Game;  Don  Collingsworth,  Commissioner;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services;  Robert  L.  Smith,  Commissioner; 
Juneau,  Alaska 

Department  of  Labor;  Jim  Robison,  Commissioner;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Department  of  Law;  Norman  Gorsuch,  Attorney  General;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Department  of  Military  Affairs;  Major  General  Edward  Pagano,  Adjutant  General; 
Anchorage,  Alaska 

Department  of  Natural  Resources;  Esther  Wunnicke,  Commissioner;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Department  of  Public  Safety;  Robert  Sundberg,  Commissioner;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Department  of  Revenue;  Robert  Heath;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Department  of  Transportation  and  Public  Facilities;  Daniel  A.  Casey, 

Commissioner;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Alaska  Office  of  the  Governor,  Governmental  Coordination  Unit;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Alaska  State  Senate 


Senator  Don  Bennett;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Senator  Richard  I.  Eliason;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Senator  Bettye  M.  Fahrenkamp;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Senator  Jan  Faiks;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Senator  Frank  R.  Ferguson;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Senator  Paul  Fischer;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Senator  Vic  Fischer;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Senator  Donald  E.  Gilman;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Senator  Rick  Halford;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Senator  Joe  Josephson;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Senator  Tim  Kelly;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Senator  Jalmar  M.  Kertula;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Senator  H.  Pappy  Moss;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Senator  Bob  Mulcahy;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Senator  Fritz  Pettyjohn;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Senator  Bill  Ray;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Senator  Patrick  M.  Rodey;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Senator  Bill  Ray;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Senator  Patrick  M.  Rodey;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Senator  John  C.  Sackett;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Senator  Arliss  Sturgulewski ;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Senator  Robert  H.  Ziegler,  Sr.;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Alaska  House  of  Representatives 

Representative  Mitchell  E.  Abood,  Jr.;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Albert  P.  Adams;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Representative  Ramona  L.  Barnes;  Juneau,  Alaska 
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Sitka,  Alaska 
Anderson,  Alaska 
Angoon,  Alaska 
Cordova,  Alaska 
Craig,  Alaska 
Delta  Junction,  Alaska 
Dillingham,  Alaska 

Honorable  John  Halliwell;  Haines,  Alaska 
Honorable  Martin  Tengs;  Haines,  Alaska 
Homer,  Alaska 
Hoonah,  Alaska 
Hydaburg,  Alaska 
Kake,  Alaska 
Kenai,  Alaska 
Klawock,  Alaska 

Honorable  Alan  Beard sley;  Kodiak,  Alaska 
Honorable  Betty  Wallin;  Kodiak,  Alaska 
Metlakatla,  Alaska 

Honorable  Jack  E.  Maze;  Palmer,  Alaska 
Honorable  Ronald  L.  Larson;  Palmer,  Alaska 
Pelican,  Alaska 

Honorable  Ethel  Bergmann;  Petersburg,  Alaska 
Honorable  Richard  Kito;  Petersburg,  Alaska 
Port  Alexander,  Alaska 
Port  Heiden,  Alaska 
Saxman,  Alaska 
Seldovia,  Alaska 
Seward,  Alaska 
Skagway,  Alaska 

Honorable  Thomas  Bearup;  Soldotna,  Alaska 
Honorable  Donald  E.  Gilman;  Soldotna,  Alaska 
Tenakee  Springs,  Alaska 
Thorne  Bay,  Alaska 
Valdez,  Alaska 

Honorable  Harold  Newcomb;  Wasilla,  Alaska 
Honorable  Roy  Dringle;  Wasilla,  Alaska 
Whittier,  Alaska 
Wrangell,  Alaska 
Yakutat,  Alaska 

ALASKA  NATIVE  CORPORATIONS 


Ahtna  Incorporated;  Copper  Center,  Alaska 
Bristol  Bay  Native  Corporation;  Anchorage,  Alaska 
Calista  Corporation;  Anchorage,  Alaska 
Cape  Fox  Corporation;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 
Chugach  Natives,  Inc.;  Anchorage,  Alaska 
Cook  Inlet  Region,  Inc.;  Anchorage,  Alaska 
Goldbelt,  Inc.;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Haida  Corporation;  Hydaburg,  Alaska 
Huna  Totem  Corporation;  Hoonah,  Alaska 
Koniag,  Inc.;  Kodiak,  Alaska 
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Natives  of  Kodiak,  Inc.;  Kodiak,  Alaska 

Sealaska  Corporation;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Seldovia  Native  Association,  Inc.;  Seldovia,  Alaska 

Shaan-Sheet,  Inc.;  Craig,  Alaska 

Shee  Atika,  Inc.;  Sitka,  Alaska 

Tatitlek  Corporation;  Cordova,  Alaska 

Thirteenth  Regional  Corporation;  Seattle,  Washington 

Tyonek  Native  Corporation;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

UNIVERSITIES 

Duke  University,  School  of  Forestry  and  Environmental  Studies;  Attention: 

Randy  Strait;  Durham,  North  Carolina 
Oregon  State  University,  Forest  Research  Laboratory;  Corvallis,  Oregon 


Anchorage,  Alaska 
Fairbanks,  Alaska 
Juneau,  Alaska 

Alden  M.  Rollins,  Documents  Librarian;  Anchorage,  Alaska 
Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research;  Anchorage, 


University  of  Alaska 

University  of  Alaska 

University  of  Alaska 

University  of  Alaska 

University  of  Alaska 
Alaska 

University  of  Alaska,  Museum;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

University  of  Alaska,  Wildlife  Department;  Fairbanks,  Alaska 

University  of  Idaho,  College  of  Forestry;  Moscow,  Idaho 

LIBRARIES 


Alaska  State  Library;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Anchorage  Municipal  Libraries;  Anchorage,  Alaska 
Angoon  Public  Library;  Angoon,  Alaska 
Blanche  McSmith  Public  Library;  Whittier,  Alaska 
Cordova  Public  Library;  Cordova,  Alaska 
Elmer  E.  Rasmuson  Library;  Fairbanks,  Alaska 
Esther  Greenewald  Public  Library;  Hoonah,  Alaska 
Haines  Borough  Public  Library;  Haines,  Alaska 
Juneau  Memorial  Library;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Kake  Community /School  Library;  Kake,  Alaska 
Kenai  Community  Library;  Kenai,  Alaska 
Ketchikan  Public  Library;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 
Kettleson  Memorial  Library;  Sitka,  Alaska 

Ministry  of  Forests,  State  Library;  Kamloops,  British  Columbia 

Noel  B.  Wien  Memorial  Library;  Fairbanks,  Alaska 

Petersburg  Public  Library;  Petersburg,  Alaska 

Seattle  Public  Library;  Seattle,  Washington 

Seward  Community  Library;  Seward,  Alaska 

Tenakee  Springs  Public  Library;  Tenakee  Springs,  Alaska 

Thorne  Bay  Community  Library;  Thome  Bay,  Alaska 

Valdez  Public  Library;  Valdez,  Alaska 

Washington  State  Library;  Olympia,  Washington 

Wrangell  Public  Library;  Wrangell,  Alaska 

Yakutat  City  Schools  Library;  Yakutat,  Alaska 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  Ms.  Janie  Leask;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  Frank  R.  Ferguson,  President;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Vernon  Research  Station;  Vernon,  British  Columbia 

Indian  Tribes  of  Alaska;  Mr.  Steve  Anderson,  Forester;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Environmental  Research  &  Technology,  Inc.,  Valerie  J.  Randall;  Fort  Collins, 
Colorado 

United  Fishermen  and  Allied  Workers'  Union;  Vancouver,  British  Columbia 
R.  D.  Associates,  Frank  Alguire;  Dayton,  Ohio 
Alaska  AFL-CIO;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Alaska  State  District  Council  of  Laborers;  Anchorage,  Alaska 
Inland  Boatmens1  Union  of  the  Pacific- Alaska  Region;  Juneau,  Alaska 
International  Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union;  Wrangell,  Alaska 
International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers,  Local  302;  Juneau,  Alaska 
International  Woodworkers;  Thorne  Bay,  Alaska 

Laborers  International  Union  of  North  America,  Local  No.  942;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Teamster's  Union,  Local  959;  Juneau,  Alaska 

United  Fishermen  of  Alaska;  Juneau,  Alaska 

United  Southeast  Alaska  Gillnetters;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Associated  California  Loggers;  Sacramento,  California 

Associated  Oregon  Industries;  Portland,  Oregon 

Associated  Oregon  Loggers;  Springfield,  Oregon 

Idaho  Forest  Industry  Council;  Coeur  D'Alene,  Idaho 

Industrial  Forestry  Association;  Portland,  Oregon 

Inland  Forest  Resource  Council;  Missoula,  Montana 

Koncor  Forest  Research  Management;  Kodiak,  Alaska 

Montana  Wood  Products;  Missoula,  Montana 

North  Idaho  Forestry  Association;  Coeur  D'Alene,  Idaho 

Northwest  Independent  Forest  Manufacturers;  Tacoma,  Washington 

Northwest  Log  Scalers  Cooperative;  Portland,  Oregon 

Northwest  Pine  Association;  Spokane,  Washington 

Northwest  Timber  Association;  Eugene,  Oregon 

Puget  Sound  Log  Scaling  and  Grading;  Tacoma,  Washington 

Western  Forestry  Industrial  Association;  Portland,  Oregon 

Western  Timber  Association;  San  Francisco,  California 

Afognak  Logging  Company;  Kodiak,  Alaska 

Alaska  Loggers  Association;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

Alaska  Lumber  and  Pulp  Company;  Sitka,  Alaska 

Alaska  Pulp  America;  Wrangell,  Alaska 

Alaska  Timber  Corporation;  Klawock,  Alaska 

Bloom  Logging  Company;  Wrangell,  Alaska 

Campbell  Construction  and  Logging  Company;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

Channel  Logging;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

Clear  Creek  Logging  Company;  Kake,  Alaska 

El  Capitan  Logging  Company;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

J.  R.  Gildersleeve  Logging  Company;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

Larrabee  Logging  Company;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Louisiana  Pacific  Corporation,  Ketchikan  Division;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 
Louisiana  Pacific  Corporation,  Seward,  Alaska 
Mitkof  Lumber  Company;  Petersburg,  Alaska 
Mud  Bay  Logging  Corporation;  Sitka,  Alaska 
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Pacific  Rim  Logging;  Tenakee 
Re  id  Timber,  Inc.;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 
Schnabel  Lumber  Company;  Haines,  Alaska 
Seley  Construction;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 
Silver  Bay  Logging  Company;  Sitka,  Alaska 
Tuxekan  Logging;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 
Tyler  Brother,  Inc.;  Wrangell,  Alaska 

R.  H.  Valentine  Logging  Company,  Inc.;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 
Murray  E.  Gildersleeve  Logging  Company;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 
Harbour  Logging  Company;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 
J  &  H  Logging  Company;  Petersburg,  Alaska 
Kodiak  Lumber  Mills,   Inc.;  Anchorage,  Alaska 
Atlantic  Richfield  Corporation;  Denver,  Colorado 
Alaska  Lumber  and  Pulp  Company;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Alaska  Alpine  Club;  College,  Alaska 

Alaska  Anthropological  Association;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Alaska  Appraisal  Association,  Inc.;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

Alaska  Association  for  Historical  Preservation;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Alaska  Biological  Research;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Alaska  Center  for  the  Environment;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Alaska  Chapter,  Association  of  General  Contractors;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Alaska  Coalition;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Alaska  Conservation  Foundation;  Fairbanks,  Alaska 

Alaska  Conservation  Society;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

Alaska  Fisherman's  Association;  Great  Falls,  Montana 

Alaska  Library,  University  of  California;  Santa  Cruz,  California 

Alaska  Miners  Association;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Alaska  Mountain  and  Wilderness  Guide  Association;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Alaska  Natural  History  Association;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Alaska  Oil  and  Gas  Association;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Alaska  Professional  Hunters  Association,   Inc.;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

The  Alaska  Railroad;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Alaska  State  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Alaska  Travel  Adventures;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Alaska  Trollers  Association;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Alaska  Visitors  Association;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Alaska  Wilderness  Sailing  Safaris;  Whittier,  Alaska 

Alaska  Women  in  Timber;  Tenakee  Springs,  Alaska 

American  Institute  of  Fishery  Research  Biologists;  Auke  Bay,  Alaska 

American  Fisheries  Society,  Alaska  Chapter;  Juneau,  Alaska 

American  League  of  Anglers;  Washington,  D.C 

American  Mining  Congress;  Washington,  D.C. 

American  Motorcyclist  Association;  Westerville,  Ohio 

American  Rivers  Conservation  Council;  Washington,  D.C. 

American  Wilderness  Alliance;  Denver,  Colorado 

Anchorage  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Arctic  Environmental  Information  and  Data  Center;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Commercial  Fisherman's  Cooperative  Association;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

Cordova  District  Fisheries;  Cordova,  Alaska 

Center  of  Environmental  Studies  and  Outdoor  Education;  China  Poot  Bay,  Alaska 
Central  Council  of  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indian  Tribes  of  Alaska;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Cook  Inlet  Aquaculture  Association;  Soldotna,  Alaska 
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Exxon  Company,  USA;  Houston,  Texas 

Fairbanks  Environmental  Center;  Fairbanks,  Alaska 

Far  North  Ski  Guides;  Girdwood,  Alaska 

Federation  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs;  Sitka,  Alaska 

Federation  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs;  Petersburg,  Alaska 

Friends  of  the  Earth;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Furthest  North  Girl  Scout  Council;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Great  Lakes  Forest  Research  Center 

Historic  Landmarks  Preservation  Commission;  Washington,  D.C 

Izaac  Walton  League;  Washington,  D.C. 

Juneau  League  of  Women  Voters;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Metlakatla  Indian  Community;  Metlakatla,  Alaska 

Morrison  Knudsen  Company,  Inc.;  New  York,  New  York 

Mountaineering  Club  of  America;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

National  Audubon  Society,  Alaska  Regional  Office;  Anchorage,  Alaska 
National  Audubon  Society,  Juneau  Chapter;  Juneau,  Alaska 
National  Outdoor  Leadership  School 

National  Wildlife  Federation,  Alaska  Resource  Center 

National  Wildlife  Federation,  Resource  Conservation  Department;  Washington, 
D.C. 

Noranda  Explorations,   Inc.;  Denver,  Colorado 
Noranda  Mining,  Inc.;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Northern  Southeast  Regional  Aquaculture  Association;  Sitka,  Alaska 

Northland  Wood  Products;  Seattle,  Washington 

Northwest  Mining  Association;  Petersburg,  Alaska 

Petersburg  Conservation  Society;  Petersburg,  Alaska 

Petersburg  Indian  Association;  Petersburg,  Alaska 

Petersburg  Vessel  Owners  Association;  Petersburg,  Alaska 

Prince  William  Sound  Aquaculture  Association;  Cordova,  Alaska 

Resources  for  the  Future;  Washington,  D.C. 

Sealaska  Heritage  Foundation;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Sealaska  Timber  Corporation;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Seward  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Seward,  Alaska 

Sierra  Club;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Sierra  Club,  Alaska  Chapter;  Sitka,  Alaska 

Sierra  Club,  Juneau  Group;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Sie  rra  Club,  Legal  Defense  Fund,  Inc.;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Sitka  Conservation  Society;  Sitka,  Alaska 

Society  Range  Management;  Denver,  Colorado 

Society  of  American  Foresters;  Washington,  D.C. 

Southeast  Alaska  Conservation  Council;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Southeast  Alaska  Mountaineerng  Association;  Ward  Cove,  Alaska 

Southern  Southeast  Regional  Aquaculture  Association;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

Tanana  Chiefs  Conference,   Inc.;  Fairbanks,  Alaska 

Territorial  Sportsmen,   Inc.;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Tongass  Historical  Society  Museum;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

Trustees  for  Alaska;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

U.S.  Borax  and  Chemical  Corporation;  Los  Angeles,  California 
Whittier  Historical  and  Fine  Arts  Museum;  Whittier,  Alaska 
Wilderness  Research  Institute;  Haines,  Alaska 
Wilderness  Society;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Wilderness  Society;  Washington,  D.C. 
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Wildlife  Management  Institute;  Portland,  Oregon 

Wildlife  Management  Institute;  Washington,  D.C. 

Exxon  Minerals;  Missoula,  Montana 

Prince  William  Sound  Inn;  Knight  Island,  Alaska 

Admiralty  Citizens  Council,  Inc.;  Angoon,  Alaska 

AFL-CIO;  Copper  Center,  Alaska 

Alaska  Airlines;  Seattle,  Washington 

Alaska  Bar  Association,  Natural  Resources  Section;  Anchorage,  Alaska 
Alaska  Board  of  Fisheries 
Alaska  Board  of  Game 

Alaska  Fisherman  News;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Alaska  Forest  Products  Newsletter;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Alaska  Independent  Fisherman's  Marketing  Association;  Warrenton,  Oregon 

Alaska  Industry  Magazine;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Alaska  Journal  of  Commerce;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Alaska  Longline  Fisherman's  Association;  Sitka,  Alaska 

Alaska  Lumberman's  Association;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

Alaska  Native  Brotherhood;  Mt .  Edgecumbe,  Alaska 

Alaska  Native  Foundation;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Alaska  Native  Industries;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Alaska  Office  of  Commercial  Fisheries  Development;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Alaska  Office  of  Minerals  Development;  Fairbanks,  Alaska 

Alaska  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas,  Conservation  Commission;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Alaska  Power  Administration;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Alaska  Research  Company;  Seward,  Alaska 

Alaska  Resource  Development  Council;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Alaska  Loggers  Association;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

Alaska  Resources  Corp.;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Alaska  Sportmen's  Council,  Fairbanks,  Alaska 

Alaska  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Juneau  Headquarters;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Alaska  State  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Alaska  State  District  Council;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Alaska  Timberland  Management,  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

Alaska  Village  Electric  Coop.,  Inc.;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Alaska  Vocational  Tech  Center;  Seward,  Alaska 

Alaska  Consultants;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Alaska  Magazine;  Edmonds,  Washington 

Aleutian  Electric,  Inc.;  Kodiak,  Alaska 

All-Alaska  Weekly;  Fairbanks,  Alaska 

Alyeska  Travel  and  Rec  Club;  Valdez,  Alaska 

American  Copper  and  Nickel  Co.  Inc.;  Spokane,  Washington 

Anaconda  Minerals  Co.;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Aquabionics,  Inc. 

ARCO  Oil  and  Gas  Co.;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Boy  Scouts  of  America;  Thorne  Bay,  Alaska 

Boyer  Towing  Company;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

Campbell  Construction  and  Logging  Co.;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

Carpenter's  Local  #1501;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

Center  for  Natural  Resource  Studies,  Berkeley,  California 

The  Center  for  Northern  Studies;  Wolcott,  Vermont 

Chevron  Resource  Co.;  Golden,  Colorado 

Chignik  Boat  Owners  Assoc.;  Juneau,  Alaska 
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Chugach  Electric  Association,  Inc.;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Citizen's  Advisory  Commission  on  Federal  Areas;  Fairbanks,  Alaska 

Clear  Creek  Logging  Co.;  Kake,  Alaska 

Commonwealth  Forestry  Bureau;  Oxford,  England,  UK 

Cook  Inlet  Fishermen's  Fund,  Ninilchik,  Alaska 

Cook  Inlet  Historical  Society;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Cook  Inlet  Native  Assoc.;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Copper  River  Native  Assoc.;  Copper  Center,  Alaska 

Delta  Paper;  Delta  Junction,  Alaska 

El  Capitan  Logging  Co.;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

Evergreen  Helicopters,  Inc.;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Federal  Information  Center;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Forest  Planning  Magazine;  Eugene,  Oregon 

The  Forestry  Forum;  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

Freshwater  Bay  School;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Georgia  Pacific  Corp.;  Portland,  Oregon 

Greater  Ketchikan  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

Alaska  Forest/Market  Report;  Seattle,  Washington 

Gulf  Mineral  Resources  Co.;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Harbour  Logging;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

Hi-Lites  of  Native  Business;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Industrial  Forestry  Association 

Idaho  Forest  Industry  Council 

Institute  of  Alaskan  Affaires 

J  &  H  Logging  Co.;  Petersburg,  Alaska 

Jones  and  Company;  Moose  Pass,  Alaska 

J.D.L.  Construction;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Kodiak  Lumber  Mills;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

League  of  Women  Voters;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Morris  and  Sublet,  Inc.;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

National  Assoc.  State  Foresters;  Columbia,  South  Carolina 

National  Forest  Products  Industry;  Washington,  D.C. 

National  Trails  Council;  Alexandria,  Virginia 

National  Geographic  Clippings;  Washington,  D.C. 

North  Pacific  Fishery  Headquarters;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Northwest  Timber  Assoc.;  Eugene,  Oregon 

Northwest  Forest  Workers,  Assoc.;  Eugene,  Oregon 

Northern  Southeast  Regional  Aquaculture,  Association;  Sitka,  Alaska 

Southeast  Alaska  Seine  Boat  Owners  and  Operators  Assoc.;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

Southcentral  Timber  Development,  Inc.;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

The  Forest  Service  Monitor;  Larkspur,  California 

The  Wildlife  Society;  Bethesda,  Maryland 

United  Cook  Inlet  Association;  Kenai,  Alaska 

United  Southeast  Alaska  Gillnetters;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Wildlife  Society;  Washington,  D.C. 

Wildlife  Society,  Alaska  Chapter;  Juneau,  Alaska 


INDIVIDUALS 


John  A.  Kostopoulos;  Boron,  California 
Rick  Wicks;  Anchorage,  Alaska 
Clarence  Petty;  Canton,  New  York 
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A.  P.  Mustian,  Jr.;  U.S.  Forest  Service 

Richard  D.  Hull;  U.S.  Forest  Service 

Douglas  E.  Dobyns;  Masset,  British  Columbia 

Michael  M.  Perensovich,  Jr.;  U.S.  Forest  Service 

Faye  Ogilvie;  Seattle,  Washington 

Russell  R.  Cunningham,  Jr.;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Bernard  Murphy;  Valdez,  Alaska 

Ruth  Ragle;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Mary  Faue;  Sitka,  Alaska 

Marsha  Holbrook;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Robert  Bosworth;  Gustavus,  Alaska 

Edward  C.  Sargent  III,  M.D.;  Shedd,  Oregon 

Thomas  H.  Wood;  Petersburg,  Alaska 

George  Frydor;  Haines,  Alaska 

Virginia  De  Vries;  Homer,  Alaska 

F.  M.  Baxandall;  Midland,  Michigan 

Cliff  Lobaugh;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Bayliss;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Mike  Van  Sicklen;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Gertrud  Schrader;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

Stuart  Buchanan;  U.S.  Forest  Service 

Katherine  W.  Greenough;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Kurt  Becker;  Wrangell,  Alaska 

Lee  L.  Antrim;  Auke  Bay,  Alaska 

Bob  Dittrick;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Stephen  R.  Piper;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Judy  Zimicki;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Jim  Kentch;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Michael  Frank;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Paul  E.  Turner;  Kenai,  Alaska 

Mary  Hogan;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Edward  E.  Bangs;  Kenai,  Alaska 

Katya  Kirsch;  Haines,  Alaska 

Jack  Allen;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Frank  J.  Keim;  Hooper  Bay,  Alaska 

Scott  D.  Brylinsky;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Max  M.  Lewis;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Jeffrey  S.  Trilling,  M.D.;  Fairbanks,  Alaska 

Alex  Wertheimer;  Juneau,  Alaska 

John  Laskey;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Betty  Carlson;  Fairbanks,  Alaska 

Jean  Eisenhart;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

James  R.   Slocum;  Douglas,  Alaska 

Mellen  Shea  Bassett;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Margaret  T.  Mullen;  Soldotna,  Alaska 

Linda  Van  Houten;  Haines,  Alaska 

Michael  Amaral;  Chugiak,  Alaska 

Richard  J.  Stolzberg;  Fairbanks,  Alaska 

Brick  Pavelsky;  Fairbanks,  Alaska 

Ralph  A.  Wells,  M.D.;  Fairbanks,  Alaska 

Charles  R.  Cash;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

James  L.  Davis;  Fairbanks,  Alaska 
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James  Thompson;  Juneau,  Alaska 
Susan  Hills;  College,  Alaska 

Thomas  E.  Jacobsen,  D.D.S.;  Mt .  Edgecumbe,  Alaska 

Margaret  R.  Wolfe;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Buck  Tilton;  Sitka,  Alaska 

Karen  Zvonik;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Sanna  Green;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Gary  Wilburn;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Alan  Seegert;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Donald  L.  Surgeon;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Jay  W.  Nelsen;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Carol  A.  Gates;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Karl  E.  Lane;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Andrea  K.  Frost;  Portland,  Oregon 

Celia  Foley;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Linda  J.  Ellis;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  C.  Roy;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Robert  M.  Libbey;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Mary  V.  Hausler;  Seattle,  Washington 

Ronald  G.  Hansen;  Juneau,  Alaska 

David  Lacey;  Valdez,  Alaska 

James  C.  Brarcheay;  Fairbanks,  Alaska 

Vivian  C.  Menaker;  Haines,  Alaska 

Larry  Edwards;  Sitka,  Alaska 

Dulce  Havill;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Gerald  R.  Brookman;  Kenai,  Alaska 

Joann  Bernier  Gal;  Fairbanks,  Alaska 

Jack  Calvin;  Sitka,  Alaska 

Stan  Schoening;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Gordon  Rodda;  Ithaca,  New  York 

Doug  Woodby 

John  Murray;  Sitka,  Alaska 

Julianna  Humphreys;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Bruce  Hunner;  Areata,  California 

Janet  Sorice;  Juneau,  Alaska 

James  A.   Calvin;  U.S.  Forest  Service 

John  R.  Swanson;  Berkeley,  California 

Larry  Trani;  Sitka,  Alaska 

Lee  Schmidt;  Mt .  Edgecumbe,  Alaska 

C.   S.  0 'Clair;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Richard  Myren;  Lanai,  Hawaii 

Leon  Kolankiewicz;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Melissa  Garling;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Dan  Kowalski,  Juneau,  Alaska 

Patricia  A.  Dobbins;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Jane  Donnelly;  Sitka,  Alaska 

Andrew  Grossman;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Rose  Yates  and  Joseph  Doerr;  Petersburg,  Alaska 

John  W.  Schoen,  Ph.D.;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Joel  Bennett;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Robert  T.  Baade;  Petersburg,  Alaska 

Conner  Sorensen;  Juneau,  Alaska 
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Deborah  Ballam;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Karen  S.  Bollinger;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Poling;  Nome,  Alaska 

Shona  Brunton;  Fairbanks,  Alaska 

Chris  S.  Kent;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Richard  M.  Farnell;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Mary  A.  Moorman  and  John  R.  Dillon;  College,  Alaska 

Sarah  Watson;  Fairbanks,  Alaska 

Carolyn  Corder;  Girdwood,  Alaska 

Mike  Carrigan;  Craig,  Alaska 

Linda  Carrigan;  Craig,  Alaska 

Kirk  Vail;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Christian  A.  Smith;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

Juralyn  Hath;  McKinley  Park,  Alaska 

Mary  Sweeney;  Douglas,  Alaska 

Karen  McCullough;  Petersburg,  Alaska 

J.  E.  Hall;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Marylyn  Conley;  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

Judy  Macnak;  Auke  Bay,  Alaska 

Mr.  Adrian  Post;  Farmingdale,  New  York 

Christopher  Carroll;  Pelican,  Alaska 

M.  M.  Hillstrand;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Judy  K.  Hall;  Philomath,  Oregon 

David  Finklestein;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Therese  Armetta;  Kodiak,  Alaska 

Patricia  A.  Baird,  Ph.D.;  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Gerald  Garland;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Helen  Hooper;  Sitka,  Alaska 

Cathy  Luenin;  Sitka,  Alaska 

Gregory  P.  Streveler;  Gustavus,  Alaska 

Cooperrider  and  Giefer;  Funter  Bay,  Alaska 

Joel  L.  Meeker;  Hilton  Head  Island,  South  Carolina 

Cheryl  A.  Easterwood;  Sitka,  Alaska 

Corinne  Dillar  Ryan;  Ross,  California 

Frank  Bailey;  Coeur  D'Alene,  Idaho 

Rudy  Branlund;  Sitka,  Alaska 

Carlos  T.  Brown;  Tigard,  Oregon 

Dorothy  L.  Buresh;  Port  Angeles,  Washington 

W.  A.   Chipperf ield ;  Spokane,  Washington 

Charles  A.   Connaughton;  Portland,  Oregon 

Bob  Cooper;  Juneau,  Alaska 

Bill  K.  Cooperrider;  San  Francisco,  California 

Jay  H.   Cravens;  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin 
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Appendix  A 
GLOSSARY 


A 

208  Planning.     The  section  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  amended  in  1977,  that 
directs  development  and  implementation  of  areawide  waste  treatment 
management  plans. 

Alaska  Lands  Act.     Formally  known  as  the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservation  Act  (ANILCA)  of  1980. 

ANCSA.     Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1971. 

ASA.     Alaska  Statehood  Act  of  1959. 

Account.     Term  used  in  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  for  organizing 
discussion  of  management  direction  under  topic  headings.  Resource 
accounts  comprise  soil,  water,  fish,  wildlife,  estuaries  and  wetlands, 
minerals  and  fossil  fuels,  recreation,  wilderness,  and  cultural 
resources.     Administrative  and  support  accounts  comprise  transportation, 
landownership  and  occupancy,  forest  insect  and  disease  management  and 
pesticide  use,  and  public  safety  and  protection. 

Aerial  Harvest  Systems.     Examples  are  helicopter  and  balloon  logging. 

Age  Class  Diversity.    The  amount  of  age  class  distribution  within  a 

stand.     Stands  with  low  age  class  diversity  would  be  composed  of  trees 
approximately  the  same  age.     Stands  with  high  age  class  diversity  would 
contain  trees  of  many  ages. 

Air-Quality  Increments.     The  maximum  allowable  increases  in  pollutant 
concentrations  as  defined  in  section  163  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Airshed.     A  geographical  area  that,  because  of  topography,  meteorology, 
and  climate,  shares  the  same  air. 

Alaska  Native.     Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is  a  person  of 
one-fourth  degree  or  more  Alaska  Indian,  Eskimo,  or  Aleut  blood,  or 
combination  thereof.     The  term  includes  a  Native  as  so  defined  either  or 
both  of  whose  adoptive  parents  are  Natives.     It  also  includes,  in  the 
absence  of  proof  a  minimum  blood  quantum,  any  citizen  of  the  U.S.  who  is 
regarded  as  an  Alaska  Native  by  the  Native  village  or  Native  group  of 
which  he  claims  to  be  a  member  and  whose  father  or  mother  is  (or,  if 
deceased,  was)  regarded  as  Native  by  any  village  or  group. 

Alevins.     Salmonid  embryos  in  the  streambed  gravel  with  the  yolk  sac 
attached  (prior  to  emergence  from  the  gravel). 
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Allowable  Sale  Quantity.     The  quantity  of  timber  that  may  be  sold  from 
the  area  of  suitable  land  covered  by  the  forest  plan  for  a  time  period 
specified  by  the  plan.     This  quantity  is  usually  expressed  on  an  annual 
basis  as  the  "average  annual  allowable  sale  quantity." 

Amenity  Output/Use.     An  object,  feature,  quality,  or  experience  that 

gives  pleasure  or  is  pleasing  to  the  mind  or  senses.     Examples  are  sport 
fish  and  wildlife  use  and  dispersed  recreation. 

Anadromous  Fish.     Those  species  of  fish  that  mature  in  the  sea  and 
migrate  into  streams  to  spawn  and  rear.     Salmon  and  steelhead  are 
examples. 

Aquaculture.    As  used  in  this  Guide,  aquaculture  encompasses  various 
methods  of  propagating  aquatic  salmonids  and  includes  hatcheries, 
incubation  boxes,  and  spawning  channels.     (See  also  "Fisheries 
Enhancement  and  Rehabilitation  Activities.") 

B 

Best  Management  Practice  (BMP).    Best  management  practices  are  those 

methods,  measures,  or  practices  to  prevent  or  reduce  water  pollution  and 
include  but  are  not  limited  to  structural  and  nonstructural  controls,  and 
operation  and  maintenance  procedures.     BMP's  are  not  a  site-specific 
prescription  or  plan  in  themselves;  they  are  a  group  of  general 
guidelines  which,  when  used  in  conjunction  with  the  interdisciplinary 
team  process,  are  expected  to  provide  adequate  protection  to  meet 
water-quality  standards  and  goals. 

Biological  Growth  Potential.     The  average  net  growth  attainable  in  a  fully 
stocked  natural  forest  stand. 

Buffer  Strips.     See  "Streamside  Strips." 

C 

CEQ.     Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

CFL.     Commercial  Forest  Land  (See  definition.) 

Cant.     A  product  to  be  subsequently  remanuf actured,  produced  from  a  log 
sawn  throughout  its  entire  length  on  at  least  two  sides.     Cant  shall  not 
exceed  an  average  8  inches  in  thickness.     Due  to  variation  in  sawing, 
individual  cants  may  measure  as  much  as  8-3/4  inches. 

Capability.     The  potential  of  an  area  of  land  to  produce  resources, 

supply  goods  and  services,  and  allow  resource  uses  under  an  assumed  set 
of  management  practices  and  at  a  given  level  of  management  intensity. 
Capability  depends  upon  current  conditions  and  site  conditions  such  as 
climate,  slope,  landform,  soils  and  geology,  as  well  as  the  application 
of  management  practices,  such  as  silviculture  or  protection  from  fire, 
insects,  and  disease. 


Chip.     A  small  piece  of  wood  used  to  make  pulp.     The  chips  are  made  either 
from  wood  waste  in  a  sawmill  or  plywood  operation  or  from  pulpwood 
specifically  cut  for  this  purpose.     Chips  are  larger  and  coarser  than 
sawdust . 

Chugach  National  Forest.     One  of  two  National  Forests  in  Alaska;  the 
Chugach  National  Forest  is  located  in  Southcentral  Alaska  with 
headquarters  in  Anchorage. 

Chugach  Natives,  Incorporated.     One  of  13  Regional  corporations 

authorized  by  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  to  manage  certain 
rights  and  assets  of  the  Alaska  Native  stockholders.     All  but  one 
Regional  corporation  is  associated  with  a  specific  geographic  region  of 
the  State. 

Clearcutting.    The  removal,  in  a  single  cut,  of  all  trees  larger  than 
saplings  in  the  stand.     Natural  or  artificial  regeneration  may  be 
established  before  or  after  cutting.     Areas  clearcut  may  occur  in  blocks, 
patches,  or  strips. 

Climax  Forest.     A  plant  community  that  represents  for  its  locality  and 
its  environment  the  culminating  stage  of  a  natural  succession.  When  the 
culminating  stage  is  influenced  by  topography,  it  is  termed  a  topographic 
climax  and  when  maintained  by  regular  fires,  it  is  termed  a  fire  climax. 

Climax  Ecosystem.     The  final  or  stable  biological  community  in  a 

developmental  series.  Self-perpetuating  and  in  balance  with  the  physical 
habitat . 

Commercial  Forest  Land  (CFL).     See  "Timber  Classification." 

Commercial  Thinning.     Thinning  is  an  intermediate  step  in  even-aged 

management.     It  is  a  cutting  made  in  an  immature  stand  primarily  in  order 
to  accelerate  diameter  increment  but  also,  by  suitable  selection,  to 
improve  the  average  form  of  the  trees  that  remain  without  permanently 
breaking  the  canopy.     It  also  can  be  used  to  increase  herb  and  shrub 
production  for  some  species  of  wildlife.     Commercial  thinning  produces 
merchantable  material  at  least  to  the  value  of  the  direct  costs  of 
harvesting . 

Commodity  Output.     A  good  or  service  that  is  normally  bought  and  sold  in 
a  market  after  at  least  one  stage  of  production  before  final 
consumption.     Examples  are  timber,  developed  recreation,  and  water. 

Compartment.    A  unit  of  forest  area  delineated  for  purposes  of 

orientation,  administration,  and  silvicultural  operations.     It  is  usually 
identified  on  the  ground  by  physical  boundaries.     A  compartment  consists 
of  a  collection  of  contiguous  stands  of  timber  and  other  vegetation.  It 
is  used  for  sampling  vegetation  types,  characterizing  its  condition  and 
other  features,  and  is  a  file  unit  for  storage  and  retrieval  of  timber 
and  other  multiple-use  data.     The  perimeter  boundary  of  a  compartment 
should  be  regarded  as  being  permanent. 


Conservation  System  Unit.    As  defined  by  the  Alaska  Lands  Act,  any  unit 
in  Alaska  of  the  National  Park  System,  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System, 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  National  Trails  System,  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  or  a  National  Forest  Monument  including 
existing  units. 

Corridor.     A  linear  strip  of  land  identified  for  the  present  or  future 
location  of  transportation  or  utility  rights-of-way  within  its 
boundaries.     (See  also  "Wildlife  Corridor.") 

Created  Opening.     Openings  in  the  forest  created  as  the  result  of 

even-aged  harvest  cutting  methods  through  clearcutting,  group  selection, 
or  shelterwood  regeneration  systems. 

Critical  Landscapes.    Landscapes  that  are  vulnerable  to  some  form  of 
degradation  resulting  from  natural  processes  or  management  actions. 
Examples  are  very  steep  slopes,  alluvial  fans,  and  floodplains  that  are 
vulnerable  to  erosion. 

Crown  Closure.     The  amount  of  cover  provided  by  tree  crowns  over  a  given 
area,  expressed  in  percent. 

Culmination  of  Mean  Annual  Increment  (CMAI).     The  stand  age  at  which  mean 
annual  increment  culminated;  mean  annual  increment  is  the  total  increment 
up  to  a  given  age,  divided  by  that  age.     Culmination  is  that  point  on  two 
curves  where  current  annual  increment  and  mean  annual  increment  cross. 
This  is  usually  slightly  past  the  point  at  which  mean  annual  increment 
appears  to  drop  off. 

Cultural  Resources.     Any  evidence  of  mankind's  activities  and  behavior; 
includes  data  from  archaeology,  architecture,  ethnology,  and  history. 

D 

Developed  Recreation.     Outdoor  recreation  requiring  significant  capital 
investment  in  facilities  to  handle  a  concentration  of  visitors  on  a 
relatively  small  area.     Examples  are  ski  areas,  resorts,  and  campgrounds. 

d.i.b..     Diameter  inside  bark;  a  timber  measurement. 

Dispersed  Recreation.    A  general  term  referring  to  recreation  use  outside 
a  developed  recreation  site;  this  includes  activities  such  as  scenic 
driving,  hunting,  backpacking,  and  recreation  in  primitive  environments. 

Diversity.     The  distribution  and  abundance  of  different  plant  and  animal 
communities  and  species  within  the  area  covered  by  a  land  and  resource 
management  plan.     (See  also  "Edge,"  "Horizontal  Diversity,"  and  "Vertical 
Diversity. " ) 

E 

Economically  Viable.    A  project,  program,  or  other  activity  that  meets  or 
exceeds  a  desirable  rate  of  return  or  benefit/cost  ratio. 
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Edge.     Where  plant  communities  meet  or  where  successionai  stages  or 
vegetative  conditions  within  plant  communities  come  together. 

Element.     Term  used  in  Regional  Guide  to  replace  the  word  "account"  to 
organize  standards  and  guidelines. 

Endangered  Species.     Any  species  of  animal  or  plant  that  is  in  danger  of 
extinction  throughout  all  or  a  significant  portion  of  its  range.  Plant 
or  animal  species  are  identified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
endangered  in  accordance  with  the  1973  Endangered  Species  Act. 

End  Haul.     In  roadwork,  removing  excess  excavated  soil  lengthwise  along 
the  road  instead  of  casting  the  soil  to  the  side. 

Estuarine  Management  Unit  (EMU).     That  unit  of  land  and  water  designated 
through  the  interdisciplinary  process  to  receive  special  management 
consideration  for  wildlife,  waterfowl,  and  fish  habitat  protection. 

Estuary.     All  or  part  of  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  stream  or  other  body  of 
water  having  unimpaired  natural  connection  with  the  open  saltwater  and 
within  which  the  sea  water  is  measurably  diluted  with  freshwater  derived 
from  land  runoff.     Commonly  such  areas  are  considered  to  include  the 
adjacent  grass  or  mud  flats  present  below  mean  higher  high  tide. 

Even-Aged  Management.    The  application  of  a  combination  of  actions  that 
results  in  the  creation  of  stands  in  which  trees  of  essentially  the  same 
age  grow  together.    Managed  even-aged  forests  are  characterized  by  a 
distribution  of  stands  of  varying  ages  (and,  therefore,  tree  sizes) 
throughout  the  forest  area.     The  difference  in  age  between  trees  forming 
the  main  canopy  level  of  a  stand  usually  does  not  exceed  20  percent  of 
the  age  of  the  stand  at  harvest  rotation  age.     Regeneration  in  a  parti- 
cular stand  is  obtained  during  a  short  period  at  or  near  the  time  that  a 
stand  has  reached  the  desired  age  or  size  for  regeneration  and  is  har- 
vested.    Clearcut,  shelterwood,  or  seed  tree  cutting  methods  produce 
even-aged  stands. 

F 

Fisheries  Enhancement  and  Rehabilitation  Activities.     Fishways,  fish 
weirs,  fish  ladders,  fish  hatcheries,  spawning  channels,  stream 
clearance,  and  egg  planting. 

Fish  Habitat  Management  Unit  (FHMU).    An  area  of  stream  and  associated 
streamside  habitat  identified  during  the  interdisciplinary  process  as 
having  values  important  to  fish  habitat  such  that  timber  management 
practices  and  other  land-use  activities  will  be  prescribed  to  meet  fish 
management  goals.     (See  also  "Estuarine  Management  Unit.") 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Habitat  Capability.     The  capability  of  an  area  to 

produce  various  amounts  of  wildlife  and  fish.     (See  also  "Capability.") 

Floodplain.     The  lowland  and  relatively  flat  areas  joining  inland  and 
coastal  waters,  including  debris  cones  and  floodprone  areas  of  offshore 
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islands,  including  at  a  minimum,  that  area  subject  to  a  1-percent 
(100-year  recurrence)  or  greater  chance  of  flooding  in  any  given  year. 

Forage.     All  browse  and  nonwoody  plants  available  to  livestock  or  wildlife 
for  grazing  or  harvested  for  feed. 

Forest  Fertilization.     The  addition  to  forest  soils  of  mineral  or  organic 
fertilizers  to  increase  soil  nutrients  needed  for  tree  and  other  plant 
growth. 

Forest  Highway  Program.     This  program,  authorized  under  the  Surface 

Transportation  Act  of  1978,  is  intended  to  provide  a  source  of  Federal 
funding  for  the  construction  or  improvement  of  public  roads  that  serve 
National  Forest  resources  and  local  communities.     Highways  constructed  or 
improved  under  this  program  must  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  public 
road  authority;  usually  the  State  or  county.     They  are  often  included  as 
a  part  of  the  State  Highway  System.     The  program  is  administered  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  State. 

FORPLAN.     An  analytical  modeling  procedure  featuring  a  linear  programming 
schedule  model  that  is  used  in  the  Forest  planning  process  to  assist 
managers  in  allocating  resources  and  scheduling  resource  activities  for  a 
geographically  defined  area. 

G 

Group  Selection.     The  cutting  method  that  describes  the  silvicultural 

system  in  which  trees  are  removed  periodically  in  small  groups  resulting 
in  openings  that  do  not  exceed  an  acre  or  two  in  size.     This  leads  to  the 
formation  of  an  uneven-aged  stand  in  the  form  of  a  mosaic  of  age-class 
groups  in  the  same  forest. 

Guideline.     See  "Standards  and  Guidelines." 

H 

Hardwoods.     Dicotyledonous  trees,  usually  broad-leaved  and  deciduous. 

Harvest  Cutting.    The  felling  of  the  final  crop  of  trees  either  in  a 

single  cutting  or  in  a  series  of  regeneration  cuttings.     Generally,  the 
removal  of  financially  or  physically  mature  trees,  in  contrast  to 
cuttings  that  remove  immature  trees.     Also  referred  to  as  main  felling 
and  major  harvest. 

High  Lead  Cable  Logging.    A  method  of  logging  in  which  the  logs  are 
yarded  from  the  cutting  area  to  the  landing  using  a  cable  system  that 
lifts  the  logs  partially  off  the  ground  to  avoid  obstructions. 

I 

Individual  (Single)  Tree  Selection.     The  cutting  method  that  describes 
the  silvicultural  system  in  which  trees  are  removed  individually,  here 
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and  there,  each  year  over  an  entire  forest  or  stand.  The  resultant  stand 
usually  regenerates  naturally  and  becomes  all-aged. 

Inoperable  Timber.     Timber  that  cannot  be  harvested  by  any  proven  method 
because  of  potential  resource  damage,  extremely  adverse  economic 
considerations,  or  physical  limitations. 

Integrated  Pest  Management.     A  process  for  selecting  strategies  to 
regulate  forest  pests  in  which  all  aspects  of  a  pest-host  system  are 
studied  and  weighed.     The  information  considered  in  selecting  appropriate 
strategies  includes  the  impact  of  the  unregulated  pest  population  on 
various  resources  values,  alternative  regulatory  tactics  and  strategies, 
and  benefit/cost  estimates  for  these  alternative  strategies.  Regulatory 
strategies  are  based  on  sound  silvicultural  practices  and  ecology  of  the 
pest-host  system  and  consist  of  a  combination  of  tactics  such  as  timber 
stand  improvement  plus  selective  use  of  pesticides.     A  basic  principle  in 
the  choice  of  strategy  is  that  it  be  ecologically  compatible  or 
acceptable . 

Interdisciplinary  Team  (IDT).    A  group  of  individuals  representing 
different  areas  of  knowledge  and  skills  focusing  on  the  same  task, 
problem  or  subject. 

K 

Key  Habitat  Areas.     Areas  that  provide  the  best  combination  of  habitat 
elements  to  meet  the  food,  reproduction,  shelter,  and  space  requirements 
for  wildlife  and  fish  during  all  or  part  of  the  yearly  life  cycle. 

L 

Log  Storage  Areas.     These  areas  are  usually  understood  as  being  water 

storage  locations  where  bundles  of  logs  are  sorted,  collected,  and  boomed 
into  rafts.     Some  areas  are  used  exclusively  for  the  storage  of  rafts  of 
logs  pending  delivery  to  mill  locations. 

Log  Transfer  Site  (LTS).     Synonyms  include  "Log  Transfer  Facility"  (LTF), 
and  the  obsolete  term  "Log  Dump."    These  terms  refer  exclusively  to  the 
industrial  site  and  facilities  (structure)  used  for  moving  logs  and 
timber  products  from  land-based  transportation  forms  to  water-based 
transportation  forms.     It  is  inappropriate  to  use  these  terms  for  access 
sites  to  the  National  Forests  (Terminal  Transportation  Facilities) .  LTS 
designations  are  not  to  be  used  except  in  reference  to  the  actual 
location  or  structure  where  the  logs  are  physically  placed  in  the  water 
or  on  vessels. 

Logging  Debris.     Usually  woody  debris  of  various  sizes  that  are  generated 
through  timber  harvest  practices. 

Long-Term  Sustained-Yield  Timber  Capacity.     The  highest  uniform  wood 
yield  from  lands  being  managed  for  timber  production  that  may  be 
sustained  under  a  specified  management  intensity  consistent  with 
multiple-use  objectives. 
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M 


MARS.     Management  Attainment  Reporting  System,  wherein  those  targets 
attained  by  management — that  is,  volume  of  timber  cut — are  reported  by 
the  Forests. 

MMBM.     One  million  board  measure. 

MUSYC.     Multiple-Use  Sustained-Yield  Concept,  a  linear  programming 
computer  model  designed  to  schedule  wildland  multiple-use  resource 
outputs. 

Management  Area.    An  area  with  similar  management  objectives  and  a  common 
management  prescription. 

Management  Concern.     An  issue,  problem,  or  a  condition  which  constrains 
the  range  of  management  practices  identified  by  the  Forest  Service  in  the 
planning  process. 

Management  Prescriptions.    Management  practices  and  intensity  selected 
and  scheduled  for  application  on  a  specific  area  to  attain  multiple-use 
and  other  goals  and  objectives. 

Mean  Annual  Increment  (MAI) .     The  total  increment  of  volume  growth  per 
acre  up  to  a  given  stand  age,  divided  by  that  age.     Culmination  of  mean 
annual  increment  is  the  stand  age  where  the  mean  annual  increment  of 
growth  is  greatest  or  reaches  its  highest  point. 

Merchantable  Log.    A  sawlog  that  is  not  less  than  12  feet  long,  is  at 
least  6  inches  in  diameter  inside  bark  at  the  small  end,  and,  after 
deductions  for  defect,  contains  a  net  scale  of  at  least  33-1/3  percent  of 
its  gross  scale;  or  a  spruce  or  hemlock  utility  log  that  is  at  least  12 
feet  long,  is  at  least  6  inches  in  diameter  inside  bark  at  the  small  end, 
and  which  will  produce  not  less  than  50  percent  of  its  gross  volume  in 
firm,  usable  pulp  chips. 

Mining.     Includes  all  operations  for  the  extraction  of  mineral 

resources — underground  and  open  pit  mines,  rock  and  sand  and  gravel 
borrow,  and  the  like. 

Monitoring.     Following  a  course  of  events  to  determine  what  changes  occur 
as  the  result  of  an  action. 

Multientry  Layout  Plan.    The  size,  pattern,  and  distribution  of 

multiresource  characteristics  of  an  entire  timber  compartment  programmed 
for  at  least  one  rotation.     For  further  discussion,  see  Regional 
standards  and  guidelines  for  dispersal  and  size  variation  of  tree 
openings  created  by  even-aged  management. 

Multiple  Entry.     Entering  an  area  more  than  once  during  a  given  rotation 
period  for  the  purpose  of  harvesting  timber. 

Multiple  Use.     The  management  of  all  the  various  renewable  surface 

resources  of  the  National  Forest  System  so  that  they  are  utilized  in  the 
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combination  that  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  American  people;  making 
the  most  judicious  use  of  the  land  for  some  or  all  of  these  resources  or 
related  services  over  areas  large  enough  to  provide  sufficient  latitude 
for  periodic  adjustments  in  use  to  conform  to  changing  needs  and 
conditions;  that  some  lands  will  be  used  for  less  than  all  of  the 
resources;  and  harmonious  and  coordinated  management  of  the  various 
resources,  each  with  the  other,  without  impairment  of  the  productivity  of 
the  land,  with  consideration  being  given  to  the  relative  values  of  the 
various  resources,  and  not  necessarily  the  combination  of  uses  that  will 
give  the  greatest  dollar  return  or  the  greatest  unit  output. 

N 

Native  Corporation.     See  "Regional  Corporation"  and  "Village  Corporation." 

Native  Group.    Any  tribe,  band,  clan,  village,  community,  or  village 
association  of  Natives  in  Alaska  composed  of  less  than  25  Natives  who 
comprise  a  majority  of  the  residents  of  the  locality. 

Native  Village.     Any  tribe,  band,  clan,  group,  village,  community,  or 
association  in  Alaska  listed  in  sections  11  and  16  of  ANCSA,  or  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  ANCSA,  composed  of  25  or  more  Natives. 

NEPA.     National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

NFMA.     National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976. 

Nonconsumptive  Use.    Activities  during  which  the  objects  of  the  activity 
are  observed  but  not  consumed.     Examples  would  be  visual  quality, 
wildlife  viewing,  and  wilderness  use. 

Nondeficit  Sale.     A  timber  sale  offering  that,  under  current  rules  of 
appraising  timber,  displays  a  residual  value  for  stumpage  at  or  above 
base  prices,  taking  into  consideration  expected  development  costs,  margin 
for  profit,  and  risk  for  the  operator. 

Nonforest  Lands.     See  "Timber  Classification." 

Nonpoint  Source  Pollution.     Pollutants  arriving  from  an  areawide, 
nondiscernable  source,  usually  diffuse  in  nature  and  resulting  from 
naturally  occurring  events  such  as  precipitation,  seepage,  runoff 
reacting  with  man's  activities. 

Nonstandard  Harvest  Operability.     Timber  that  cannot  be  harvested  with 
standard  equipment  and  techniques  but  would  require  other  systems 
including  balloon,  helicopter,  and  skyline  over  2,600  feet  in  length. 

Normal  Harvest  Operability.     Timber  that  can  be  harvested  with  standard 
equipment  and  predominant  techniques  now  in  use.     These  include  highlead, 
A-frame,  skyline  less  than  2,600  feet,  and  tractor. 
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Old-Growth  Sawtimber.     Commercial  forest  stands  more  than  10  percent 

stocked  where  the  plurality  of  stocking  is  in  sawtimber  trees  (11  inches 
or  larger  in  diameter)  more  than  150  years  old. 

Old-Growth  Stand.     A  stand  that  is  past  full  maturity  and  showing  signs 
of  decadence,  the  last  stage  in  forest  succession.     The  definition  of  old 
growth  by  tree  age,  size,  height,  or  density  will  vary  by  timber  type. 
Among  the  components  of  old  growth  that  may  be  of  importance  to  wildlife 
species  and  that  may  be  affected  by  land  management  practices  are  large 
trees,  old  trees,  decadence  of  standing  vegetation,  much  dead  and  down 
woody  material,  uneven-aged  vegetation,  multilayered  vegetation,  moderate 
foliar  height  diversity,  and  mesic  microhabitats  afforded  by  high  canopy 
closure.     High  canopy  closure  does  not  always  correspond  to  decadence. 

Optimum  Method  of  Harvest.     A  professional  judgment  for  the  cutting 

methods  used  to  harvest  an  existing  stand  and  regenerate  a  new  one,  (that 
is  clearcutting,  shelterwood  cutting,  seed-tree  cutting,  and  their  many 
variations,  for  even-aged  harvest  cutting  methods;  single  tree  or  group 
selection  and  other  forms  of  partial  cutting  for  uneven-aged  harvest 
cutting  methods).     The  optimum  method  is  primarily  determined  by  an 
analysis  of  the  silvicultural  characteristics  of  the  species  involved, 
management  objectives  of  the  area,  and  economics. 

Output.    A  good,  service,  or  onsite  use  produced  from  forest  and 
rangeland  resources. 

P 

Particulates.     Small  particles  suspended  in  the  air  and  generally 
considered  pollutants. 

Partial  Cutting.    All  methods  of  tree  removal  that  result  in  taking  only 
part  of  a  stand. 

Pesticide.    Anything  intended  to  destroy  or  repel  pests,  or  any  substance 
or  mixture  of  substances  intended  for  use  as  a  plant  regulator, 
defoliant,  or  desiccant. 

Pests.     Plants  and  animals  in  specific  situations  where  the  land  manager 
determines  they  are  detrimental  to  achieving  resource  management 
objectives. 

Planning  Horizon.     The  overall  time  period  considered  in  the  planning 

process  that  spans  all  activities  covered  in  the  analysis  or  plan  and  all 
future  conditions  and  effects  of  proposed  actions  which  would  influence 
the  planning  decisions.     The  current  planning  horizon  covers  the  years 
1980  to  2030. 

Planning  Period.  One  decade.  The  time  interval  within  the  planning 
horizon  that  is  used  to  show  incremental  changes  in  yields,  costs, 
effects,  and  benefits. 
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Potential  Yield.     The  potential  yield  for  the  next  10  years  is  the 

maximum  harvest  that  could  be  planned  to  achieve  the  optimum  perpetual 
sustained  yield  harvesting  level  attainable  with  intensive  forestry  on 
regulated  areas,  considering  the  productivity  of  the  land,  conventional 
logging  technology,  standard  cultural  treatments,  and  interrelationships 
with  other  resource  uses  and  the  environment. 

Pre-Roading.    Advanced  road  construction  to  facilitate  development  of 
future  timber  sales,  or  for  other  resource  management  purposes,  usually 
done  under  public  works  contract.     Development  costs,  in  the  case  of 
subsequent  timber  sales,  are  recaptured  in  receipts  to  the  treasury 
because  of  higher  stumpage  prices  paid  as  a  consequence  of  lower 
development  costs. 

Precommercial  Thinning.  A  type  of  tree  thinning  that  particularly  favors 
the  dominant  or  selected  dominants  more  or  less  evenly  distributed  over 
the  stand  by  removing  a  varying  proportion  of  the  other  trees. 

Prescribed  Burning.     A  fire  burning  under  specified  conditions  that  will 
accomplish  planned  objectives  in  strict  compliance  with  an  approved 
plan.    While  ignition  may  be  either  planned  or  unplanned,  the  conditions 
under  which  the  burning  takes  place  and  the  expected  results  are 
specific,  predictable,  and  measurable. 

Prescriptive  Plan.     A  detailed  plan  made  for  a  land  management  action 
such  as  a  timber  sale.     Includes  imposed  restrictions  for  streamside 
strips,  location  of  roads,  etc. 

Public  Issue.     A  subject  or  question  of  widespread  public  interest 
relating  to  management  of  the  National  Forest  System. 

Pulp  or  Wood  Pulp.    Wood  fibers  separated  by  mechanical  or  chemical  means 
for  use  in  manufacturing  paper,  textiles,  and  many  other  products  derived 
from  cellulose. 

Pulpwood.     The  softwood  of  spruce,  pine,  aspen,  and  various  other  trees 
used  to  make  paper. 

R 

RAM.     Resource  Allocation  Model — a  computer  program  designed  to  provide  an 
analytical  framework  for  scheduling  long-range  resource  outputs. 

RPA.     Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974. 

Calls  for  a  periodic  assessment  of  the  renewable  resources  of  the  Nation. 

Recreation  Opportunity.     The  availability  of  a  real  choice  for 

recreationists  to  participate  in  a  preferred  activity  within  a  preferred 
setting,  in  order  to  realize  those  satisfying  recreation  experiences  that 
are  desired. 

Recreation  Opportunity  Guide  (ROG) .     A  system  that  inventories  National 
Forest  recreation  opportunities  and  presents  the  resulting  information  to 
the  public. 
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Recreation  Opportunity  Spectrum  (ROS).     The  framework  for  planning  and 
managing  the  recreation  resource  within  which  lands  are  identified  for 
their  ability  to  provide  recreation  experiences  in  one  of  the  six  classes 
along  a  continuum  from  primitive  to  modern-urban.     Each  class  is  defined 
in  terms  of  the  degree  to  which  it  satisfies  certain  recreation  needs 
based  on  area  size,  the  extent  to  which  the  natural  environment  has  been 
modified,  the  type  of  facilities  developed,  and  the  degree  of  outdoor 
skills  needed  to  enjoy  the  area.     The  six  classes  are  primitive, 
representing  the  most  remote,  undeveloped,  and  inaccessible 
opportunities;  semiprimitive  nonmotorized;  semiprimitive  motorized; 
roaded  natural;  rural;  and  modern-urban,  representing  the  most  developed, 
accessible,  and  convenience-oriented  experience  available. 

1.  Primitive  ROS  Class — Generally  includes  those  areas  out  of  sight 
and  sound  of  human  activities  and  further  than  3  miles  from  roads 
open  to  public  travel.     The  areas  are  larger  than  5,000  acres  in 
size  with  opportunities  for  a  high  degree  of  interaction  with  the 
natural  environment,  challenge,  risk,  and  the  use  of  outdoor 
skills.     Because  of  their  remoteness,  users  of  these  areas  are 
normally  required  to  stay  overnight. 

2.  Semiprimitive  Nonmotorized  ROS  Class — Generally  includes  those 
areas  greater  than  one-half  mile  and  less  than  3  miles  from  roads 
and  trails  open  to  motorized  use.     The  areas  are  generally  larger 
than  2,500  acres  in  size  with  limited  opportunities  for  isolation 
from  the  sights  and  sounds  of  humans  and  a  high  degree  of 
interaction  with  the  natural  environment.     Moderate  challenge, 
risk,  and  the  opportunity  to  use  outdoor  skills  are  factors  in  this 
environment . 

3.  Semiprimitive  Motorized  ROS  Class — Includes  areas  less  than 
one-half  mile  from  primitive  roads  and  trails  open  to  motorized 
use.    Areas  are  generally  larger  than  2,500  acres  in  size  and  are 
characterized  by  a  predominantly  unmodified  natural  environment 
with  minimum  evidence  of  sights  and  sounds  of  humans. 
Concentration  of  users  is  normally  low.    Road  access  is  not 
maintained  in  these  areas. 

4.  Roaded  Natural  ROS  Class — Include  areas  less  than  one-half  mile 
from  roads  open  to  public  travel,  railroads,  major  power  lines  and 
within  resource  modification  areas.    Areas  in  this  class  generally 
vary  in  size  from  100  to  2,000  acres  and  are  characterized  by 
predominantly  natural  environments,  with  moderate  evidence  of 
sights  and  sounds  of  humans.     Concentration  of  users  is  moderate  to 
low. 

5.  Rural  ROS  Class — Includes  those  areas  within  small  communities, 
developed  campgrounds,  developed  ski  areas,  and  administrative 
sites.     The  areas  are  generally  smaller  than  500  acres  in  size  and 
are  characterized  by  substantially  modified  natural  environments. 
Modifications  are  primarily  to  enhance  specific  recreation 
activities.     Sights  and  sounds  of  humans  are  readily  evident. 
Concentration  of  users  is  moderate  to  high. 
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6.    Modern-Urban  ROS  Class — Areas  of  varying  sizes  characterized  by 
substantially  urbanized  environment.     The  background  may  have 
elements  of  a  natural  environment.     Renewable  resource  modification 
and  utilization  practices  are  common.     Vegetative  cover  is  often 
exotic  and  manicured.     Sights  and  sounds  of  humans  predominate. 
Large  numbers  of  visitors  can  be  expected  both  onsite  and  in  nearby 
areas. 


Recreation  Visitor  Days  (RVD's).    Twelve  visitor  hours,  which  may  be 

aggregated  continuously,  intermittently,  or  simultaneously  by  one  or  more 
persons. 

Regional  Corporation.     An  Alaska  Native  Regional  Corporation  established 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  ANCSA.     Regional  corporations  are  established  to  conduct  business  for 
profit . 

Regulated  Harvest.    The  regulated  harvest  includes  any  volume  included  in 
calculations  of  the  allowable  sale  quantity,  which  is  harvested  from 
suitable  commercial  forest  land.     Regulated  harvests  are  therefore  those 
calculated  to  systematize  the  production  of  forest  products  under 
principles  of  sustained  yield  on  an  annual  or  periodic  basis. 

Release.  Freeing  a  tree  or  group  of  trees  from  competition  by  cutting  or 
otherwise  eliminating  growth  that  is  overtopping  or  closely  surrounding 
it  (them). 

Reserved  Forest  Land.    Productive  forest  land  withdrawn  from  cutting  by 
statute,  administrative  regulation,  or  by  designation  into  land  use 
approved  by  the  Regional  Forester. 

Retention  Factor.     The  amount  of  commercial  forest  land  removed  from  the 
operable  commercial  timber  base  to  protect  other  resource  values.  These 
factors  are  allowances  available  to  draw  upon  when  meeting  other  resource 
needs. 


Riparian  Ecosystems.     A  transitional  system  occurring  between  an  aquatic 
ecosystem  and  the  adjacent  terrestrial  ecosystem,  identified  by  soil 
characteristics  and  distinctive  vegetation  communities  that  require  free 
or  unbound  water. 

Roadless  Area  Review  and  Evaluation  (RARE  II) .    A  comprehensive  process 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  identify  roadless  and 
undeveloped  land  areas  in  the  National  Forest  System  and  to  determine 
their  uses  for  either  wilderness  or  other  resource  management  and 
development  and  to  determine  areas  that  would  require  further  planning  to 
make  such  a  decision. 


Rotation.     The  planned  number  of  years  (approximately  100  years  in  Alaska) 
between  the  formation  of  a  regenerated  stand  and  its  final  cutting  at  a 
specified  stage  of  maturity. 
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Salmonids.  In  this  report,  includes  the  five  species  of  Pacific  salmon 
and  cutthroat,  rainbow  and  steelhead  trout,  Dolly  Varden,  lake  trout, 
char,  and  grayling. 

Salvage  Cutting.     The  utilization  of  trees  that  are  dead,  dying,  or 

deteriorating  because  they  are  overmature  or  have  been  materially  damaged 
by  fire,  wind,  insects,  fungi,  or  other  injurious  agents  before  their 
timber  becomes  worthless. 

Sawlog.     A  log  considered  suitable  in  size  and  quality  for  producing  sawn 
timber.     Usually  No.  3  or  better,  12  feet  long,  6  inches  diameter,  and 
1/3  sound. 

Sedimentation.     The  geologic  processes  involved  in  separation  of 

particles  from  the  parent  rock,  the  methods  of  transportation  from  the 
source  of  origin  to  those  of  deposition,  and  the  methods,  agents,  and 
environment(s)  of  deposition. 

Seed-Tree  Cutting.    The  cutting  method  that  describes  the  silvicultural 
system  in  which  the  dominant  feature  is  the  removal  of  all  trees  in  one 
cut  except  for  a  small  number  of  seed  bearers  left  singly  or  in  small 
groups,  usually  8  to  10  per  acre  (20  to  25  per  hectare).     The  seed  trees 
generally  are  harvested  when  regeneration  is  established.    An  even-aged 
stand  results. 

Sensitive  Species.     Those  species  that  have  appeared  in  the 

Federal  Register  as  proposals  for  classification  and  are  under 
consideration  for  official  listing  as  endangered  or  threatened  species, 
are  on  an  official  State  list,  or  are  recognized  by  the  Regional  Forester 
to  need  special  management  in  order  to  prevent  the  need  for  their 
placement  on  Federal  or  State  lists  of  threatened  or  endangered  species. 

Shelterwood.    The  cutting  method  that  describes  the  silvicultural  system 
in  which,  in  order  to  provide  a  source  of  seed  and/or  protection  for 
regeneration,  the  old  crop  (the  shelterwood)  is  removed  in  two  or  more 
successive  shelterwood  cuttings.     The  first  cutting  is  ordinarily  the 
seed-tree  cutting,  though  it  may  be  preceded  by  a  preparatory  cutting, 
and  the  last  is  the  final  cutting.     Any  intervening  cutting  is  termed 
"removal  cutting."    An  even-aged  stand  results. 

Shelterwood  Cutting.     The  removal  of  a  stand  in  a  series  of  two  or  more 
cuts  over  a  period  of  not  more  than  20  years.     Regeneration  of  the  new 
stand  occurs  under  the  cover  of  a  partial  forest  canopy.    A  final  harvest 
cut  removes  the  shelterwood  and  permits  the  new  stand  to  develop  in  the 
open  as  an  even-aged  stand. 

Sidecast.     To  doze  or  blade  soil  to  the  downhill  side  of  a  road 
during  construction. 

Silvicultural  System.    A  management  process  whereby  forests  are  tended, 
harvested,  and  replaced,  resulting  in  a  forest  of  distinctive  form. 
Systems  are  classified  according  to  the  method  of  carrying  out  the 
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fellings  that  remove  the  mature  crop  and  provide  for  regeneration  and 
according  to  the  type  of  forest  thereby  produced. 

Silviculture.     Generally,  the  science  and  art  of  cultivating  (that  is, 
growing  and  tending)  forest  crops.     More  particularly,  it  is  the  theory 
and  practice  of  controlling  the  establishment,  composition,  constitution, 
and  growth  of  forests. 

Site  Preparation  for  Planting.    A  practice  in  which  the  canopy,  ground 
cover,  and  soil  are  modified  with  the  intent  of  rendering  them  suitable 
for  planting  trees  for  the  purpose  of  regenerating  the  site. 

Site  Preparation.     A  general  term  referring  to  the  removal  of  unwanted 
vegetation,  slash,  roots,  and  stones  from  a  site  before  reforestation. 

Slash.     The  residue  left  on  the  ground  after  timber  cutting  and/or 
accumulating  there  as  a  result  of  storm,  fire,  or  other  damage.  It 
includes  unused  logs,  uprooted  stumps,  broken  or  uprooted  stems, 
branches,  twigs,  leaves,  bark,  and  chips. 

Snag.    A  nonliving,  standing  tree.     The  interior  of  the  snag  may  be  sound 
or  rotted. 

Softwoods.     Coniferous  trees,  usually  evergreen,  having  needles  or 
scalelike  leaves. 

Species  Habitat  Relationships.     The  Wildlife  and  Fish  Habitat 

Relationships  Program,  being  developed  in  the  Alaska  Region,  is  a  system 
that  organizes  biological  data,  from  various  ecosystems,  in  a  conceptual 
framework  that  assists  resource  managers  in  predicting  consequences  and 
developing  alternatives  in  land  alteration  schemes. 

Species  Selected  as  Indicators  of  the  Effects  of  Management.  Certain 
vertebrate  and/or  invertebrate  species  are  identified  and  selected  in 
Forest  Plans  for  monitoring.     The  following  categories  are  used  to  select 
species  as  appropriate:     endangered  and  threatened  plant  and  animal 
species  identified  on  State  and  Federal  lists;   species  with  special 
habitat  needs  that  may  be  influenced  significantly  by  planned  management 
programs;  species  commonly  hunted,  fished,  or  trapped;  and  additional 
plant  or  animal  species  selected  because  their  population  changes  are 
believed  to  indicate  effects  of  management  activities  on  other  species  of 
a  major  biological  community  or  on  water  quality. 

Standards  and  Guidelines.     A  principle  requiring  a  specific  level  of 
attainment;  a  rule  to  measure  against;  a  mandatory  requirement. 

Strategic/Critical  Mineral.    Any  of  the  following:     cobalt,  gold,  copper, 
lead,  chromium,  nickel,  tungsten,  barite,  vanadium,  antimony,  phosphate, 
molybdenum,  platinum  group,  rolumbium,  tantalum,  silver,  aluminum,  or  tin. 

Streamside  Strips.     A  buffer  strip  of  timber  or  other  vegetation  left 
along  a  stream  to  protect  the  fish  habitat  and  water  quality. 
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Su be Umax  Forest.    A  plant  community  representing  a  successional  stage 
prior  to  climax. 

Subclimax  Ecosystem.    A  system  formed  by  the  interaction  of  a  group  of 
organisms  with  their  environment.     At  subclimax  the  ecosystem  is  still 
evolving  and  has  not  reached  a  final  stage  of  stability. 

Suitability.     The  appropriateness  of  applying  certain  resource  management 
practices  to  a  particular  area  of  land,  as  determined  by  an  analysis  of 
the  economic  and  environmental  consequences  and  the  alternative  uses 
foregone.     A  unit  of  land  may  be  suitable  for  a  variety  of  individual  or 
combined  management  practices. 

Suitable  Forest  Land.     See  "Timber  Classification." 

Sustained  Yield.     The  achievement  and  maintenance  in  perpetuity  of  a 
high-level  annual  or  regular  periodic  output  of  the  various  renewable 
resources  of  the  National  Forest  System  without  impairment  of  the 
productivity  of  the  land. 

T 

TMIS.     Timber  Management  Information  System  designed  to  store  and 
retrieve  timber-related  information. 

Technologically  Marginal.     Commercial  forest  land  that  requires  more 
sophisticated  logging  systems  than  are  available. 

Temperature  Sensitive  Streams.     Those  streams  that  are  susceptible  to 

warming  beyond  an  acceptable  level  as  determined  by  the  interdisciplinary 
process.     (See  "Streamside  Strips"  and  "Fish  Habitat  Management  Unit.") 

Terminal  Transportation  Facility  (TTF).    A  facility  which  is  constructed, 
operated,  and  maintained  as  a  part  of  the  Forest  Development  Road  system 
with  the  intended  use  of  providing  access  to  the  National  Forests  for  the 
transfer  of  people,  goods,  and  services  between  water  and  land.  The 
facilities  are  expected  to  be  constructed  in  part  on  State  of  Alaska 
tidelands.     The  intended  term  for  the  site  is  for  at  least  a  period  of 
time  as  long  as  the  design  life  of  the  facility.     Uses  will  typically 
include  periodic  industrial  operations  (log  transfer,  camp  operations, 
equipment  handling),  recreational  access  by  floatplane  or  boat,  mineral 
exploration  access,  and  similar  uses. 

Thousand-Foot  Board  Measure  (MBM) .    A  method  of  timber  measurement  in 
which  the  unit  is  equivalent  to  1,000  square  feet  of  lumber  1  inch 
thick.     It  can  be  abbreviated  as  Mbd.  ft.,  Mbm,  or  MBF. 

Threatened  Species.     Those  plant  or  animal  species  likely  to  become 

endangered  species  throughout  all  or  a  significant  portion  of  their  range 
within  the  foreseeable  future. 

Tidal  Meadow.     Area  containing  saltwater-tolerant  vegetation  that  is 

generally  above  the  high  tide  line  but  is  flooded  during  extremely  high 
tides. 
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Timber  Classification.     Forested  land  is  classified  under  each  of  the 
land  management  alternatives  according  to  how  it  relates  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  timber  resource.     The  following  are  definitions  of  timber 
classifications  used  for  this  purpose. 

1.  Nonf orest — Land  that  has  never  supported  forests  and  land  formerly 
forested  where  use  for  timber  production  is  precluded  by  develop- 
ment or  other  uses. 

2.  Forest — Land  at  least  10-percent  stocked  (based  on  crown  cover)  by 
forest  trees  of  any  size,  or  formerly  having  had  such  tree  cover 
and  not  currently  developed  for  nonforest  use. 

3.  Suitable — Commercial  forest  land  identified  as  appropriate  for 
timber  production  in  the  Forest  planning  process. 

4.  Unsuitable — Forest  land  withdrawn  from  timber  utilization  by 
statute  or  administrative  regulation  (for  example,  wilderness),  or 
identified  as  not  appropriate  for  timber  production  in  the  Forest 
planning  process. 

5.  Commercial  Forest — Forest  land  tentatively  suitable  for  the 
production  of  continuous  crops  of  timber  and  that  has  not  been 
withdrawn. 


Timber  Harvest  Schedule.     The  quantity  of  timber  planned  for  sale  and 
harvest,  by  time  period,  from  the  area  of  land  covered  by  the  Forest 
Plan.     The  first  period,  usually  a  decade,  of  the  selected  harvest 
schedule  provides  the  allowable  sale  quantity.     Future  periods  are  shown 
to  establish  that  sustained  yield  will  be  achieved  and  maintained. 

Tongass  National  Forest.     One  of  two  National  Forests  in  Alaska;  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  is  located  in  Southeastern  Alaska  with  three 
Administrative  Areas:     the  Chatham  headquartered  in  Sitka;  the  Stikine 
headquartered  in  Petersburg;  and  the  Ketchikan  headquartered  in  Ketchikan. 

Transportation  Mode.     This  term  is  used  to  designate  forms  of 
transportation,  such  as  autos,  boats,  and  airplanes. 


U 


Uneven-Aged  Management.     The  application  of  a  combination  of  actions 

needed  to  simultaneously  maintain  continuous  high-forest  cover,  recurring 
regeneration  of  desirable  species,  and  the  orderly  growth  and  development 
of  trees  through  a  range  of  diameter  or  age  classes  to  provide  a 
sustained  yield  of  forest  products.     Cutting  is  usually  regulated  by 
specifying  the  number  or  proportion  of  trees  of  particular  sizes  to 
retain  within  each  area,  thereby  maintaining  a  planned  distribution  of 
size  classes.     Cutting  methods  that  develop  and  maintain  uneven-aged 
stands  are  single-tree  selection  and  group  selection. 

Utility  Logs.     Logs  that  do  not  meet  minimum  requirements  of  Peeler  or 

Sawmill  grades,  but  are  suitable  for  the  production  of  chips  to  an  amount 
of  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  GROSS  scale. 
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V-Notch  Drainage.    A  V-shaped  stream  channel  generally  on 

steep-mountainous  landscapes.     V-notch  drainages  may  be  shallow  to  many 
feet  deep  and  may  be  eroded  into  rock,  till,  or  other  types  of  substrate. 

Viable  Population.     A  population  that  has  adequate  numbers  and  dispersion 
of  reproductive  individuals  to  ensure  the  continued  existence  of  the 
species  population  on  the  planning  area. 

Village  Corporation.     An  Alaska  Native  Village  Corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska  as  a  business  for  profit  or 
nonprofit  corporation  to  hold,  invest,  manage  and/or  distribute  lands, 
property,  funds,  and  other  rights  and  assets  for  and  on  behalf  of  a 
Native  village  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  ANCSA. 

Visual  Quality  Objectives  (VQO's).    Measurable  standards  reflecting  five 
different  degrees  of  landscape  alteration  based  upon  a  landscape's 
diversity  of  natural  features  and  the  public's  concern  for  scenic 
quality.     The  five  objectives  are  preservation,  retention,  partial 
retention,  modification,  and  maximum  modification.     "Inventory"  VQO's 
have  not  yet  undergone  trade-off  analysis  relative  to  other  resources. 
"Adopted"  VQO's  reflect  anaylsis  involving  other  resources  and  become 
management  direction  in  a  selected  and  approved  land  mangement 
alternative. 

1.  Preservation — Allows  only  ecological  changes.  Management 
activities,  except  for  very  low  visual  impact  recreation 
facilities,  are  prohibited.    This  objective  applies  to  specially 
classified  areas  including  wilderness. 

2.  Retention — Provides  for  management  activities  that  are  not  visually 
evident.     Management  activities  are  permitted,  but  the  results  of 
those  activities  on  the  natural  landscape  must  not  be  evident  to 
the  average  viewer. 

3.  Partial  Retention — Management  activities  may  be  evident  to  the 
viewer,  but  must  remain  visually  subordinate  to  the  surrounding 
landscapes. 

4.  Modification — Management  activities  may  visually  dominate  the 
original  surrounding  landscape,  but  must  borrow  from  naturally 
established  form,  line,  color,  and  texture. 

5.  Maximum  Modification — Land  management  activities  can  dominate  the 
natural  landscape  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  modification 
objective  except  as  viewed  from  background  when  visual 
characteristics  must  be  those  of  natural  occurrences  within  the 
surrounding  area. 

Volume  Class.     Average  stand  volume  usually  given  as  net  board  feet  per 
acre,  Scribner  Rule. 
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Wetlands.     Those  areas  that  are  inundated  by  surface  or  groundwater  with 
a  frequency  sufficient  to  support,  and  under  normal  circumstances  does  or 
would  support,  a  prevalence  of  vegetation  or  aquatic  life  that  requires 
saturated  or  seasonally  saturated  soil  conditions  for  growth  and 
reproduction.    Wetlands  generally  include  swamps,  marshes,  bogs,  and 
similar  areas  such  as  sloughs,  potholes,  wet  meadows,  river  overflows, 
mud  flats,  and  natural  ponds. 

Wilderness.     The  1964  Wilderness  Act  recognizes  wilderness  as  a  distinct 
resource  and  defines  it  as  follows:    A  wilderness,  in  contrast  with  those 
areas  where  man  and  his  own  works  dominate  the  landscape,  is  hereby 
recognized  as  an  area  where  the  earth  and  its  community  of  life  are 
untrammeled  by  man,  where  man  himself  is  a  visitor  who  does  not  remain. 
An  area  of  wilderness  is  further  defined  in  this  act  to  mean  an  area  of 
undeveloped  Federal  land  retaining  its  primeval  character  and  influence, 
without  permanent  improvements  or  human  habitation,  which  is  protected 
and  managed  so  as  to  preserve  its  natural  conditions  and  which  generally 
appears  to  have  been  affected  primarily  by  the  forces  of  nature,  with  the 
imprint  of  man's  work  substantially  unnoticeable;  has  outstanding 
opportunities  for  solitude  or  a  primitive  and  unconfined  type  of 
recreation;  has  at  least  5,000  acres  of  land  or  is  of  sufficient  size  as 
to  make  practicable  its  preservation  and  use  in  an  unimpaired  condition; 
and  may  also  contain  ecological,  geological,  or  other  features  of 
scientific,  educational,  scenic,  or  historical  value." 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers.    Those  rivers  or  sections  of  rivers  designated  as 
such  by  congressional  action  under  the  1968  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act, 
as  supplemented  and  amended,  or  those  sections  of  rivers  designated  as 
wild,  scenic,  or  recreational  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
or  States  through  which  they  flow.     Wild  and  scenic  rivers  may  be 
classified  and  administered  under  one  or  more  of  the  following  categories: 

1.  Wild  River  Areas—Those  rivers  or  sections  of  rivers  that  are  free 
of  impoundments  and  generally  inaccessible  except  by  trail,  with 
watersheds  or  shorelines  essentially  primitive  and  waters 
unpolluted.     These  represent  vestiges  of  primitive  America. 

2.  Scenic  River  Areas — Those  rivers  or  sections  of  rivers  that  are 
free  of  impoundments,  with  watersheds  still  largely  primitive  and 
shorelines  largely  undeveloped,  but  accessible  in  places  by  roads. 

3.  Recreational  River  Areas — Those  rivers  or  sections  of  rivers  that 
are  readily  accessible  by  road  or  railroad,  that  may  have  some 
development  along  their  shorelines,  and  that  may  have  undergone 
some  impoundment  or  diversion  in  the  past. 

Wildlife  Corridor.  A  natural  route  offering  relative  ease  of  travel  for 
terrestrial  animals  as  dictated  by  landforms,  water,  and/or  vegetation 
and  often  descending  a  ridge  or  paralleling  a  river. 

Windthrow.     Trees  uprooted  by  the  wind. 
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Appendix  B 

POLICY  CROSS-REFERENCE  TO  THE  AREA  GUIDE 


This  appendix  is  provided  to  show  what  happened  to  each  policy  of  the 
Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  in  the  Regional  Planning  process. 

There  are  four  columns  in  the  Appendix.     The  first  column  contains  the 
original  text  of  the  Area  Guide.     The  second  column  contains  the  text  of 
the  Regional  Guide.     The  third  column  contains  the  Area  Guide  policies  that 
have  been  retained  at  the  Forest  level.     The  fourth  column  explains  the 
disposition  of  the  Area  Guide  policies  and  how  the  Regional  Guide  policies 
were  derived. 

There  are  five  types  of  notations  in  the  fourth  column  describing  the 
disposition  of  the  Area  Guide  policies: 

1.  "Area  Guide  policy  adopted  as  Regional  Guide  policy."    The  full 
text  of  the  original  Area  Guide  policy  has  been  included  in  Regional 
Guide  Chapter  3,  Management  Direction,  and  is  now  Regional  policy, 
administered  at  the  Regional  level. 

2.  "Area  Guide  policy  retained  as  Forest  policy."    The  full  text  of 
the  original  Area  Guide  policy  remains  to  guide  management  of  the 
Tongass  and  Chugach  National  Forests  and  is  administered  at  the  Forest 
level.     The  policy  is  not  a  Regional  Guide  policy.     Modification  of 
this  set  of  Area  Guide  policies  may  occur  through  the  Forest  planning 
process  in  response  to  a  clear,  demonstrated  need  with  public 
involvement . 

3.  "Area  Guide  policy  retained  as  Forest  policy.     Regional  Guide 
policy  developed  from  Area  Guide  policy  for  Regional  application."  The 
full  text  of  the  original  Area  Guide  policy  remains  intact  as  in  #2 
above.     A  Regional  Guide  policy  has  also  been  developed  which  addresses 
the  same  theme  but  usually  contains  less  detail  than  the  forest  level 
Area  Guide  policy. 

4.  "Area  Guide  policy  modified  and  adopted  as  Regional  Guide  policy." 
The  Area  Guide  policy  no  longer  exists;  a  Regional  Guide  policy  exists 
that  includes  the  essence  of  the  Area  Guide  policy.     Modifications  were 
made  to  make  the  policy  Regional  in  scope  (i.e.,  changing  the  word 
Tongass  to  National  Forest)  and/or  to  respond  to  legislation  or 
regulations. 

5.  "Area  Guide  policy  deleted."     The  Area  Guide  policy  no  longer 
exists  because  it  is  no  longer  relevant  (e.g.,  YCC  program),  or  it  has 
been  replaced  by  new  national  direction  in  the  form  of  legislation  or 
regulations. 

There  are  also  Regional  Guide  policies  that  have  no  Area  Guide  policies  as 
counterparts.     These  are  the  results  of  legislation,  regulations,  and  other 
national  Forest  Service  direction. 
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Appendix  C 
PUBLIC  COMMENTS 


OVERVIEW 

A  total  of  168  letters  was  received  on  the  Alaska  Region  Draft  Regional 
Guide-'-  and  EIS.     Comments  came  from  many  parts  of  the  continental  United 
States  and  from  many  areas  in  Alaska.     (See  Table  C-1.)     The  Alaskan 
response  came  primarily  from  major  population  centers  in  Southcentral  and 
Southeast  Alaska.     The  majority  of  the  total  comments  came  from  individuals 
who  did  not  claim  to  represent  local,  State,  or  Federal  agencies; 
industrial  or  commercial  concerns;  Alaska  Natives;  environmental  or 
conservation  groups;  or  academic  institutions.     There  were  128  of  these 
respondents . 


Comments  were  analyzed  using  an  approach  that  searched  for  comments  that 
represented  both  thematic  and  idea  variables.     In  terms  of  this  analysis, 
variables  consist  of  likes,  dislikes,  understandings,  or  beliefs,  such  as  a 
preference  for  strong  central  governments  or  a  belief  that  snow-capped 
mountains  are  beautiful.     The  variables  were  developed  to  answer  the  needs 
of  the  decisionmaking  process  and  to  convey  the  stated  opinions  of  the 
public  to  decisionmakers.     In  this  case,  the  planning  team  was  looking  for 
comments  that  recommended  substantive  improvements  to  the  Draft  Regional 
Guide  and  Draft  EIS. 


The  planning  team  identified  important  subject  areas,  and,  as  comments  came 
in,  analysts  compared  the  original  categories  to  the  messages  actually  sent 
from  the  public.     The  result  was  a  codebook,  which  allowed  translation  of 
similar  messages  appearing  in  different  letters  into  the  same  code.  A 
series  of  letter  and  number  codes  were  developed  to  represent  categories 
within  the  variables.     For  example:     location  variable,  category  code  "SE", 
indicates  a  comment  from  a  person  living  in  Southeast  Alaska;  and  desired 
management  style  variable,  category  codes  "2-1",  indicate  a  respondent's 
apparent  desire  for  centralized  land  management. 

Comments  received  on  or  before  November  13,  1981,  became  a  part  of  the 
content  analysis  and  the  official  comment  record.     All  comments  were 
scrutinized  by  the  planning  team,  including  those  received  after  November 
13,  1981.     The  latter  responses  were  handled  by  the  planning  team  as 
regular  correspondence. 

The  coding  and  tabulation  of  the  comments  identified  52  representative 
letters,  which  represent  bodies  of  unique  themes  or  ideas.     The  contents  of 


1  After  the  close  of  the  comment  period,  the  revised  NFMA  regulations 
changed  the  title  of  the  Regional  Plan  to  Regional  Guide.     To  avoid 
confusion  in  terminology,  the  text  and  comments  have  been  revised  to  refer 
to  the  Draft  Regional  Plan  as  the  Draft  Regional  Guide. 


C-1 


some  of  the  representative  letters  share  nothing  with  contents  of  other 
letters.     However,  in  most  cases,  contents  show  some  overlap.  The 
representative  letters  are  included  at  the  end  of  this  appendix. 

Comments  obtained  from  Forest  Service  personnel  were  coded  and  individually 
reviewed  by  the  planning  team.     They  are  not  included  in  the  representative 
letters.     The  Southeast  Alaska  Conservation  Council  conducted  a 
letter-writing  campaign  that  resulted  in  111  letters  reflecting  the  same 
concerns.     Because  the  comments  and  concerns  expressed  in  these  letters 
were  so  similar,  they  were  considered  as  a  single  body  of  comments  that  was 
addressed  in  revisions  to  the  drafts. 

Each  member  of  the  Regional  planning  team  was  given  a  packet  of  all  the 
representative  comments,  which  ranged  from  concern  that  the  Regional  Guide 
did  not  address  the  issue  of  harvesting  old-growth  forest  and  deer  habitat 
to  pointing  out  typographical  errors  in  the  document  text.     Each  member 
read  the  comments  and  made  notes  prior  to  team  discussion  of  the  comments. 
The  members  determined  those  comments  that  could  easily  be  addressed  by  one 
individual  versus  those  that  required  interdisciplinary  team  action.  The 
individual  changes  were  made  without  discussion  by  the  team  and  covered 
such  simple  topics  as  typographical  or  factual  errors  in  the  documents. 
The  interdisciplinary  team  met  to  discuss  all  substantive  comments  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  changes  in  the  documents  in  response  to  these 
comments.     The  Final  Regional  Guide  and  EIS  include  these  changes. 

The  following  list  of  comments  and  responses  does  not  include  all 
individual  comments  on  the  Draft  Regional  Guide  and  Draft  EIS  contained  in 
the  representative  letters.     Rather,  the  list  includes  all  substantive 
comments  that  required  a  response  beyond  making  changes  in  the  text.  Those 
comments  that  did  not  require  a  response,  such  as,   "I  agree  with  the 
selection  of  Alternative  D  as  the  preferred  alternative  for  Systems  of 
Silviculture,"  were  addressed  by  the  interdisciplinary  team,  but  are  not 
included  here. 

The  public  comments  and  Forest  Service  responses  are  organized  into  three 
sections:     comments  on  issues;  comments  on  the  Draft  EIS;  and  comments  on 
the  Draft  Regional  Guide.     These  are  further  subdivided  into  sections  that 
follow  the  outline  of  the  documents.     Comments  that  did  not  specifically 
apply  to  any  particular  chapter  of  either  document  are  included  at  the  end 
of  this  appendix  under  the  heading  of  "Other  Comments." 

At  the  beginning  of  each  section,  a  brief  summary  of  the  changes  made  in 
the  final  documents  in  response  to  the  comments  is  included.  Only  those 
comments  requiring  additional  response  are  included  in  this  appendix. 

Table  C-l,  a  list  of  commentors  to  the  Alaska  Region  Draft  Regional  Guide 
and  EIS,  appears  on  the  following  pages.     Representative  comments  and  the 
Forest  Service  responses  to  these  comments  follow  Table  C-l.     As  required 
by  Forest  Service  NEPA  procedures  FSH  1909.15,  Section  32.51b,  copies  of 
all  comments  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and  from  elected 
officials  are  included  at  the  end  of  this  appendix. 
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PUBLIC  COMMENTS  ON  THE  ISSUES  AND  MANAGEMENT  CONCERN 


The  issue  and  concern  statements  appearing  in  the  first  chapters  of  both 
documents  were  rewritten  to  respond  to  the  comments  that  indicated 
disagreement  with  the  disposition  of  some  issues  and  misunderstanding  of 
the  information  presented  under  other  issues.     Refer  to  the  EIS  and 
Regional  Guide  for  the  revised  issue  statements. 

Possible  Adverse  Effects  to  Fisheries  From  Timber  Harvest 


COMMENT:      Even  if  all  precautionary  measures  are  implemented,  logging  will 
still  cause  adverse  effects  on  fisheries. 

RESPONSE:     Implementation  of  the  standards  and  guidelines  contained  in  the 
Regional  Guide  and  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  will 
adequately  prevent  or  mitigate  potential  adverse  effects  to 
fisheries  from  logging. 


COMMENT:      Salmon  stocks  can  be  increased  by  regulatory  and  management 

policies,  but  the  limiting  factor  to  the  size  of  salmon  stocks 
is  available  habitat.  Forest  development,  especially  logging, 
does  decrease  available  habitat. 


RESPONSE:     Regulatory  and  management  policies  and  habitat  protection  go 
hand-in-hand.     Implementation  of  the  standards  and  guidelines 
will  adequately  protect  fisheries  habitat.     The  commentor  is 
correct  in  stating  that  the  ultimate  limiting  factor  is 
habitat.     Presently  there  is  more  habitat  available  than  is 
being  utilized,  and  more  habitat  is  being  made  available  through 
our  habitat  enhancement  program. 

COMMENT:      The  most  serious  weakness  of  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  was 

the  failure  to  provide  for  windfirm  leave  strips  along  salmon 

streams.     This  issue  has  still  not  been  addressed,  and  we  can 
expect  continued  degradation  of  fish  habitat. 


RESPONSE:     The  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  mandates  special  protection  of 
salmon  streams,  as  does  the  Regional  Guide.     See  fish  standard 
and  guideline,  5(a).     Specific  FHMU's  are  determined  on  the 
ground  during  project  planning,  considering  the  specific 
conditions  of  each  site. 


COMMENT:      Rather  than  depend  on  fisheries  enhancements,  why  not  have 

logging  methods  and  means  that  are  not  destructive  to  fish  in 
both  the  long  term  and  short  term? 


RESPONSE:     Properly  implemented  logging  methods  have  not  been  shown  to 
result  in  significant  adverse  effects  to  fisheries  habitat. 
Habitat  protection  standards  have  been  developed  to  maintain 
proper  stream  temperatures,  dissolved  oxygen  levels,  adequate 
cover,  minimal  sedimentation,  and  free  passage  of  fish. 


COMMENT:       Spawning  habitat  gets  some  attention  from  the  Forest  Service,  but 
rearing  habitat  gets  little  protection.     What  happens  to  the 
spawning  and  rearing  areas  and  what  happens  to  fertilized  and 
developing  eggs  and  to  rearing  fry  and  smolt  are  critical  in  the 
maintenance  of  recreation,   subsistence,  and  commercial  fisheries. 
Results  of  management  practices  are  seldom  realized  immediately; 
indeed,   by  the  time  a  "mistake"  has  been  made,   it  is  usually  too 
late  to  make  short-term  compensation.     Small  trickles  feeding 
spawning  streams  are  often  not  recognized  as  the  rearing  habitat 
that  they  are  and  are  totally  obliterated  by  logging. 

RESPONSE:     Regional  standards  and  guidelines  provide  for  the  protection  of  all 
salmon  streams,   including  spawning  and  rearing  habitat. 

COMMENT:       If  wildlife  and  fish  habitats  will  need  "increasingly  refined 

management  measures,"  why  have  the  current  policies  in  the  Area 
Guide  been  referred  to  "Forest  planning?"     Should  not  these  Area 
Guide  policies  be  further  refined  instead  of  merely  reinstating 
them  in  a  Forest  Plan? 

RESPONSE:     All  Area  Guide  policies  for  wildlife  and  fish  still  apply;  some 
have  been  retained  to  guide  management  at  the  Forest  planning 
level,  while  others  are  administered  at  the  Regional  level.  Any 
needed  refinement  of  those  policies  that  are  administered  at  the 
Forest  level  will  be  done  through  the  Forest  Plan,  which  can  be 
more  specific  in  addressing  particular  concerns. 

COMMENT:       High-quality  water  is  needed  for  fish  habitat.     The  need  for  water 
on  all  parts  of  the  Forests  requires  data  not  just  for  municipal 
watersheds,   but  for  all  watersheds  in  which  development  is  or  will 
be  occurring. 

RESPONSE:     The  original  Area  Guide  policies  for  monitoring  of  watersheds  have 
been  adopted  as  Regional  Guide  policy.     The  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  with  the  State  Department  of  Environmental 
Conservation  and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  also  provides  for 
watershed  monitoring. 

Conflicts  Between  the  Harvest  of  Old-Growth  Timber  and  Wildlife  Habitat 

COMMENT:       The  old  growth  and  deer  issue  needs  to  be  addressed;   if  the  issue 
is  not  to  be  resolved  through  this  planning  process,  where  will  it 
be  resolved? 

RESPONSE:     Refer  to  the  revised  discussion  of  the  issues  in  Appendix  E  of  the 
EIS,  where  the  issue  is  addressed  in  detail  and  the  resolution 
process  is  outlined. 


COMMENT:       The  issue  is  currently  being  handled  at  the  Regional  level,   and  we 
would  expect  any  direction  to  come  from  that  level. 
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COMMENT:      We  fully  support  the  Boards  of  Fisheries  and  Game  Joint  Resolution 
#80-80- JB  regarding  clearcut  logging  in  Southeast  Alaska  and 
believe  it  is  time  for  the  Forest  Service  to  respond  to  public 
demands  and  make  some  of  these  suggested  policy  changes. 

RESPONSE:     Resolution  of  the  issue  will  proceed  at  the  Regional  and  Forest 

levels.     Refer  to  the  discussion  of  the  issue  in  Appendix  E  of 
the  EIS. 

COMMENT:      The  Sitka  black-tailed  deer's  function  as  an  indicator  species  is 

seemingly  overlooked  in  the  analysis  of  the  issue.     The  possibility 
that  other  less  visible  species  also  are  being  threatened  by  a 
policy  of  wholesale  or  accelerated  liquidation  of  old  growth  is 
overlooked.     The  deer's  role  as  an  indicator  species  makes  it 
counterproductive  to  too  closely  tailor  the  old-growth  management 
plan  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  deer.     Old-growth  retention 
should  be  developed  and  established  at  the  Regional  level  and 
should  address  wildlife-related  concerns  in  addition  to  the 
black-tailed  deer's  habitat  needs. 

RESPONSE:     The  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  and  the  Tongass  Land  Management 

Plan  (TLMP)  did  address  this  concern.     Refer  to  the  discussion  of 
the  old-growth  issue  in  Appendix  E  of  the  EIS. 

COMMENT:      It  is  implied  in  the  Regional  Guide  that  current  retention  levels 
are  sufficient  for  wildlife.     This  is  totally  misleading.  Because 
of  the  political  nature  surrounding  the  setting  of  retention 
levels,  needs  of  wildlife  were  not  considered.     It  would  probably 
be  safe  to  say  that  retention  levels  will  sustain  a  reduced 
population  level. 


RESPONSE:     The  issue  of  retention  is  addressed  in  the  Tongass  Land  Management 
Plan.     Current  retention  levels  are  thought  to  be  satisfactory  to 
meet  wildlife  needs  for  the  planning  period.     Retention  levels  will 
be  reviewed  as  part  of  the  revision  of  TLMP.     Any  changes  in 
retention  will  be  made  as  part  of  the  plan  revision  process. 

Designation  and  Management  of  Wilderness 

COMMENT:      The  Forest  Service  should  continue  its  evaluation,  during  the 

planning  process,  for  possible  future  additions  on  both  forests  to 
the  wilderness  system  in  Alaska. 

COMMENT:      This  Guide  appears  to  be  a  mandate  to  stress  resources  development 
for  commercial  purposes  with  little  concern  for  other  current  and 
potential  uses  of  National  Forest  System  lands.     The  Alaska  Lands 
Act  is  in  need  of  amendment  by  Congress.     Wilderness  is  the  most 
important  attribute  of  the  National  Forests  managed  by  the  Alaska 
Region.     The  Alaska  Lands  Act  shortchanged  the  public's  wilderness 
lands  in  the  areas  managed  by  the  Forest  Service.     A  total  of 
approximately  18  million  acres  of  National  Forest  System  lands  was 
recommended  for  designation  as  wilderness,  including  lands  not 
currently  managed  by  the  Forest  Service. 
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RESPONSE:     In  accordance  with  section  708  of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act,  no 
additional  wilderness  evaluation  will  be  conducted  on  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  prior  to  revision  of  the  Tongass  Land 
Management  Plan.     Wilderness  evaluations  on  the  Chugach  National 
Forest  are  currently  being  completed  as  part  of  the  Chugach  land 
and  resource  management  planning  process. 

Concern  About  How  Much  Timber  Production  can  be  Sustained  on  National 
Forest  System  Lands 


COMMENT:      There  is  concern  that  the  4.5  billion  board  feet  per  decade 

timber  harvest  on  the  Tongass  National  Forest,  mandated  by  the 
Alaska  Lands  Act,  is  "cast  in  concrete"  in  the  Regional  Guide. 
The  public  was  concerned  that  the  reports  to  Congress  on  the 
timber  supply  and  demand  were  not  highlighted  and  that  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  is  not  capable  of  sustaining  this  level 
of  timber  harvest. 


COMMENT:      Congress  did  not  intend  that  the  Southeast  Alaska  timber 
industry  should  operate  totally  outside  of  market  forces, 
cutting  450  million  board  feet  per  year  when  demand  is  so  low 
that  it  must  deflate  the  price  of  its  products  in  order  to  sell 
them.     This  interpretation  views  the  requirement  for  "supply"  to 
be  similar  to  the  water  "supply"  of  a  reservoir.     The  supply  is 
there  if  needed;  if  not,  it  becomes  part  of  the  supply  for  the 
following  year.     The  Tongass  is  required  only  to  have  450 
million  board  feet  available  for  harvest. 

RESPONSE:     The  Alaska  Lands  Act  requires  that  the  Forest  Service  maintain 
the  timber  supply  to  dependent  industry  from  the  Tongass 
National  Forest  at  4.5  billion  board  feet  per  decade,  not  450 
million  board  feet  per  year.     The  reports  required  by  Congress 
in  the  Alaska  Lands  Act,  sections  705  and  706,  have  been 
highlighted  in  the  final  documents.     Refer  to  Chapter  1  of  the 
Guide  for  more  details. 

COMMENT:      The  Alaska  Lands  Act  appropriated  $40-plus  million  annually  to 
"maintain  the  timber  supply  from  the  Tongass  National  Forest" 
(section  705(a)),  not  for  "advance  roads  and  timber  stand 
improvement,"  as  stated  in  the  Regional  Guide.     While  these 
activities  may  be  components  of  a  program  for  maintaining  the 
timber  supply,  there  are  other  important  components,  such  as 
reforestation  of  backlogged  areas,  that  should  be  displayed  and 
discussed  in  the  Regional  Guide. 

RESPONSE:     The  Tongass  Timber  Supply  Fund  dollars  are  being  used  for  a 

variety  of  activities  to  maintain  the  timber  supply,  including 
reforestation  of  backlogged  areas.     Refer  to  the  discussion  of 
the  timber  supply  issue  in  Appendix  E  of  the  EIS,  Regional  Guide 
Appendix  D,  and  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  for  additional  information. 
Also,  see  the  first  and  second  annual  supply  and  demand  reports 
submitted  to  Congress  as  required  by  section  706  of  the  Alaska 
Lands  Act.     Reforestation  of  backlogged  areas  is  displayed  in 
the  RPA  Tables  in  Chapter  3  of  the  Regional  Guide. 
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COMMENT : 


The  details  of  the  process  for  determining  "departure"  from 
sustained  yields  should  be  outlined. 


RESPONSE:     An  outline  of  criteria  and  policies  to  use  in  evaluating 

departures  is  contained  in  the  National  Forest  Management  Act. 
The  process  is  stated  in  Forest  Service  Manual  1922. 31d.  This 
process  will  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  Forest  land 
management  plans  to  determine  whether  the  maximization  of  net 
public  benefits  can  best  be  met  by  regulating  the  planned  sale 
and  harvest  of  timber  volume  in  a  manner  that  deviates  from  the 
principle  of  nondeclining  even-flow. 

COMMENT:  The  question  of  a  possible  future  loss  of  the  Federal  subsidy 
needs  to  be  discussed.  How  will  the  timber  industry  operate? 
What  stumpage  will  be  required?    Who  will  pay  for  the  roads? 

RESPONSE:     In  the  absence  of  an  adequate  sum  to  maintain  the  timber  supply 
at  the  rate  prescribed  by  law,  Congress  would  be  notified,  as 
required  by  the  Alaska  Lands  Act.     Timber  harvesting  would 
necessarily  fall  below  that  level  prescribed  by  the  Alaska  Lands 
Act. 

COMMENT:      Another  issue  to  be  addressed  is  whether  the  cheap  timber  from 

subsidized  Federal  sales  may  not  compete  unfairly  with  that  from 
private  lands,  where  the  owners  have  to  make  a  profit. 

RESPONSE:    A  discussion  of  the  log  supply  from  private  lands  is  found  on 
page  27  of  the  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan  Final  EIS .  Since 
private  landowners  are  not  bound  by  the  requirements  of  primary 
manufacture,  they  appear  to  have  a  substantial  monetary 
advantage  in  the  log  export  market. 

COMMENT:      The  Forest  Service  has  been  overharvesting  in  high  volume  stands 
from  what  was  scheduled  in  the  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan. 


RESPONSE:     It  is  too  early  in  the  life  of  the  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan 
to  make  assumptions  with  respect  to  overharvesting  any  stand  and 
volume  class,  since  scheduling  takes  place  over  the  10-year  life 
of  the  Plan.     While  this  has  been  the  trend  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Plan,  it  is  expected  that  balance  will  be  achieved  with 
added  investments  and  improved  technology  permitting  the 
harvesting  of  stands  of  lower  quality  with  increasing  regularity. 

COMMENT:      Why  are  not  utility  logs,  cull,  or  endemic  mortality  logs 

included  in  the  allowable  cut  calculations,  especially  if  they 
will  be  harvested?    All  timber  volume  utilized  by  industry, 
regardless  of  its  classification  or  the  biological  growth  rate 
of  the  stand  from  which  it  was  obtained,  should  be  included  in 
the  allowable  sale  quantity.     Volume  from  commercial  thinning 
should  also  be  included  in  the  sale  quantity. 
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RESPONSE:     This  subject  is  discussed  in  the  revised  issue  statement  in 

Appendix  E  of  the  EIS,  the  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan,  and  the 
first  and  second  annual  timber  supply  and  demand  reports  to 
Congress.     Please  refer  to  these  documents  for  information. 

COMMENT:      Is  the  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan  assumption  of  36  million 
board  feet  annually  holding? 

RESPONSE      It  is  assumed  that  the  comment  is  referring  to  the  estimated 
annual  supply  of  pulp  wood  from  private  lands  in  Southeast 
Alaska.     A  discussion  of  the  assumptions  of  timber  supply  from 
non-Forest  Service  lands  is  included  in  the  first  and  second 
annual  timber  supply  and  demand  reports  to  Congress. 

COMMENT:      The  Regional  Guide  did  not  recognize  that  Alaska  is  not  subject 
to  section  6(k)  of  the  National  Forest  Management  Act,  which 
calls  for  identification  of  lands  not  suitable  for  timber 
production  in  Forest  Plans  based  on  physical,  economic,  and 
other  pertinent  factors. 


RESPONSE:     Section  705(a)  of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  states,  in  part,  "The 
Congress  authorizes  and  directs  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  make  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  sum  of  at  least  $40, 000, 000  annually  or  as  much  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
timber  supply  from  the  Tongass  National  Forest  to  dependent 
industry  at  a  rate  of  four  billion  five  hundred  million  foot 
board  measure  per  decade."     Section  705(b)  authorizes  and 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  "establish  a  special 
program  of  insured  or  guaranteed  loans  to  purchasers  of  National 
Forest  materials  in  Alaska  to  assist  such  purchasers  in  the 
acquisition  of  equipment  and  the  implementation  of  new 
technologies  which  lead  to  the  utilization  of  wood  products 
which  might  otherwise  not  be  utilized."    Section  706(b)  also 
authorizes  funding  for  the  loan  program  and  other  administrative 
details.     Section  705(c)  states,  "Within  three  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a  study  of 
opportunities  (consistent  with  the  laws  and  regulations 
applicable  to  the  management  of  the  National  Forest  System)  to 
increase  timber  yields  on  National  Forest  lands  in  Alaska." 
Section  705(d)  states,  "The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  6(k)  of  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976  (90  Stat. 2949)." 


COMMENT:      Recent  reinventories  strongly  suggest  that  harvest  levels  set 

from  the  timber  inventories  of  the  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan 
are  overestimated. 
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RESPONSE:     Timber  resource  inventories  are  updated  on  a  continuing  and 

periodic  basis  (every  10  years)  in  accordance  with  statistically 
reliable  samples  of  stand  conditions  in  the  field.  The 
statistical  sample  is  reliable  on  the  average;  it  is  not 
necessarily  accurate  for  every  acre  on  the  ground. 
"Reinventory"  data  from  any  specific  project  cannot  be  compared 
to  the  statistical  average. 

Concern  About  Economic  Development  and  Social  Stability 

COMMENT:      Hunting,  sport  fishing,  trapping,  wildlife  viewing,  and 

photography  are  a  substantial  source  of  income  and  should 
logically  be  considered  an  industry  or  identified  as  an 
important  entity  to  economic  growth. 


RESPONSE:     Sport  wildlife  and  fish  use  has  been  traditionally  considered  a 
nonmarket  output  because  of  its  public  ownership  and  lack,  of  a 
market  mechanism  to  control  its  use.     Consequently,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  a  fair  market  value.     However,  we  know 
that  wildlife  and  fish  use  supports  the  tourism,  transportation, 
and  support  services  industries.     The  extent  of  this 
contribution  is  presently  uncertain,  but  it  will  be  researched 
as  funding  and  priorities  permit. 


COMMENT:      The  timber  industry,  rather  than  contributing  stability  to  some 
communities,  has  caused  a  boom  and  bust  situation.     The  Tongass 
contributes  nothing  to  the  national  supply  of  wood  products.  It 
has  to  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  being  part  of  the  timber 
industry  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.     As  long  as  we  continue  to 
export  raw  materials,  pulp,  and  cant,  and  to  import  finished 
lumber  and  "newsprint,"  mostly  from  Canada,  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  we  can  have  anything  but  a  deficit  in  the  balance 
of  trade. 


RESPONSE:     The  timber  industry  has  brought  greater  economic  stability  to 

Southeast  Alaska  by  diversifying  the  economic  base.     Like  other 
resource  industries  in  Alaska,  such  as  minerals,  fisheries,  and 
tourism,  the  timber  industry  has  employment  levels.  Less 
seasonality  is  exhibited  in  pulping  and  sawmilling  compared  to 
logging  because  of  primary  processing  regulations  that  require 
processing  into  pulp  or  cant  before  export.     These  regulations 
require  that  logs  harvested  from  National  Forest  System  lands  be 
processed  into  pulp  or  cant,  with  minor  exceptions,  such  as 
Alaska  yellow  cedar.     While  Alaska's  market  share  in  Japanese 
markets  is  relatively  small,  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  stable 
historically.     This  suggests  that  long-term,  dependable  National 
Forest  timber  supplies  for  Pacific  Rim  countries  help  stabilize 
the  timber  markets  and  local  production  levels. 
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In  terms  of  international  balance  of  trade,  timber  products 
imports  and  exports  are  only  one  small  portion  of  the  total 
exchange.     Prices  for  each  raw,  intermediate,  or  finished 
product;  the  foreign  currency  exchange  rate;  and  trade  policies 
and  restrictions  determine  the  balance  of  trade.     Processing  of 
only  one  particular  line  of  product  is  but  one  component  of  this 
trade  and  is  easily  masked  by  other  products  and  market 
conditions . 

COMMENT:  It  would  seem  that  more  jobs  would  be  created  if  logs  harvested 
on  the  Tongass  were  also  milled  and  sold  in  Alaska,  rather  than 
exported  in  the  round  or  as  cants  to  Japan. 

RESPONSE:     Timber  from  National  Forest  System  lands  in  Alaska  is  subject  to 
primary  manufacture  requirements.     Exceptions  exist  from  time  to 
time  with  respect  to  cedar  where  there  is  no  Southeast  Alaska 
market.     National  Forest  logs  sawn  into  cants  meet  requirements 
for  primary  manufacture  in  Alaska.     To  require  further 
manufacturing  and  finished  product  sales  in  Alaska  would  require 
a  change  in  the  regulations.     Current  National  Forest  timber 
supplies  under  contract  would  far  exceed  Alaskan  needs.  The 
market  is  too  small  and  dispersed  to  support  a  local  domestic 
finished  lumber  products  industry. 

Alaska  is  not  competitive  with  Pacific  Northwest  suppliers  in 
the  U.S.  domestic  lumber  markets.     The  Pacific  Northwest  and 
British  Columbia  suppliers  would  be  more  competitive  in  finished 
lumber  markets  in  Japan. 

COMMENT:  To  say  the  timber  industry  shows  potential  for  economic  growth 
is  stretching  it.  Mills  are  closed  in  Wrangell  and  Ketchikan, 
and  there  are  questions  about  the  timber  supply  holding  out. 

RESPONSE:    Worldwide  demand  for  quality  softwood  timber  will  undoubtedly 

rise.     Alaska  remains  one  of  the  largest  softwood  surplus  areas 
in  the  world.     Future  use  of  this  resource  will  be  determined, 
in  part,  by  how  competitive  Alaska  will  be  with  other  suppliers. 

Currently,  markets  for  Alaska  timber  products  are  down, 
particularly  in  Japan.     However,  these  market  conditions  are 
much  stronger  relative  to  the  situation  in  the  lower-48  States. 
In  addition,  Alaska's  share  of  the  Japanese  market  has  been  one 
of  the  most  stable  in  comparison  to  domestic  production  and 
other  importers.     Timber  supply  in  Southeast  Alaska  will  be 
monitored  and  reported  to  Congress  on  an  annual  basis.  (See 
Guide,  Appendix  D.)     Currently,  no  information  suggests  that  the 
timber  supply  planned  in  the  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan  is  not 
feasible  to  attain. 
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Development  of  Energy  and  Minerals 


COMMENT:      Mineral  resources  have  been  viewed  as  being  within  somebody 
else's  jurisdiction,  and  specifically,  as  a  force  opposing 
objectives  as  defined  by  the  Forest  Service.     The  Regional  Guide 
and  Draft  EIS  do  not  adequately  recognize  the  need  for 
implementing  the  multiple-use  concept  for  exploration  and 
development  of  mineral  resources.     The  Forest  Service  should 
manage  mineral  resources. 

RESPONSE:     The  Forest  Service  recognizes  development  of  energy  and  mineral 
resources  as  a  multiple  use  of  National  Forest  System  lands.  A 
statement  has  been  added  to  the  Summary  of  the  Analysis  of  the 
Management  Situation,  Chapter  2  of  the  Regional  Guide,  stating 
that  all  National  Forest  System  lands  are  open  to  mineral  entry 
and  location,  unless  specifically  withdrawn,  and  are  available 
for  mineral  leasing,  unless  an  environmental  analysis  determines 
mineral  leasing  to  be  incompatible  with  other  resource  values. 
The  Regional  goals  and  objectives  for  minerals,  listed  in 
Chapter  3  of  the  Regional  Guide,  display  the  Forest  Service's 
commitment  to  the  development  of  mineral  resources.  However, 
unlike  the  management  of  renewable  resources,  the  development  of 
energy  and  mineral  resources  is  at  the  initiative  of  the  private 
sector.     The  Forest  Service  reviews  and  approves  permits  that 
involve  surface  disturbance  in  the  exploration  and  development 
of  locatable  minerals.     The  Forest  Service  makes  recommendations 
to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  for  mineral  leasing.  The 
Forest  Service  directly  processes  prospecting  permits  for  oil 
and  gas  development.     For  other  activities  on  mineral  leases, 
the  Forest  Service  makes  recommendations  to  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey . 

COMMENT:      Mineral  exploration  and  development  will  increase,  adding  to  the 
economic  base  of  Alaska  and  decreasing  the  quality  of  the 
environment.     With  the  current  drive  to  open  up  an  increasing 
amount  of  our  public  lands  for  mineral  and  energy  development, 
the  potential  exists  that  the  value  of  other  resources  will  not 
be  considered  equally.     Mineral  development  should  not  become 
the  dominant  use  of  Forest  Service  lands  in  Alaska.  The 
Regional  Guide  should  require  a  Regional  environmental 
assessment  to  determine  the  impacts  of  increased  mineral  and 
energy  development. 

RESPONSE:     Any  developments  are  best  handled  on  a  project-by-project  basis, 
giving  due  regard  to  possible  cumulative  effects.  Environmental 
disclosure  documents  will  be  prepared  within  the  Region  for 
minerals  developments,  such  as  the  Greens  Creek  Project  on 
Admiralty  Island. 
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COMMENT:      The  Regional  Guide  suggests  that  no  new  policy  or  guidance  is 
necessary  on  energy  and  minerals  development  in  Alaska's 
National  Forests.     The  Alaska  Lands  Act  withdrawals,  which 
provide  for  the  development  of  the  Quartz  Hill  molybdenum 
deposit  and  the  Greens  Creek  Project  on  Admiralty  Island,  do  not 
resolve  the  environmental  conflicts  per  se.     The  Regional  Guide 
should  provide  substantive  guidance  regarding  how  the  individual 
forests  should  manage  and  monitor  these  mineral  development 
projects  to  minimize  their  adverse  environmental  consequences. 
The  Regional  Guide  should  examine  alternative  policy  sets  for 
minerals. 

RESPONSE:     Site-specific  environmental  impact  statements  are  associated 
with  the  two  above-named  projects.     Appropriate  mitigation 
measures  and  other  detailed  management  direction  are  developed 
through  this  process. 

COMMENT:       It  is  especially  important  that  the  Forest  Service  recognize  the 
need  to  provide  access  to  forest  lands  to  support  offshore 
exploration  and  development  activities. 

RESPONSE:     The  Forest  Service  recognizes  that  industry  may  request  access 
to  and  use  of  National  Forest  System  lands  in  support  of 
offshore  mineral  development.     Each  application  will  be 
approached  on  its  own  merits. 

COMMENT:      An  automatic  review  of  potential  hydroelectric  sites  should  be 

included  in  the  EIS.     It  is  appropriate  to  address,  on  a  regular 
basis  (the  15-year  Federal  Regional  Plan  review  cycle  should  be 
adequate),  the  possible  development  of  critical  public 
facilities,  such  as  hydroelectric  power  generation  stations. 

RESPONSE:     The  Regional  Guide  is  not  the  appropriate  place  to  address 

potential  hydroelectric  sites.     These  must  be  addressed  on  a 
local  planning  basis.     Such  sites  may  be  addressed  in  Forest 
Plans  if  they  have  been  identified  by  the  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies. 


COMMENT:      The  planned  development  of  energy  resources  on  the  Stikine  and 
Iskut  Rivers  are  not  adequately  addressed  in  the  Regional  Guide, 

RESPONSE:     The  issue  is  not  appropriate  for  the  Alaska  Regional  Guide. 

Proposed  developments  on  the  rivers  are  being  addressed  by 
various  government  officials  and  agencies.     Under  the  Alaska 
Lands  Act,  a  study  is  being  conducted  in  consultation  with  the 
Canadian  Government  on  the  Act's  effects  on  the  ability  of  the 
Canadian  Government  to  obtain  access  in  the  Stikine  River 
Region.     The  report  of  this  study  must  be  submitted  to  Congress 
by  December  2,  1985.     It  must  include  an  analysis  of  the  need 
for  access  and  the  social,  environmental,  and  economic  effects 
of  various  forms  of  access. 
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COMMENT:      Concern  that  neither  document  adequately  recognizes  the  need  for 
implementing  the  multiple-use  concept  for  exploration  and 
development  of  the  hydrocarbon  potential  that  may  exist  in  the 
Region. 


RESPONSE:    The  Forest  Service  recognizes  development  of  energy  minerals  as 
a  multiple  use  of  National  Forest  System  lands.     However,  these 
nonrenewable  resources  are  not  managed  in  the  same  manner  as 
renewable  resources.     Once  they  are  extracted,  they  cannot  be 
replaced.    As  the  government  has  placed  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  leasing  of  mineral  resources  with  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  they 
have  received  less  attention  in  the  Regional  Guide  than  those 
activities  under  the  direct  and  total  control  of  the  Forest 
Service. 


COMMENT:      The  Regional  Guide  should  require  a  Regional  environmental 

assessment  to  determine  the  effects  of  increased  mineral  and 
energy  development.     The  assessment  should  include  a  discussion 
on  how  the  adverse  effects  will  be  mitigated. 

RESPONSE:     It  is  not  practical  to  attempt  to  prepare  a  Regional 

environmental  assessment  on  the  total  effects  of  still 
unspecified  increased  mineral  and  energy  development.     Rather,  a 
series  of  environmental  disclosure  documents  will  be  prepared 
within  the  Region  for  a  variety  of  mineral  developments,  such  as 
the  Greens  Creek  Project  on  Admiralty  Island,  Quartz  Hill  in 
Misty  Fiords,  and  other  development  prospects  as  information 
and/or  interest  in  development  is  identified. 


Changes  in  Recreation  Opportunities  and  Visual  Resources 

COMMENT:      The  public  demands  recreation  to  be  given  equal  treatment  as  a 
Forest  resource.     Recreation  is  treated  only  incidentally.  As 
far  as  Alaska  is  concerned,  the  future  welfare  of  the  State 
depends  upon  preserving  the  qualities  that  have  made  it 
unique — free  use  of  space.     Recreation  plans  for  primitive 
recreation  trails,  mountain  routes,  boat  landing  spots,  wild 
lake  shores,  etc.,  seem  to  be  lacking.     Are  they  not  part  of  the 
resources? 


RESPONSE:     The  first  statement  in  the  above  comment  has  been  added  as  an 

assumption  in  the  Summary  of  the  Analysis  of  the  Management 

Situation,  Chapter  2  of  the  Regional  Guide.  The  recreation 

policies  contained  in  Chapter  3  of  the  Guide  address  recreation 

on  a  Regional  level,  considered  equally  with  other  resources. 
Guidelines  for  specific  types  of  recreation  plans  are  provided 
in  Forest  Plans,  as  necessary. 

COMMENT:      There  is  no  discussion  of  potential  conflicts  between 
recreational  use  and  wildlife  habitat. 
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RESPONSE:     This  potential  conflict  has  been  added  to  the  assumptions  under 
Recreation  in  the  Summary  of  the  Analysis  of  the  Management 
Situation,  Chapter  2  of  the  Regional  Guide.     It  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  old-growth  and  wildlife  habitat  use. 

COMMENT:      Forest  Service  recreation  policies  on  lands  classified  as  LUD  II 
should  have  been  discussed. 


RESPONSE:     Recreation  policies  for  LUD  II  lands  would  only  apply  to  the 

Tongass  National  Forest,  as  LUD's  were  not  used  on  the  Chugach. 
They  will  be  addressed  in  future  updates  of  the  Tongass  Land 
Management  Plan,  as  appropriate.     Most  of  the  recreation 
policies  in  Chapter  3  of  the  Regional  Guide  do  apply  to  LUD  II 
areas. 


COMMENT:      Visual  quality  goals,  objectives,  and  guidelines  have  been 

ignored  in  the  Regional  Guide.  They  need  to  be  addressed  in  the 
Regional  Guide,  or  the  impact  of  ignoring  the  value  of  Southeast 
Alaska's  scenic  quality  needs  to  be  addressed  in  the  EIS. 

RESPONSE:     Guidelines  for  visual  resource  management  are  provided  under 

Recreation  in  Chapter  3  of  the  Regional  Guide.     Specific  visual 
quality  goals  and  objectives  are  established  at  the  Forest 
planning  and  project  planning  levels. 


COMMENT:      Attempting  to  plan,  based  on  the  public's  expectation  of  what  is 
visually  attractive,  is  the  exponent  of  speculation. 

RESPONSE:     The  Forest  Service  is  not  attempting  to  measure  people's 
"tastes,"  but  is  attempting  to  quantify  where  and  to  what 
intensity  use  is  made  of  the  land  by  the  public.  Concentrations 
of  use  can  be  quantified,  based  upon  information  with  which  most 
people  would  agree,  i.e.,  travel  routes,  communities,  popular 
recreation  areas,  etc.     Further,  definition  is  made  by  analysis 
of  foreground,  middleground ,  and  background  distance  zones  as 
seen  from  public  use  areas.     Areas  less  frequently  seen  allow 
for  more  intense  development  than  foreground  areas  of  high-use 
concentrations.     The  visual  resource  management  process  is 
regarded  by  most  people  as  a  highly  acceptable  method  for 
categorizing  areas  of  visual  sensitivity. 


Transportation  Connections  Between  Communities  and  Management  of  Potential 
Transportation  Corridors 

COMMENT:      The  Forest  Service  equates  transportation  with  roads.     Why  all 
the  emphasis  on  roads?     Increased  population  will  not  increase 
the  need  for  roads,  except  within  communities.     The  Forest 
Service  should  take  no  initiative  in  connecting  highways. 


RESPONSE:     Roads  are  necessary  to  transport  goods  and  services  in  many 
areas  of  the  Forests.     The  need,  or  lack  of  need,  for  roads 
because  of  increased  population  will  be  addressed  by  the  State 
of  Alaska,  as  it  is  responsible  for  planning  roads  connecting 
with  population  centers. 
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COMMENT:       In  general,  transportation  corridors  subtract  land  areas  for 
timber  production  and  other  resource  use.     The  Forest  Service 
should  construct  only  the  minimum  amounts  of  roads  needed  for 
access  to  the  various  resources.     Water  and  air  transport 
normally  have  less  effect  on  forest  resources  and  should  be  used 
whenever  feasible. 


RESPONSE:     The  Forest  Service  attempts  to  minimize  the  miles  of  road 

constructed  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Corridors  should  not  be 
equated  with  roads.  (See  Glossary,  Appendix  A  of  the  EIS  for 
definition. ) 

COMMENT:      Transportation  corridor  development  is  not  needed  by  our  economy. 

RESPONSE:     Transportation  corridor  development  on  the  National  Forests  is 
in  response  to  direction  provided  by  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act .     Corridor  development  to  provide  access  to 
mineral  developments,  harvest  of  timber,  and  similar  activities 
is  expected  to  continue  on  the  National  Forests.     The  corridor 
concept  helps  to  avoid  an  unplanned  proliferation  of  roads  and 
utilities. 


Need  to  Revise  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  Policies  to  Conform  to  New 
Legislation  and  to  NFMA  Regulations,  to  Permit  More  Uniform  Application  on 
the  Ground,  and  to  Respond  to  Public  Issues 


COMMENT:      The  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  was  "gutted"  by  the  Regional 
planning  process.     The  Area  Guide  was  more  than  modified  in  a 
"minor"  way.     Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  specific  management 
prescriptions  aimed  at  solving  "major  public  issues"  have  been 
referred  to  Forest  planning.    The  lack  of  guaranteed  specific 
prescriptive  policies  will  severely  affect  management  of  Federal 
land.     The  drastic  change  in  the  direction  of  the  standards  and 
guidelines  constitutes  a  major  Federal  action.     As  such,  all  of 
the  changes  to  the  Area  Guide  standards  and  guidelines  should  be 
reviewed  in  the  EIS  process. 

COMMENT:      What  was  the  use  of  past  extensive  public  and  private  industry 
involvement  in  the  development  of  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area 
Guide,  if  the  policies  formed  are  not  necessary  or  to  be 
utilized? 

COMMENT:       It  is  unclear  what  policies  have  been  relegated  to  Forest 
planning.     What  does  "referred  to  Forest  planning"  mean? 


COMMENT:       If  local  plans  are  indeed  the  "basic  building  blocks  for 

Regional  planning,"  why  have  most  of  the  Area  Guide  standards 
been  eliminated? 
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COMMENT:      Reviewers  (the  public)  feel  the  Forest  Service  develops  good 
plans  and  policies,  but  "these  appear  to  get  lost  in  the 
implementation  process."    This  has  been  happening  with  specific 
prescriptive  policies  that  are  very  easy  to  implement.  What 
will  happen  when  the  Region  is  trying  to  implement  the  ambiguous 
policies  suggested  in  this  Draft  Guide? 

COMMENT:      The  Area  Guide  policies  that  have  been  rewritten  for 

"clarification"  have  become  less  specific  in  nature  and  commonly 
delete  analytical  or  procedural  guidance.     Area  Guide  policies 
that  are  to  be  made  less  specific  should  be  justified  other  than 
by  the  desire  to  "clarify"  them. 

COMMENT:      Why  are  the  Area  Guide  policies  considered  inappropriate  for 
Regional  planning  since  they  represent  state-of-the-art 
knowledge  of  Forest  resource  management,  as  determined  through 
extensive  State,  public,  and  Forest  Service  discussion,  and 
since  the  management  standards  and  guidelines  found  appropriate 
for  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  (Regulations  Section 
219.27)  are  of  a  prescriptive  and  detailed  nature. 


COMMENT:      By  replacing  specific  policies  with  broad  generalizations,  the 
public  will  have  to  repeat  the  planning  process  instead  of 
refining  it  through  a  revision  of  the  Tongass  Land  Management 
Plan. 


RESPONSE:     The  discussion  of  the  Area  Guide  concern  has  been  revised  in  the 
EIS  Appendix  E.     In  response  to  the  public  comments,  the 
treatment  of  the  Area  Guide  in  the  Regional  Guide  has  been 
changed.     All  Area  Guide  policies  that  were  modified  through  the 
planning  process  were  reevaluated,  and  many  more  have  been 
retained.     The  distinction  between  Forest  level  and  Regional 
level  has  been  clarified.     Refer  to  the  discussion  in  EIS 
Appendix  E  and  the  policy  cross-reference  in  EIS  Appendix  B  for 
further  discussion  of  this  comment. 


COMMENT:      The  Guide  states  that  development  effects  on  fisheries  can  be 
minimized  through  implementation  of  existing  policies  and 
standards  and  guidelines.     It  is  these  existing  standards  and 
guidelines,  embodied  in  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide,  that 
have  been  eliminated  from  this  document. 

RESPONSE:  While  some  of  the  Area  Guide  fish  policies  were  not  incorporated 
into  the  Regional  Guide,  all  are  retained  to  guide  management  of 
the  National  Forests  at  the  Forest  planning  level.  Please  refer 
to  EIS  Appendices  B  and  E  for  details. 

COMMENT:      The  review  of  the  prescriptive  policies  should  apply  to  the 
Chugach,  as  well  as  the  Tongass  National  Forest. 


RESPONSE:     The  prescriptive  policies  to  be  administered  at  the  Forest  level 
do  apply  to  the  Chugach.     Modification  may  occur  only  through 
the  Forest  planning  process  in  response  to  a  clearly 
demonstrated  need  and  with  public  participation. 
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COMMENT:      At  a  minimum,  the  Forest  Service  should  develop  an  interim 

document  that  contains  the  "deferred"  standards  and  guidelines 
and  outlines  the  review  process  to  be  followed  at  the  Forest 
level  if  changes  are  contemplated.     This  would  avoid  confusion 
as  to  the  standards  and  guidelines  applicability  until  reviewed 
and  modified  by  Forest  planning. 

RESPONSE:     Appendix  B  of  the  EIS  serves  as  such  a  document. 

COMMENTS  ON  THE  DRAFT  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENT 

Chapter  2:    Alternatives,  Including  the  Proposed  Action 

The  preferred  alternative  for  determining  maximum  size  of  created  openings 
has  been  changed  in  response  to  comments.     (See  new  Preferred  Alternative  E 
under  Maximum  Size  of  Created  Openings  in  the  EIS.)     Other  minor  changes 
were  made  in  the  preferred  alternatives  for  determining  appropriate  harvest 
cutting  methods,  dispersal  and  size  variation  of  tree  openings  created  by 
even-aged  management,  and  management  intensity. 

The  Draft  EIS,  which  was  circulated  in  August  of  1981,  contained  two 
policies  that  are  no  longer  included  in  this  EIS,  except  in  the  discussion 
that  follows.     The  revised  NFMA  regulations  resolved  the  questions  related 
to  these  policies  at  the  national  level.     See  "biological  growth  potential 
for  determining  capability  of  land  for  timber  production"  and  "unit  of 
measure  for  expressing  mean  annual  increment,"  below. 

COMMENT:       In  the  Draft  EIS,  the  preferred  alternative  is  not  readily 
apparent . 

RESPONSE:     In  Chapter  2  of  the  EIS,  Alternatives,  the  preferred  alternative 
for  each  policy  is  noted  as  such  and  is  printed  in  capital 
letters  to  stand  out.     All  references  to  preferred  alternatives 
are  labeled  as  such  throughout  the  documents. 

COMMENT:      The  Forest  Service  should  consider  a  reduced  annual  cut  as  a 
viable  alternative. 

RESPONSE:     The  Regional  Guide  and  EIS  do  not  display  alternative  outputs. 

These  were  considered  in  RPA  and  the  Tongass  Land  Management 
Plan.     Refer  to  the  discussions  in  Appendix  E  of  the  EIS  on  the 
Timber  Supply  issue  and  in  Chapter  2  on  Alternatives  Considered 
but  Eliminated  from  Detailed  Study  for  additional  information. 

Appropriate  Harvest  Cutting  Methods 

COMMENT:      It  is  unwise  to  designate  even-aged  management  as  the  preferred 
harvest  cutting  method,  with  exceptions  for  certain  conditions. 
The  silvicultural  system  for  each  harvest  area  should  be 
selected  after  a  careful  study  of  the  resources  in  that  area. 

RESPONSE:     The  preferred  alternative  does  allow  for  the  use  of  uneven-aged 
management  to  meet  management  objectives. 
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COMMENT:       Clearcut  logging  in  Alaska  has  the  net  effect  of  destroying  the 
forest  for  more  than  200  years.     This  seriously  alters  the 
hydrology  of  the  land  area,  decimates  the  fish  populations, 
destroys  the  deer,  bird,  and  furbearing  animal  habitat,  and 
completely  destroys  the  scenic  and  recreation  attributes  of  the 
area.     Proper  selective  logging  can  be  done  without  this 
wholesale  destruction. 


RESPONSE:     Clearcut  logging  implemented  following  the  standards  and 

guidelines  of  the  Regional  Guide,  the  Forest-level  standards  and 
guidelines  from  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide,  and  additional 
site-specific  requirements  developed  through  project  plans  does 
not  cause  "wholesale  destruction."    Refer  to  the  discussion  in 
EIS  Chapter  4,  Environmental  Consequences,  for  a  comparison  of 
the  effects  of  the  harvest  cutting  methods. 

COMMENT:      The  preferred  alternative  for  harvest  cutting  methods  should 

include  the  last  two  paragraphs  from  Alternative  A,  Area  Guide. 


RESPONSE:     The  last  paragraph  from  Alternative  A,  Area  Guide,  has  been 

included  verbatim  in  the  preferred  alternative.     The  essence  of 
the  other  paragraph  has  also  been  included  in  the  preferred 
alternative. 


Maximum  Size  of  Created  Openings 


COMMENT:      The  Forest  Service  should  research  the  possibility  of  a  variance 
for  Southeast  Alaska  to  the  National  Forest  Management  Act 
maximum  size  of  openings  of  100  acres  for  the  spruce  and  hemlock 
type.     One-hundred  and  sixty  acres  were  suggested  as  the  maximum 
size. 


RESPONSE:     A  variance  is  not  necessary.     The  standards  and  guidelines 
developed  for  exceptions  to  the  maximum  opening  size  of  100 
acres  allow  for  larger  clearcuts  when  a  more  desirable 
contribution  of  benefits  will  be  produced. 

COMMENT:      How  can  the  100-acre  clearcuts  preferred,  which  must  come  from 
old-growth  trees,  be  beneficial  to  streamsides  and  other  fish 
habitat?    Temperature  rise  alone  would  be  enough  to  cause 
serious  trouble  in  such  large  openings.     Suggested  maximum  size 
of  created  openings  should  be  30  acres,  which  would  provide 
cover  for  game  animals.     Another  commentor  suggested  40  acres  as 
maximum  clearcut  size. 


RESPONSE:     The  protection  of  streamside  zones  required  in  the  Regional 
Guide  standards  and  guidelines  avoids  temperature  increases. 
The  size  of  clearcuts  has  no  direct  adverse  impacts  to  fisheries 
resources  if  the  standards  and  guidelines  are  followed. 

COMMENT:      There  should  be  an  absolute  maximum  for  exceptions  to  the 
100-acre  limit  on  the  size  of  created  openings. 
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RESPONSE:     The  Regional  Guide  interdisciplinary  team  discussed  setting  an 
absolute  maximum  size  of  clearcuts  for  exceptions  to  the 
100-acre  limitation  and  decided  there  was  no  basis  for  setting 
such  a  maximum.     It  must  be  remembered  that  the  guidelines  apply 
to  exceptions  to  the  100-acre  size  limit  and  are  not  the  rule. 

COMMENT:      Alternative  B  in  clearcut  size  is  not  meaningful. 

RESPONSE:    Alternative  B,  which  establishes  a  350-acre  limitation  for 

exceptions  to  the  100-acre  limit  for  the  size  of  openings,  is  an 
alternative  to  A,  C,  D,  and  E.     See  Chapter  2  of  the  EIS, 
Alternatives,  and  Chapter  4  of  the  EIS,  Environmental 
Consequences. 

Dispersal  and  Size  Variation  of  Tree  Openings  Created  by  Even-Aged 
Management 

COMMENT:       "Dispersal  and  Size  Variation  of  Tree  Openings  Created  by 

Even-Aged  Management,   (4)  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Habitat."  This 
paragraph  does  not  adequately  provide  for  protection  of  fish  and 
wildlife  as  it  presently  stands.     Accordingly,  we  suggest  the 
comment  under  this  item  be  modified  to  read,   "Wildlife  and 
fisheries  needs  over  time  must  be  considered,  and  sale  layout 
will  include  provisions  for  the  protection  and  enhancement  of 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  habitat." 

RESPONSE:     At  the  project  level,  an  interdisciplinary  team  addresses 

wildlife  and  fish  habitat  and  other  resource  coordination  needs 
for  all  timber  sale  layouts  on  the  forests  to  ensure  that  Area 
Guide  and  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan  direction  is  met. 

COMMENT:      Will  openings  in  the  forest  be  blended  and  shaped  to  achieve 
those  wildlife  habitat  objectives? 

RESPONSE:     The  habitat  objectives  are  from  the  National  Forest  Management 
Act  requirements  for  plant  and  animal  diversity,  maintenance  of 
viable  populations  of  all  native  species,  and  the  RPA  and 
Regional  goals  and  objectives  for  wildlife  and  fish.  These 
provide  for  blending  and  shaping  as  necessary  to  achieve 
wildlife  habitat  objectives. 

COMMENT:      Criteria  should  be  established  for  separation  of  concurrent 
clearcut  areas. 


RESPONSE:     These  are  established  in  the  preferred  alternative  for  when  a 

cutover  area  no  longer  is  considered  an  opening.  See  Chapter  2 
of  the  EIS,  Alternatives. 

COMMENT:      What  are  "logical  harvest  units"? 

RESPONSE:     A  "stand"  of  timber  capable  of  being  harvested  by  a  given  or 
known  system  of  technology. 
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COMMENT:      In  the  Draft  EIS,  the  Forest  Service  states,   "distribution  of 
openings  over  time  will  conform  to  a  total  compartment 
multientry  layout  plan  and  be  scheduled  taking  into 
consideration  the  assumptions  used  in  the  analytical  allocation 
model."    What  is  the  analytical  allocation  model?    What  are  its 
assumptions?    What  change  in  policy  is  represented  by  this 
addition? 

RESPONSE:     For  part  of  the  analysis  leading  to  alternative  timber  supply 
levels,  the  Forest  Service  uses  information  produced  by  an 
"allocation  model."    Currently,  this  model  is  FORPLAN,  a 
computerized  linear  programming  model.     Data  input  to  the  model 
include  such  things  as  timber  volumes  per  acre  over  time,  cost 
estimates,  land  management  prescriptions,  and  retention 
factors.     Output  from  the  model  includes  a  timber  harvest  level, 
a  harvest  schedule,  and  an  allocation  of  management 
prescriptions.     Given  the  assumptions  in  the  input  data,  the 
model  finds  the  best  answer  it  can,  where  best  can  be  defined  as 
a  maximum  volume  or  minimum  cost  or  highest  net  return.  During 
the  analysis  process,  the  input  data  "assumptions"  are 
systematically  varied,  and  the  output  from  each  computer  run 
(assumptions  about  harvest  distribution  and  schedule)  enters 
into  analysis  of  trade-offs  of  different  timber  supply  levels. 
According  to  this  methodology,  the  timber  supply  level,  which  is 
selected  as  a  resource  target,  is  valid  only  for  the  assumptions 
associated  with  it.     The  "total  compartment  multientry  plan" 
must  not  violate  these  assumptions. 

COMMENT:      The  Forest  Service  states  that  a  portion  of  marginal  or  low 
volume  timber  must  be  included  in  sale  layout  because  yield 
calculations  from  the  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan  assume  10 
percent  harvest  of  marginal  stands.    Why?     Is  the  goal  to 
maintain  steady-state  even-flow  harvest?    If  so,  then  the 
distribution  of  volume  classes  cut  should  be  representative  of 
the  Forest  land  base  in  general. 

RESPONSE:     The  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan  calculations  assume  given 
multiple-use  objectives  and  wilderness  allocations.  The 
assumptions,  which  are  the  basis  for  calculations  that  result  in 
an  average  annual  harvest  of  450  million  board  feet,  include  the 
need  to  harvest  a  portion  of  the  marginal  component,  as  well  as 
increasing  the  yield  of  out-years  as  a  result  of  precommercial 
thinning  and  investing  in  preroading  and  in  advanced  logging 
technology.     Related  discussion  is  found  in  pages  153  and 
180-186  of  the  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan  and  Final  EIS. 

State  of  Vegetation  That  Will  Be  Reached  Before  a  Cutover  No  Longer  Is 
Considered  an  Opening 

COMMENT:      The  visual  and  wildlife  habitat  definitions  of  when  a  cutover  is 
no  longer  an  opening  appear  to  be  insufficient.  Numerous 
suggestions  were  made  for  changing  the  standard,  ranging  from  6 
feet  to  60  feet. 
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RESPONSE:     The  height  and  density  of  trees  depend  on  the  management 

objectives  of  the  area  (forage  and  cover).     The  standard  has 
been  rewritten  in  the  Guide  to  include  an  example.     The  5-foot 
height  is  a  minimum  to  be  used  where  assurance  of  regeneration 
to  meet  silvicultural  goals  is  the  primary  objective. 

COMMENT:      The  preferred  alternative  for  when  an  opening  is  no  longer  an 
opening  should  not  preclude  timely  harvesting  of  adjacent 
old-growth  stands  if  a  multiple-entry  plan  is  addressed  by  the 
interdisciplinary  planning  team  and  future  entries  are  agreed 
upon  at  the  time  of  the  initial  entry. 

RESONSE:      Timely  harvesting  of  timber  stands  is  not  precluded  by  the 

guidelines  in  the  preferred  alternative.     The  achievement  of 
multiple-use  objectives  over  time  is  a  principal  objective  of 
total  area  layout. 

Management  Intensity 

COMMENT:      Management  intensity  should  include  a  snag  policy.     Since  a  snag 
policy  would  involve  both  Federal  and  State  health  and  safety 
standards,  it  should  be  developed  at  the  Regional  level. 

RESPONSE:     Snag  management  policies  are  contained  in  the  Forest  Service 
Manual  2400  and  2600.     They  are  addressed  in  Forest  planning. 

COMMENT:      Under  the  preferred  alternative  for  management  intensity, 

7  years  is  listed  as  the  time  required  for  reestablishment  of 
vegetation;  this  is  beyond  the  5  years  required  by  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act. 

RESPONSE:     The  Forest  Service  Regions  have  been  directed  to  establish  and 
implement  procedures  to  ensure  regeneration  in  5  years.  The 
7-year  provision  only  applies  where  an  additional  examination 
will  be  necessary  to  confirm  expectations  that  reestablishment 
of  vegetation  has  occurred. 

COMMENT:       "We  are  absolutely  opposed  to  advanced  roading."  "...advanced 
roading  predisposes  an  area  to  logging  in  the  immediate  future 
prior  to  thorough  environmental  evaluations..."  "Advanced 
roading  has  also  been  used  to  disguise  the  true  cost  of 
particular  timber  operations  from  the  public".     Advanced  roading 
has  nothing  to  do  with  management  intensity.     The  Alaska  Lands 
Act  appropriated  $40  million-plus  annually  to  "maintain  the 
timber  supply  from  the  Tongass  National  Forest"  (section  705(a)) 
not  for  advanced  roads  and  timber  stand  improvement. 


COMMENT:      We  are  opposed  to  the  Guide's  use  of  advanced  roading  as  a  tool 
for  intensive  Forest  management. 
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RESPONSE:     Transportation  access  is  examined  in  the  Forest  planning  process 
and  in  the  individual  project  planning  process.     The  Tongass 
Land  Management  Plan  recognized  the  need  to  make  investments  in 
access  to  certain  lands  that  were  allocated  to  resource 
development  activities,  including  timber  harvest.     This  was  also 
recognized  in  the  Alaska  Lands  Act.     Investments  in  advanced 
roading  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  timber  supply,  while 
providing  for  other  uses,  including  wilderness.     While  many 
people  identify  roads  with  timber  harvest,  a  variety  of  other 
silvicultural  and  resource  management  activities  also  rely  on 
roads  to  provide  transportation  connections  to  land  areas.  The 
environmental  disclosure  documents  for  each  project  involving 
advanced  roading  will  identify  the  land  management  activities 
and  needs.     This  is  done  prior  to  advanced  roading.     There  is  a 
wide  range  of  activities  related  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
timber  supply  on  the  Tongass  National  Forest.     Timber  stand 
improvement  and  land  access  activities  are  only  two. 


COMMENT:      Why  isn't  the  goal  to  make  the  management  intensity  100  percent 
of  potential? 


RESONSE:      Direction  was  provided  by  Congress  in  adopting  the  RPA 
Assessment  and  Program. 


Utilization  Standards 


COMMENT:       The  preferred  alternative  for  utilization  standards  should 

include  standards  for  minimum  stump  height.     The  present  timber 
contract  clause  is  inadequate  for  maximizing  utilization  of 
timber. 


RESPONSE:     Timber  sale  contracts  include  the  Regional  standard  for 

stump-height,  which  is  12  inches  or  one-third  diameter  of  the 
tree  at  point  of  severence  on  the  high  side.    Allowances  may  be 
made  for  safety  reasons  or  for  unusual  conditions  of  growth, 
such  as  in  the  case  of  fluted  hemlock. 


COMMENT:      Utilization  standards  include  beach  logs,  but  some  protection  of 
young  fish  in  shallow  harbors  should  be  included. 

RESPONSE:     The  salvage  of  beach  logs  is  covered  in  timber  standards  and 
guidelines  of  Chapter  3  of  the  Regional  Guide.     Standards  and 
guidelines  for  protection  of  fish  in  shallow  harbors  are 
included  in  the  Estuaries  and  Tidal  Meadows  element  in  Chapter  3 
of  the  Regional  Guide. 


COMMENT:      What  about  unmerchantable  material?    There  are  some  real  slash 
accumulations  near  roads  and  landings.     Are  jack-pot  burning, 
YUM,  and  PUM  addressed?     There  is  delayed  regeneration  in  these 
areas,  and  they  hinder  timber  stand  improvement  efforts.  Need 
more  detail  on  slash  management. 
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RESPONSE:     The  yarding  of  unmerchantable  material  is  addressed  in  the 
standards  and  guidelines  for  Management  Intensity,  EIS, 
Chapter  2.     Slash  management  may  be  a  consideration  on 
individual  timber  sales  where  visual,  wildlife,  or  fisheries 
objectives  are  to  be  met.     Some  experimental  work  has  been  done 
from  a  silvicultural  standpoint.    However,  such  treatment  has 
not  proven  cost  effective,  given  the  relatively  short  period  of 
time  required  for  regeneration,  greenup,  and  decay. 


COMMENT:      Utilization  standards  should  include  the  following  statement 
from  the  Area  Guide:     "Where  compatible  with  environmental 
protection  objectives,  plan  sale  offerings  to  encourage 
competitive  bidding  in  a  range  of  sizes  and  species  that 
provides  opportunities  for  small  businesses." 


RESPONSE:     Competitive  bidding  for  small  businesses  is  encouraged  through 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and  Salvage  Sale  Programs. 
See  standards  and  guidelines  for  utilization  in  Chapter  3  of  the 
Regional  Guide. 

COMMENT:      Alternative  C  should  be  the  preferred  alternative  for 
utilization  standards. 


RESPONSE:     Utility  logs  and  timber  harvested  from  noncommercial  forest 
lands  are  not  included  in  the  allowable  sale  quantity.  Such 
materials  are  not  defined  in  National  Forest  timber 
inventories.     Therefore,  there  is  no  basis  on  which  to  regulate 
the  systematic  annual  or  periodic  harvests  under  sustained-yield 
principles.     Standards  and  guidelines  concerning  timber  in 
Chapter  3  of  the  Regional  Guide  indicate  that  timber  harvested 
from  noncommercial  forest  land  is  only  incidental  to  meeting 
other  Forest  resource  objectives.    Utility  logs  are 
unmerchantable  under  utilization  standards  prescribed  in  the 
timber  sale  contract.     They  are  material  that  would  remain  in 
the  woods  following  logging,  were  it  not  for  the  Forest 
Service's  objective  to  increase  utilization. 


Biological  Growth  Potential  for  Determining  Capability  of  Land  for  Timber 
Production    (Issue  resolved  at  the  National  level.     Policy  removed  from 
Regional  standards  and  guidelines.     See  RESPONSE  below.) 


COMMENT:      The  biological  growth  potential  should  be  50  cubic  feet  per  acre 
per  year.     Failure  to  examine  reasonable  alternatives 
constitutes  a  violation  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 


COMMENT:       The  Regional  Guide  should  examine  the  economic  trade-offs 

involved  in  determining  the  biological  growth  potential,  or  more 
specifically,  the  definition  of  land  available  for  timber 
production. 
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RESPONSE:     The  Forest  Service  has  concluded  that  a  biological  growth 
potential  of  20  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  year  or  any  other 
national  or  Regional  standard  definition  of  economic  suitability 
for  timber  production  cannot  be  professionally  supported.  The 
revised  NFMA  regulations,  effective  November  1,  1982,  call  for  a 
detailed  analysis  of  all  forested  lands  for  the  suitability  of 
timber  production  during  the  Forest  planning  process.  A 
definition  of  suitability  will  be  developed  for  each  alternative 
analyzed  in  the  Forest  land  and  resource  management  plan. 

COMMENT:      The  harvesting  of  National  Forest  System  lands  with  growth 
potential  of  less  than  20  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  year  for 
firewood  is  permitted.     However,  no  criteria  were  established 
for  the  method  of  harvest  and  for  the  size  and  shape  of  any 
created  openings. 

RESPONSE:     Commercial  sales  of  firewood  are  permitted  on  commercial  forest 
land.    Methods  of  harvest  and  size  and  shape  of  created  openings 
are  subject  to  the  standards  and  guidelines  contained  in  the 
preferred  alternative  of  the  EIS  and  in  Forest  Plans.  District 
Rangers  have  the  authority  to  issue  sales  and  prescribe 
conditions  of  operation.     Firewood  is  taken  for  personal  use 
only  incidentally  on  noncommercial  forest  lands. 


Unit  of  Measure  for  Expressing  Mean  Annual  Increment     (Issue  resolved  at 
the  national  level.     Policy  removed  from  Regional  standards  and  guidelines. 
See  RESPONSE  below.) 

COMMENT:      Delaying  final  harvest  until  stands  reach  the  culmination  of  the 
mean  annual  increment  eliminates  the  possibility  of  using 
shortened  rotations  as  a  wildlife  habitat  management  tool. 
Shortened  rotation  would  have  major  benefits  in  maximizing 
forage  production  for  wildlife  species  that  utilize  early 
successional  stages — species  like  moose,  bear,  grouse,  and  deer 
on  little  islands.     The  option  to  use  shortened  rotations  as  a 
wildlife  management  tool  should  be  retained. 

RESPONSE:     Details  for  management  of  stands  that  have  not  attained 

culmination  of  the  mean  annual  increment  are  contained  in  Forest 
Service  Manual  2400.     This  direction  provides  options  for 
harvesting  at  ages  less  than  culmination.     As  stated  in  revised 
36  CFR  219.16(a) (2) (iii) ,  "even-aged  stands  scheduled  to  be 
harvested  during  the  planning  period  generally  will  have  reached 
the  culmination  of  mean  annual  increment  of  growth  . . .  expressed 
in  cubic  measure." 
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Air  Quality 


COMMENT:      The  discussion  on  air  should  at  least  recognize  its  poor  quality 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  pulp  mills  and  near  at  least  one  cant 
mill.     It  was  Forest  Service  policy  in  the  first  place  that 
brought  these  mills  to  Southeast  Alaska.    More  is  needed  than 
evaluation  of  local  sources.     Trees  are  being  damaged  and  killed 
in  the  vicinity  of  both  mills.    Airshed  integrity  already  is 
being  violated. 

RESPONSE:     The  Alaska  Department  of  Environmental  Conservation  is 

responsible  for  addressing  air  quality  in  the  vicinity  of  pulp 
mills.     As  a  landholder  in  the  area,  the  Forest  Service  will 
continue  to  monitor  for  resource  damage  and  work  with  the 
Department  and  the  timber  industry  to  ensure  air  quality. 

COMMENT:      Air  quality  could  be  improved  by  more  chipping  in  slash 
disposal,  thus  also  continuing  to  build  soil  quality. 


RESPONSE:     The  slash  accumulation  in  the  timber  harvest  areas  of  the 

Southeast  Alaska  rainbelt  historically  has  not  been  burned. 
Burning  has  been  used  on  the  Chugach  to  enhance  moose  habitat, 
since  shrubs  and  grasses  respond  to  fire  with  rapid  growth  of 
young  plants,  which  are  favored  forage  of  moose.     Chipping  in 
Southeast  Alaska  is  extremely  expensive  and  has  not  thus  far 
been  an  economically  viable  alternative. 


Chapter  3:    Affected  Environment 

Chapter  3  of  the  Final  EIS  has  been  changed  to  provide  an  overview  of  the 
affected  environment  and  incorporates  by  reference  (40  CFR  1502.21)  Chapter 
2  of  the  Regional  Guide,  the  Summary  of  the  Analysis  of  the  Management 
Situation.    Minor  changes  made  to  EIS  Chapter  3  in  response  to  comments  to 
the  Draft  EIS  are  now  reflected  in  Chapter  2  of  the  Regional  Guide,  which 
gives  a  more  complete  picture  of  individual  resource  elements  of  National 
Forest  System  lands  in  Alaska. 

COMMENT:       The  section  on  the  economic  and  social  setting  seems  to  assume 
that  the  effect  of  Forest  Service  activities  on  local 
communities  can  best  be  measured  by  the  changes  they  will  cause 
in  population  and  in  standard  measures  of  economic  activity.  In 
most  areas  of  Southeast  and  Southcentral  Alaska,  these  are  not 
particularly  useful  indicators.     Effects  will  be  much  more 
direct  and  specific. 


RESPONSE:     The  economic  and  social  setting  is  described  under  the  human  and 
community  development  element  in  Chapter  2  of  the  Guide,  which 
is  incorporated  by  reference  in  the  EIS.     The  Forest  Service  has 
developed  a  data  base  of  social  indicators  (e.g.,  community 
services,  infrastructure,  populations,  etc.)  and  will  be  using 
these  in  social  effect  assessment  efforts.     Other  measures  have 
not  yet  been  developed  by  the  Forest  Service  or  the  State,  but 
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COMMENT: 


RESPONSE: 


are  currently  being  investigated.     Results,  if  any,  will  be  used 
in  the  reports  to  Congress  required  by  sections  705  and  706  of 
the  Alaska  Lands  Act. 

The  discussion  of  air  quality  in  the  EIS  implies  that  the  Forest 
Service  will  act  to  protect  air  quality.     In  fact,  this  should 
be  left  to  the  Alaska  Department  of  Environmental  Conservation, 
which  should  be  informed  by  the  Forest  Service  of  any  open 
burning  on  National  Forest  System  lands  in  the  Region. 

The  Forest  Service  is  charged  with  protection  of  air  quality  in 
carrying  out  National  Forest-related  activities.     The  Department 
of  Environmental  Conservation  plays  a  key  part  in  protecting  air 
quality  on  the  National  Forests  and  is  responsible  for  statewide 
standards  addressed  in  the  Regional  Guide. 


COMMENT:       It  is  stated  that  deer  populations  in  much  of  Southeast  Alaska 
are  presently  low,  and  that  the  most  significant  factors  appear 
to  be  harsh  winters  and  predation  by  wolves.     What  about  the 
reduction  in  deer  winter  range  carrying  capacity  because  of  the 
loss  of  old-growth  forests  to  clearcutting? 

RESPONSE:     The  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide,  the  revised  discussion  of  the 

issue  in  Appendix  E  of  this  EIS,  and  the  Tongass  Land  Management 
Plan  address  this  concern.     Please  refer  to  these  documents. 


Chapter  4:    Environmental  Consequences 

This  chapter  has  been  revised  in  response  to  public  comments  and  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  alternatives,  especially  the  revised  preferred  alternative 
for  maximum  size  of  created  openings.     A  section  on  cumulative  effects  has 
been  added. 

COMMENT:      The  effects  of  clearcutting  that  triggers  some  landslides  should 
be  mentioned. 

RESPONSE:     If  appropriate  standards  and  guidelines  for  project  design  and 
mitigation  measures  are  implemented,  clearcutting  will  not 
trigger  landslides. 

COMMENT:       Specific  techniques  that  are  to  be  utilized  for  soil 
conservation  should  be  included  in  the  EIS. 


RESPONSE:     Specific  techniques  are  included  in  individual  project  plans. 

COMMENT:      The  effects  on  deer  of  successional  stages  following  clearcutting 
should  be  described  more  fully  and  referenced  to  the  Forestry 
Sciences  Laboratory  and  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
study.     Reentries  and  the  proposed  100-year  cutting  cycle  pose 
additional  problems  to  deer  habitat,  which  should  be  addressed. 

RESPONSE:     These  concerns  are  discussed  in  the  Regional  Guide,  this  EIS, 
and  the  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan. 
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COMMENT:      Clearcutting  results  in  the  loss  of  Insectivorous  birds,  which 
play  a  major  role  in  natural  insect  control. 

RESPONSE:     The  interdisciplinary  team  considers  all  wildlife  habitat  needs 
at  the  project  planning  level.     Project  environmental 
assessments  address  preventive  or  mitigating  measures. 

COMMENT:      The  impacts  of  timber  harvest  on  marine  and  estuarine  fisheries 
should  be  described  in  addition  to  the  impacts  of  timber  harvest 
on  anadromous  fisheries. 

RESPONSE:     The  potential  impacts,  if  any,  are  addressed  in  site-specific 
project  plans  and  environmental  assessments. 

COMMENT:      Whether  all  types  of  uneven-aged  management  are  more  susceptible 
to  wind throw  than  even-aged  management  was  questioned.     It  was 
suggested  that,  while  clearcutting  may  produce  a  more  windfirm 
new  stand,  clearcutting  often  makes  adjacent  stands  more 
susceptible  to  windthrow. 

RESPONSE:     While  the  edge  of  a  clearcut  may  have  the  potential  to  unravel 
following  harvesting,  considerable  effort  is  made  to  design 
harvest  unit  boundaries  with  a  windfirm  edge.     Single-tree  and 
group  selection  harvest  cutting  methods  almost  always  create 
favorable  conditions  for  blowdown  in  Southeast  Alaska  timber 
stands.     Loss  of  support  of  the  individual  trees  removed  in 
uneven-aged  management  harvest  cuttings  and  damage  to  roots  of 
these  shallow  rooted  species  through  repeated  cutting  predispose 
uneven-aged  stands  to  blowdown. 

COMMENT:      There  is  a  need  to  recognize  that  a  change  from  even-aged 

management  to  a  different  harvest  cutting  method  that  maintains 
uneven-aged  stands  will  reduce  the  potential  for  serious  insect 
attacks . 

RESPONSE:     The  incidence  of  detrimental  insect  activity  in  Southeast  Alaska 
forests  during  the  last  half-century  is  low,  relative  to 
coniferous  forests  at  lower  latitudes.     The  abundance  of  spruce 
in  second-growth  stands  that  have  been  clearcut  may  be  an 
advantage,  because  most  of  the  known  pest  species  in  Southeast 
Alaska  prefer  western  hemlock.     Disadvantages  attendant  to 
management  of  uneven-aged  stands  indicate  that,  from  an  insect 
control  perspective,  selection  cutting  should  only  be  considered 
where  a  great  premium  is  placed  on  maintaining  uneven-aged 
stands. 


COMMENT:      The  effects  of  large  clearcuts  (100  acres)  joined  together  every 
5  to  10  years  have  not  been  addressed  adequately  in  the  EIS. 

RESPONSE:     The  effects  of  individual  projects  are  addressed  through  project 
planning . 
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COMMENT:       The  Forest  Service  has  to  face  the  fact  that  when  the  old-growth 
forest  is  gone,  the  good  saw  logs  will  be  gone  with  it.  There 
is  no  use  in  pretending  that  the  Tongass,  on  100-  to  200-year 
rotations,  is  going  to  produce  good  lumber  that  will  be  in 
demand — pulp,  yes  and  particleboard ,  probably;  but  these  can  be 
produced  more  easily  and  cheaply  in  areas  with  shorter  rotations. 

RESPONSE:     The  100-  to  200-year  rotations  used  in  managing  the  National 
Forests  of  Alaska  are  designed  to  produce  saw  logs  and  meet 
other  multiple-use  objectives. 

COMMENT:       Soil  nutrients:     It  seems  logical  that  a  finite  portion  of 
available  nutrients  would  be  permanently  removed  with  each 
harvest.     While  a  relatively  small  amount  for  one  harvest,  the 
cumulative  total  for  several  harvest  cycles  would  be  quite 
large.     It  is  doubtful  if  the  natural  restoration  of  available 
nutrients  could  keep  pace  with  this  rate  of  nutrient  removal. 

RESPONSE:     Most  of  the  material  removed  from  the  site  when  the  bole  of  the 
tree  (log)  is  removed  is  composed  of  organic  material  and  is  the 
product  of  photosynthesis.     Only  a  very  small  part  of  this 
material  is  made  up  of  mineral  soil  nutrients  from  the  site. 
Furthermore,  soil  nutrients  are  continuously  moving  through  the 
soil  and  water  system,  being  leached  from  the  soil  into  streams 
and  replaced  at  the  site  through  precipitation  and  the 
weathering  of  geologic  materials.     Over  a  rotation  period  of  100 
years  and  with  minimal  site  disturbances  during  timber  harvest, 
the  small  amount  of  mineral  soil  nutrients  removed  in  timber 
harvest  would  be  easily  replaced  through  weathering  and 
precipitation. 

COMMENT:       There  is  no  discussion  on  the  loss  of  coho  rearing  habitat  in 
the  last  50  to  75  years  of  growing  cycle  of  second  growth 
because  of  increased  evapotranspiration  and  loss  of  water  to  the 
atmosphere. 


RESPONSE:     Studies  to  date  have  shown  no  change  in  water  volumes  in 

Southeast  Alaska  streams  regardless  of  changing  vegetative 
characteristics  in  the  vicinity. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  REGIONAL  GUIDE 

Chapter  1:    Regional  Planning 

Chapter  1  has  been  rewritten  to  respond  to  comments;  most  changes  are  in 
the  section  on  public  issues  and  management  concerns. 

COMMENT:       The  issue  of  public  comment  is  nowhere  addressed  in  the  Draft 
Regional  Guide  (See  Intro,  p.  1).     I  would  like  to  see  a 
statement  added  that  all  Draft  EIS's,   Forest  Plans,  and 
Environmental  Assessments  for  all  resources  timber  sales,  etc. 
be  sent  to  all  persons  on  the  Forest  Service's  mailing  list. 
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RESPONSE:     Public  comments  on  the  Draft  Regional  Guide  and  the  Draft 

Environmental  Impact  Statement  are  addressed  in  this  appendix 
and  elsewhere  in  both  documents.     Almost  5,000  copies  of  the 
drafts  were  mailed  to  the  entire  Regional  mailing  list, 
eliciting  less  than  200  responses,  including  those  received 
after  the  close  of  the  public  comment  period.     The  Regional 
office  and  each  of  the  Forest  Supervisor's  offices  maintain 
mailing  lists  for  various  types  of  documents.     It  would  not  be 
appropriate  to  send  copies  of  all  environmental  assessments  to 
all  the  individual  listings  on  these  mailing  lists.     The  costs 
of  duplication  and  postage  would  be  prohibitive.    Also,  many 
individuals  do  not  wish  to  receive  these  documents,  as  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  people  who  took  the  time  and  used  their  own 
postage  to  inform  the  Forest  Service  that  they  did  not  wish  to 
receive  the  Regional  Guide.     Individuals  wishing  to  be  on 
mailing  lists  for  environmental  assessments  should  contact  the 
individual  Forest  Supervisor's  offices  for  the  areas  of  concern 
and  indicate  their  desire  to  receive  the  environmental 
assessments. 

COMMENT:       It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  Regional  Guide  without  knowing 
the  alternatives.     This  information  should  have  been  provided. 
It  is  requested  that  subsequent  Draft  Regional  Guides  include 
alternatives  and  that  all  Forest  Plans  include  alternatives. 

RESPONSE:     The  EIS  includes  alternatives  for  eight  standards  and  guidelines 
that  are  included  in  the  Regional  Guide.     The  Regional  Guide 
also  displays  decisions  made  in  other  processes,  such  as  RPA  and 
the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide. 


Chapter  2:     Summary  of  the  Analysis  of  the  Management  Situation 

Minor  changes  have  been  made  in  the  text  in  response  to  the  comments. 

COMMENT:      We  would  like  to  see  the  full  biological  and  economic  potential 
of  the  land  evaluated  and  displayed  to  the  public  without 
reference  to  multiple-use  constraints. 

RESPONSE:     This  type  of  evaluation  is  required  as  a  part  of  the  analysis  of 
the  management  situation  for  Forest  Plans.     It  is  not 
appropriate  for  Regional  Guides,  as  Regional  Guides  are  not 
analyzing  or  proposing  different  levels  of  outputs  of  goods  and 
services. 


COMMENT:       The  Regional  Guide  is  completely  devoid  of  economic  analysis  or 
guidelines  for  the  proposed  program.     Though  the  Tongass 
National  Forest  is  exempt  from  Section  6(k)  of  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act,  it  does  not  exempt  the  Forest  Service 
from  its  obligation  to  explain  where  the  money  is  being  invested 
and  what  the  expected  returns  are. 
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RESPONSE:     This  analysis  was  conducted  in  the  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan, 
RPA,  and  the  Draft  Chugach  Forest  Plan.     Specific  economic 
analysis  is  done  for  the  Annual  Timber  Supply  and  Demand  Report 
as  required  by  Section  706(a)  of  ANILCA  and  in  analyses  for 
individual  projects. 

COMMENT:      An  inventory  of  soil  types,  including  the  size  and  frequency  of 
mass  movements  on  each,  needs  to  be  done  in  both  developed  and 
undeveloped  areas. 

RESPONSE:     Soil  inventory  is  ongoing  on  the  Tongass  and  Chugach  National 
Forests.     The  Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory  in  Juneau  is 
conducting  research  on  mass  failures. 

COMMENT:      Forest  fertilization:     Perhaps  fertilization  should  be  reserved 
for  soil  types  that  are  known  to  effectively  respond  to  such 
treatment . 

RESPONSE:     Fertilization  is  used  to  enrich  disturbed  mineral  soils  so 

conifer  seedlings  will  survive.     However,  expense  as  well  as 
lack  of  documented  results  limits  current  use  of  this  technique. 

COMMENT:      Future  development  in  marginal  and  sensitive  areas  must  not 
occur  under  the  assumption  that  "soil  and  water  quality 
monitoring  and  research  will  suggest  new  methods  for  erosion  and 
sediment  control."    Once  new  methods  are  in  place,  development 
can  proceed. 

RESPONSE:     Development  in  marginal  and  sensitive  areas  will  only  occur 

after  soil  and  water  specialists  provide  state-of-the-art  input 
into  the  development  of  all  alternatives.     This  will  ensure 
maximum  soil  and  water  protection  and  bring  to  Forest  management 
knowledge  gained  from  monitoring  and  research. 

COMMENT:      The  Regional  Guide  overemphasizes  commercial  fishing;  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  sport  and  subsistence  fishing 
requirement  s. 

COMMENT:      There  is  no  discussion  of  the  value  of  and  need  for  subsistence 
fisheries.     This  needs  to  be  added. 


RESPONSE:     The  discussion  in  Chapter  2  of  the  Regional  Guide  deals  with  all 
facets  of  fishing,  including  commercial,  sport,  and  subsistence 
harvest.     Since  commercial  fisheries  have  the  greatest  harvest 
and  data  base,  that  discussion  is  more  detailed. 

COMMENT:       It  is  incorrect  to  state  that  all  eight  endangered  marine 

mammals  in  Alaska  are  not  directly  influenced  by  National  Forest 
management  programs.     Siting  of  marine-oriented  facilities  could 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  feeding  or  resting  of  humpback 
whales . 
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RESPONSE:     The  Summary  of  the  Analysis  of  the  Management  Situation  has  been 
revised  to  reflect  the  potential  for  adverse  impacts  to  those 
endangered  species  of  whales  that  use  the  coastal  waters 
adjacent  to  the  National  Forests. 

COMMENT:      Elaborate  on  the  importance  of  marine  shorelines  as  highly 
productive  habitat  for  fisheries  resources. 

RESPONSE:     The  Forest  Service  recognizes  that  marine  shorelines  are  highly 
productive  habitat  for  fisheries.     Limited  information  was 
presented  in  the  Regional  Guide  as  Forest  Service  management 
actions  have  limited  potential  for  adverse  impacts  to  marine 
shorelines.     These  impacts  are  analyzed  in  project  environmental 
disclosure  documents. 

COMMENT:  The  Forest  Service  admits  that  fisheries  habitat  quality  and 
quantity  will  diminish,  but  says  it  will  not  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  productivity. 

RESPONSE:  The  impacts  of  timber  harvesting  change  over  time.  If  adverse 
impacts  were  to  occur,  they  would  not  be  permanent. 

COMMENT:      There  is  a  need  for  research  on  the  value  of  thinning  for 
wildlife.     Is  there  any  documentation  of  its  value? 

RESPONSE:     There  is  no  documentation  of  the  value  of  thinning  for  wildlife 
at  this  time.     This  need  will  be  addressed  in  the  periodic 
reports  to  Congress  required  by  the  Alaska  Lands  Act.  Also 
refer  to  the  discussion  on  Issue  2  of  Appendix  E  of  this  EIS. 

COMMENT:  What  documentation  is  there  to  substantiate  the  claim  that  the 
influence  of  timber  harvest  on  predator  and  prey  relationships 
has  not  been  detrimental? 

RESPONSE:     Refer  to  the  revised  discussion  of  the  old-growth  issue  in 
Appendix  E  of  this  EIS. 

COMMENT:      The  Regional  Guide  does  not  recognize  the  ecological  value  of 
insect-eating  birds  in  control  of  insect  pests. 

RESPONSE:  This  issue  is  addressed  through  the  interdisciplinary  planning 
process  at  the  project  planning  level. 

COMMENT:      The  Guide  does  not  appear  to  address  the  needs  of  nongame 
mammals. 


RESPONSE:     The  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  and  the  Tongass  Land  Management 
Plan  addressed  the  needs  of  nongame  animals.     They  are  also 
being  addressed  in  the  Chugach  Land  Management  Plan. 
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COMMENT:      Retention  factors  are  arbitrary  numbers,  a  token  deference  to 
wildlife  resources  in  devastated  areas,  such  as  the  northeast 
portion  of  Chichagof  Island.     They  are,  of  course,  better  than 
no  retention,  but  they  can  only  support  reduced  wildlife 
populations . 

RESPONSE:     Retention  factors  are  addressed  in  the  Regional  Guide  and  the 

EIS  and  were  also  addressed  in  the  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan. 

COMMENT:      Wildlife  habitat  in  wilderness  will  also  become  more  important 
as  the  rest  of  the  forest  changes. 

RESPONSE:     This  statement  may  become  true  in  the  future. 

COMMENT:      Estuaries  and  tidal  meadows  should  be  defined;  it  should  be 

mentioned  that  they  occupy  a  small  amount  of  land  area,  yet  this 
habitat  is  highly  productive  and  is  critical  to  certain  types  of 
fish  and  wildlife. 

RESPONSE:     Definitions  have  been  included  in  the  Glossary,  Appendix  A,  of 
this  EIS. 

COMMENT:       Seven  hundred  million  board  feet  per  decade  of  timber  are 

discussed  in  the  Analysis  of  the  Management  Situation  as  the 
ultimate  harvest  goal.     Does  this  include  privately  owned 
commercial  timber  land?    Several  commentors  stated  that  they  did 
not  believe  this  level  of  harvest  was  obtainable.  Any 
long-range  projections  should  state  the  type  and  quality  of 
timber  to  be  harvested  and  also  the  manner  and  extent  to  which 
multiple-uses  will  be  protected.     This  is  interpreted  to  mean 
that  all  the  LUD  III  and  LUD  IV  and  probably  most  of  the  LUD  II 
lands  will  have  been  cut  over  by  the  end  of  110  years. 

RESPONSE:     The  Summary  of  the  Analysis  of  the  Management  Situation  points 
out  the  potential  yield  of  stands  under  management.     The  700 
million  board  feet  volume  illustrated  for  the  Tongass  National 
Forest  is  based  on  stand  volume  table  predictions  taking  into 
account  growth  potential  under  a  managed  condition  for  LUD  III 
and  LUD  IV.     It  does  not  include  harvest  of  LUD  II  areas. 

COMMENT:       The  Regional  Guide  should  address  how  the  Forest  Service  is 
progressing  in  determining  or  defining  the  "available  land 
base."     The  criteria  should  be  given  for  how  the  Forest  Service 
determines  whether  or  not  the  harvest  mandate  can  be  achieved. 
Since  this  is  a  major  issue  in  the  Region,  a  separate  section 
should  be  included  in  the  monitoring  and  evaluation  section  in 
Chapter  3. 


COMMENT:      A  factual  portrayal  of  the  latest  inventory  volumes  and  how  they 
might  extrapolate  to  the  rest  of  the  forest  would  be  helpful.  A 
discussion  of  the  inventory  update  process  to  support  the 
congressional  report  required  by  the  Alaska  Land  Management  Act 
would  be  helpful. 
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RESPONSE:     The  available  land  base  for  the  Tongass  National  Forest  was 

established  in  the  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan.     The  Chugach 
Land  Management  Plan  is  in  preparation  and  will  identify  the 
available  land  base  on  the  Chugach.     Procedures  for  monitoring 
the  timber  supply  will  be  addressed  in  future  updates  of  the 
Tongass  Land  Management  Plan.     Since  the  Tongass  Land  Management 
Plan  data  base  was  largely  derived  from  photogrammetric 
analysis,  Forest  Service  inventory  data  will  need  to  be 
restructured  to  complement  the  data  storage  and  retrieval  system 
used  in  the  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan.     Provisions  for 
"ground  truthing"  conditions  predicted  in  the  Tongass  Land 
Management  Plan  and  the  ability  to  model  significant  changes  in 
policy  and  economics  will  be  employed  and  incrementally 
improved.     These  improvements  will  be  incorporated  in  the  Annual 
Timber  Supply  and  Demand  Report  and  in  the  1985  Status  of  the 
Tongass  Report  to  Congress.     Ultimately,  the  improvements  will 
be  reflected  in  the  revision  of  the  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan 
that  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  in  1989. 


COMMENT:      An  additional  assumption  should  be  added  in  the  Recreation 

element:  logging  roads  connected  with  communities  will  become 
key  areas  for  recreation. 


RESPONSE:     This  assumption  has  been  added  to  the  Recreation  element  in  the 
Summary  of  the  Analysis  of  the  Management  Situation,  Chapter  2 
of  the  Regional  Guide. 

COMMENT:      Page  37  of  the  Draft  Guide  identifies  250-300  miles  of  road. 

Page  61  of  the  Draft  EIS  identifies  road  costs  at  between 
$127,000  and  $180,000  per  mile.     The  range  of  expenditures  for 
Forest  Service  investment  into  roading  is  $31.75  million  to  $54 
million.     How  will  this  be  paid  for?    How  much  of  this  mileage 
will  be  added  to  the  National  Forest  transportation  system  and 
how  much  will  it  cost  to  rehabilitate  the  remainder? 


RESPONSE:     Most  of  the  road  construction  and  reconstruction  is  paid  by 

purchaser  credits.     In  1981,  23.8  miles  of  road  construction  and 
reconstruction  were  completed  by  public  works  contract.  An 
estimated  26  percent  of  all  roads  constructed  were  classified  as 
temporary  roads.     A  recent  estimate  of  the  cost  of  putting  a 
temporary  road  "to  bed"  is  $3,750  per  mile. 


COMMENT:      The  National  Forest  Management  Act  (Sec.  8(b))  and  Forest 

Service  regulations  (36  CFR  219 . 27(a) (11)  require  that  access 
roads  be  revegetated  within  10  years  of  the  termination  of  a 
contract,  permit,  or  lease,  unless  the  road  is  to  be  used  as  a 
permanent  road  and  is  part  of  the  plan  for  the  National  Forest 
transportation  system.     If  the  roads  are  to  be  used  as  permanent 
roads,  they  should  appear  in  the  program  outputs.     It  is 
doubtful  that  the  construction  of  250-300  miles  of  nonpermanent 
access  roads  annually  will  be  either  necessary  or  consistent 
with  law. 
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RESPONSE:     A  footnote  was  omitted  from  the  RPA  output  tables  of  the  Draft 
Guide.     The  tables  in  Chapter  3  of  the  Regional  Guide  have  been 
corrected.     Please  see  the  response  above  for  additional 
information. 


Chapter  3;    Management  Direction 

No  substantive  changes  were  made  to  Regional  goals  and  objectives  in 
response  to  public  comments.     Forest  Planning  Direction  was  revised.  The 
distribution  of  fisheries  enhancement  targets  to  the  Forests  was  changed. 
Changes  were  made  in  the  standards  and  guidelines  in  response  to  public 
comments;  these  changes  included  a  return  to  the  original  wording  of  many 
more  of  the  Area  Guide  policies.     Fewer  clarifications  of  Area  Guide 
wording  are  included  as  Regional  standards  and  guidelines.     Contents  of 
Chapters  3,  4,  and  5  of  the  Draft  Regional  Guide  have  been  combined  in 
Chapter  3  of  the  Final  Regional  Guide. 

Regional  Goals  and  Objectives 

COMMENT:       Fisheries  outputs  from  1982  to  2000  increase  100-fold. 

Additional  information  is  requested  on  how  the  Forest  Service 
plans  to  accomplish  this. 

RESPONSE:     Fish  habitat  enhancement  in  the  Alaska  Region  benefits  five 
species  of  Pacific  salmon,  two  species  of  trout,  and  one  of 
char.     This  program  involves  improving  anadromous  fish  access  to 
new  spawning  and  rearing  habitat  through  instream  barrier 
removal,  habitat-creating  instream  structures,  and  construction 
of  spawning  channels  and  incubation  channels.     Streambed  and 
streambank  stabilization,  bridge  and  culvert  removal,  and  debris 
removal  continue  to  improve  habitat  quality  and  access. 
Diversification  of  the  fish  enhancement  program  to  include  lake 
enrichment,  lake  stocking,  and  spawning  channel  projects  has  the 
potential  to  increase  anadromous  fish  production  from 
underutilized  and  barren  habitat  and  to  open  new  fishery 
opportunities.     This  diversification  reflects  new  habitat 
improvement  techniques  and  determinations  in  production  based  on 
species  utilization,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  overall 
production. 

COMMENT:       Fish  and  wildlife  targets  are  given  as  acre-equivalents.  The 
use  of  man-days  of  coordination  and  a  list  of  projects  is 
preferred . 


COMMENT:      Regional  program  outputs  make  no  mention  of  wildlife 

productivity,  even  though  the  assumptions  place  great  importance 
on  the  availability  of  wildlife.     The  following  additional 
outputs  are  suggested:     (1)  acres  of  prime  wildlife  habitat 
retained  in  blocks  of  functional  size,  (2)  areas  of  prime 
wildlife  habitat  destroyed  or  seriously  impaired,  and  (3)  acres 
of  secondary  wildlife  habitat  destroyed  or  seriously  impaired. 
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RESPONSE:     Acre-equivalents  are  used  throughout  the  Forest  Service.  The 

targets  displayed  in  the  Regional  Guide  are  those  used  for  RPA. 
The  Regional  Guide  is  developed  to  provide  regionwide  standards 
and  guidelines  to  be  used  in  developing  Forest  Plans  and 
individual  projects.     The  Guide  is  developed  to  provide 
multi-year  direction.     As  such,  the  listing  of  projects  is  not 
appropriate  in  a  Regional  Guide;  proposed  and  probable 
management  practices  are  listed  in  Forest  Plans. 

COMMENT:      The  Forest  Service  is  acting  "above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty" 
required  by  the  Alaska  Lands  Act,  Section  705,  by  offering  a 
timber  supply  averaging  464  million  board  feet  per  year  through 
1990,  when  Congress  states  that  a  supply  of  only  450  must  be 
offered . 

RESPONSE:     The  figures  are  from  the  1980  RPA  Program  and  include  the 
Chugach  National  Forest. 

COMMENT:      A  breakdown  should  be  given  according  to  the  amount  of  arterial, 
collector,  and  local  roads  to  be  built. 

RESPONSE:     While  the  distribution  does  vary  from  year  to  year, 

approximately  8  percent  of  the  transportation  system  is 
classified  as  arterial,  approximately  35  percent  as  collector, 
and  the  remaining  57  percent  as  local. 

COMMENT:      Will  it  be  possible  for  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Alaska 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game  to  "achieve  common  goals?" 

RESPONSE:     It  may  not  be  possible  for  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Alaska 

Department  of  Fish  and  Game  to  achieve  common  goals  in  all  cases 
due  to  different  missions  assigned  the  two  agencies.  However, 
the  statement  is  intended  as  a  guideline  and  an  objective. 

COMMENT:      A  fisheries  goal  should  be  to  actively  pursue  fisheries  research 
by  increasing  funding  so  as  to  focus  on  resolving  conflicts. 

RESPONSE:     The  goal  has  been  reworded  to  include  research  on  resolving 
conflicts.     Annual  funding  levels  are  set  by  the  Congress 
through  the  appropriations  process.     The  Forest  Service 
recommends  funding  levels  for  congressional  consideration 
annually  and  also  portrays  multi-year  program  and  funding  needs 
in  the  RPA  process.     Actual  Forest  Service  funding  results  from 
priorities  set  for  the  entire  Federal  Government. 

COMMENT:      Wildlife  will  not  be  truly  competitive  until  hard  numerical 

production  targets  are  specified.  Work  with  the  State  should  be 
accelerated  until  this  is  done.  Are  there  State  numerical  goals 
for  fisheries  and  wildlife? 


RESPONSE:     The  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  has  population  goals  for 
fisheries.     The  State  does  not  have  population  goals  for 
wildlife.     The  use  of  hard  population  targets  is  desirable. 
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COMMENT:      The  Region's  share  of  Sitka  black-tailed  deer  output  is  not 

included.     What  about  goals  for  retention  of  existing  habitat? 
Section  219.19  of  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  regulations 
directs  the  Regional  Guide  to  maintain  or  improve  fish  and 
wildlife. 

RESPONSE:     The  Regional  Guide  displays  the  RPA  habitat  improvement  targets 
through  the  year  2015.     Habitat  targets  by  species  would  be 
developed  at  the  Forest  and  project  planning  levels. 

COMMENT:      How  can  a  goal  for  threatened  and  endangered  species  be 

"specific  to  the  National  Forest  resources  in  the  Alaska  Region" 
when  there  are  no  threatened  and  endangered  species  on  National 
Forest  lands  in  Alaska? 

RESPONSE:     While  there  are  no  threatened  or  endangered  species  on  National 
Forest  System  lands  in  Alaska,  there  are  at  least  four 
endangered  species  of  whales  that  may  inhabit  the  coastal  waters 
of  Alaska  adjacent  to  National  Forest  System  lands.     As  pointed 
out  by  another  comraenter,  Forest  Service  activities  could  impact 
these  species. 


COMMENT:       "Monitor  the  ability  of  the  Tongass  Forest  to  sustain  a  4.5 

billion  cut  and  still  provide  for  other  resources  (ANILCA  706)," 
is  suggested  as  a  goal  for  the  Timber  element. 

RESPONSE:     The  timber  supply  and  demand  studies  and  reports  required  by  the 
Alaska  Lands  Act  were  mentioned  in  the  Timber  account  goals  in 
the  Draft  Regional  Guide.     These  have  been  highlighted  in  the 
revised  goal  statements  in  the  Final  Guide  in  response  to  the 
public  comments. 

COMMENT:      The  major  weakness  in  the  Regional  Guide  is  that  the  planning 

process,  which  is  mandated  by  the  National  Forest  Management  Act 
to  be  articulated  in  the  Regional  Guide  and  then  used  in 
subsequent  Forest  level  planning,  has  not  been  clearly  stated  or 
justified.     Since  the  Regional  Guide  sets  precedence  for  the 
implementation  of  National  Forest  Management  Act  direction  in 
Alaska,  we  are  concerned  about  the  lack  of  uniform  direction  for 
future  Forest  level  planning.     When  does  management  area 
analysis  occur?    Will  it  take  place  during  the  Tongass  Land 
Management  Plan  or  as  a  management  area  is  opened  for 
development?    Since  there  are  no  more  management  area  plans,  how 
will  the  public  be  able  to  participate  in  the  revision  of 
standards  and  guidelines? 

RESPONSE:     The  National  Forest  Management  Act  does  not  mention  the  Regional 
Guide.     It  is  the  regulations  promulgated  under  the  act  that 
require  Regional  level  planning,  though  there  is  no  requirement 
that  the  Regional  Guide  contain  the  specifics  of  the  planning 
process.     These  are  explicitly  discussed  in  the  regulations. 
They  are  supplemented  by  planning  process  guidance  in  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (and  its  regulations), 
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Regional  and  Forest  policies  from  the  Area  Guide  and  Forest 
planning  direction  in  Chapter  3  of  the  Regional  Guide. 
Management  Area  Analysis  was  a  concept  developed  through  the 
Tongass  Land  Management  Plan,  which  predated  the  Forest  Service 
planning  regulations.     It  now  occurs  through  the  annual  budget 
process  and  project  planning.     The  public  is  able  to  participate 
in  the  development  of  standards  and  guidelines  through  the 
Forest  planning  process. 


COMMENT:      Development  of  an  integrated  resource  inventory  program  is 

stated  to  be  based  upon  the  present  inventory  data.  The  Forest 
Service  needs  more  and  better  data. 

RESPONSE:     This  statement  in  the  Regional  Guide  means  that  the  integrated 
resource  inventory  program  will  use  existing  data  to  the  extent 
possible.     The  information  needs  assessment  will  "drive"  the 
process.     If  new  data  is  needed,  it  will  be  collected. 


Distribution  of  Regional  Objectives 

COMMENT:       The  distribution  of  Regional  program  targets  and  dollars  to 
Forests  and  areas  lacks  economic,  social,  or  environmental 
analysis  and  alternative  program  consideration. 


RESPONSE:     The  Regional  Guide  did  not  evaluate  alternative  target 

allocations  to  the  Forests  because  the  decision  of  meeting  these 
targets  is  more  appropriately  handled  at  the  Forest  level. 
Forest  Plans  will  evaluate  alternatives  both  above  and  below  the 
tentative  RPA  target. 


COMMENT:       The  projected  figure  for  wildlife  habitat  improvement  on  the 
Chatham  Area  does  not  agree  with  what  is  planned;  it  is  too 
high.     The  figure  for  wildlife  habitat  improvement  on  the 
Chugach  National  Forest  also  is  too  high.     Prescribed  burning 
should  not  be  used  for  wildlife  habitat  improvement,  as  it 
favors  certain  types  of  wildlife  at  the  expense  of  others. 

RESPONSE:     Prescribed  burning  is  used  as  a  management  tool  on  the  Chugach 
National  Forest  for  wildlife  habitat  improvement  where  the 
management  objective  is  improvement  of  moose  habitat.  Whether 
the  RPA  projected  targets  are  too  high  or  low  is  to  be  evaluated 
at  the  Forest  level  in  the  Forest  planning  process.     The  Forest 
plans  will  then  provide  basic  data  for  the  1985  RPA  Program 
update . 


COMMENT:  The  figure  of  15  million  board  feet  decreasing  to  10  million 
board  feet  is  too  high  for  the  Chugach  National  Forest.  The 
figure  should  be  reduced  to  equal  the  amount  of  commercially 
valuable  timber  remaining  on  the  Forest  after  completion  of 
State  and  Native  selections  that  can  be  managed  on  a 
sustained-yield  basis,  while  providing  for  some  commercially 
valuable  stands  to  remain  for  recreational  purposes. 
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RESPONSE:     The  RPA  target  for  the  Chugach  National  Forest  was  established 
in  the  RPA  process.     The  Chugach  Land  Management  Plan  and  EIS 
will  address  alternative  timber  harvest  1  evels  for  the  forest. 
The  draft  was  released  for  public  review  and  comment  in  June 
1982.     The  RPA  level  displayed  in  the  Regional  Guide  will  be 
displayed  in  one  of  the  alternatives  in  the  Chugach  Land 
Management  Plan  EIS. 

COMMENT:       Targets  for  developed  and  dispersed  recreation  use  do  not  match 
statements  under  Recreation  in  the  Regional  Guide  for  the 
Chugach  National  Forest. 

RESPONSE:     The  use  targets  referred  to  are  based  on  use  projections. 

Whether  the  use  actually  materializes  as  projected  depends  on 
whether  the  assumptions  about  growth  rates  in  tourism  and 
resident  populations  are  true.     In  any  case,  most  of  the 
developed  site  use  is  low  and  will  continue  to  be  concentrated 
near  population  centers,  where  the  cost  of  constructing, 
operating,  and  maintaining  such  sites  can  be  justified  on  the 
basis  of  actual  demands.     Accommodation  of  demand  for  dispersed 
use,  the  predominant  form  of  recreation  use  on  both  the  Tongass 
and  Chugach  National  Forests,  will  be  facilitated  by  the 
construction  of  outlying  cabins,  anchor  buoys,  etc.     The  actual 
number  of  improvements  constructed  will  depend  on  available 
funding.     The  need  for  and  placement  of  such  facilities  will  be 
based  on  a  careful  analysis  of  how  existing  recreation  settings 
and  use  patterns  will  be  affected.     Due  regard  for  users 
desiring  recreation  settings  that  contain  no  manmade 
improvements  will  be  part  of  the  Forest  planning  process. 

COMMENT:       The  tables  of  RPA  Program  outputs  by  areas  address  backlogs. 
What  are  the  backlogs  considered  in  these  tables? 


RESPONSE:     The  backlogs  are  the  anticipated  outputs  necessary  to  restore 
renewable  resources  to  a  satisfactory  level  of  productivity 
consistent  with  legal  direction.     A  major  component  in  the 
Alaska  Region  is  reforestation  acres. 


Standards  and  Guidelines 


COMMENT:       Local  communities  should  be  involved  in  the  planning  process 
long  before  the  point  where  comment  is  reduced  to  the  choice 
between  alternatives.     If  the  actions  of  the  Forest  Service  are 
going  to  have  an  impact  on  a  community,  it  would  seem  only 
reasonable  that  the  Forest  Service  take  action  to  mitigate  that 
impact.     Under  existing  processes  this  mitigation  is  haphazard 
at  best . 
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RESPONSE:     Local  communities  are  involved  in  the  planning  process  prior  to 
the  development  of  alternatives  on  all  major  planning  efforts 
and  any  other  actions  that  may  significantly  affect  the 
communities.     The  Forest  Service  planning  process  includes 
public  involvement  in  scoping  to  determine  issues,  concerns,  and 
opportunities  and  in  review  of  the  issues  and  alternatives.  The 
Forest  Service  does  take  actions  to  mitigate  adverse  impacts  to 
communitie  s . 

COMMENT:      The  general  formula  for  economic  efficiency  must  be  defined  to 
ensure  uniform  implementation  and  to  maximize  State  and  Federal 
communication. 

RESPONSE:     The  formula  as  defined  in  Forest  Service  Manuals  1920 — Land 

Management  Planning,  and  1970 — Economic  and  Social  Analysis,  is 
designed  to  ensure  uniform  implementation  on  a  National  basis. 

COMMENT:  There  were  a  number  of  comments  about  relegating  many  of  the 
specific  policies  of  the  Wildlife  and  Fish  and  Estuaries  and 
Tidal  Meadows  elements  to  Forest  planning. 

RESPONSE:     The  Area  Guide  policies  for  these  elements  have  been  retained  to 
guide  management  of  the  National  Forests  at  the  Forest  planning 
level.     They  may  only  be  modified  through  the  Forest  planning 
process,  which  involves  public  participation. 

COMMENT:      There  should  be  no  logging  or  road  building  on  slopes  greater 

than  75  percent,  regardless  of  approval  by  the  Forest  Supervisor. 

RESPONSE:     There  are  circumstances  when  logging  and  road  building  can  be 
accomplished  on  slopes  greater  than  75  percent.     The  option 
should  not  be  foreclosed,  but  will  require  Forest  Supervisor 
approval  after  appropriate  environmental  impact  assessment. 

COMMENT:      Emphasis  should  be  on  protecting  existing  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat  rather  than  improving  habitat. 


RESPONSE:     Emphasis  in  the  fisheries  standards  and  guidelines  is  on 

protecting  existing  habitat.     Enhancement  of  fisheries  habitat 
is  primarily  to  increase  habitat,  not  to  improve  habitat. 

COMMENT:      Giving  equal  consideration  to  the  needs  of  wildlife  habitat 

management  does  not  ensure  that  the  needs  of  wildlife  will  be 
met.     One  can  consider,  then  do  anything  he  or  she  pleases.  The 
Forest  Service  should  give  wildlife  habitat  the  treatment  asked 
for  by  the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 

RESPONSE:     The  interdisciplinary  planning  process  at  the  Forest  and  project 
levels  considers  wildlife  needs  along  with  other  resources. 
Decisions  are  based  on  how  to  best  achieve  the  mix  of  outputs  to 
respond  to  RPA,  Regional,  and  public  demand. 
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COMMENT:       Specific  guidelines  for  the  method  of  logging  within  a  Fish 
Habitat  Management  Unit  should  be  included  in  the  Regional 
Guide.     The  area  of  special  consideration  should  not  be  limited 
to  100  feet  on  either  side  of  a  stream. 


COMMENT:       100-foot  buffer  strips  on  each  side  of  fish  streams  should  be  a 
management  objective.     Within  100  feet  of  streams,  fisheries 
considerations  must  be  paramount,  not  co-equal. 

RESPONSE:     Specific  guidelines  are  developed  for  each  Fish  Habitat 

Management  Unit  at  the  project  planning  level.     To  develop  these 
at  the  Regional  level  would  be  impractical,  as  the  specific 
circumstances  of  each  project  could  not  be  evaluated.  Special 
consideration  for  100  feet  on  either  side  of  a  stream  is 
required  by  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  regulations 
(36  CFR  219.27(e).    However,  the  Fish  Habitat  Management  Unit  is 
not  limited  to  this  size.     Fish  Habitat  Management  Units  are 
given  equal  consideration  with  other  multiple  uses. 

COMMENT:       In  the  Regional  Guide,  the  Forest  Service  asserts  that  it 

considers  potential  fish  streams  as  fish  habitat  to  be  protected 
as  such.     As  a  practical  matter,  this  requires  the  operator  to 
guess  which  streams  are  fish  streams,  at  his  peril. 

RESPONSE:     Fish  streams  and  potential  fish  streams  are  identified  to  the 
operator  in  advance  by  the  Forest  Service. 

COMMENT:      Regulatory  and  management  policies  cannot  increase  salmon 

stocks,  although  they  might  reduce  the  decrease  in  stocks  that 
logging  will  otherwise  cause.     Habitat  enhancement  can  make  some 
contribution  to  salmon  stocks,  but  is  is  questionable  that  it 
can  balance  the  damage  done  to  natural  habitat  forest-wide. 

RESPONSE:     Regulatory  and  management  policies  are  used  to  protect  salmon 
habitat  and  stocks.     Enhancement  measures  are  used  to  increase 
habitat  and  stocks.     Proper  implementation  of  the  standards  and 
guidelines  adequately  mitigates  potential  adverse  impacts  to 
fisheries  resources. 

COMMENT:      Fisheries  guidelines  should  include,  "maintaining  a  continuous 
program  for  detailed  baseline  data  and  study,  research, 
monitoring,  and  assessment." 

RESPONSE:    Monitoring  and  assessment  is  required  in  the  Tongass  Land 

Management  Plan  and  the  Chugach  Forest  Plan.     Refer  to  these 
documents  for  details. 


COMMENT:       The  Wildlife  Habitat  Management  Units  of  the  Area  Guide  should 
be  incorporated  into  the  Regional  Guide  as  Regional  direction. 
The  Fish  Habitat  Management  Units  and  the  Estuarine  Habitat 
Management  Units  were  included. 
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RESPONSE :     The  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  policies  are  still  in  place  for 
Forest-level  management.     The  Wildlife  Habitat  Management  Unit 
is  included  in  the  Area  Guide  policies. 

COMMENT:      How  will  wildlife  values  be  weighed?    How  will  such  amenity 
values  as  wildlife  be  weighed  against  commodity  values? 

RESPONSE:     The  RPA  Program  and  Assessment  consider  supply  and  demand  for 
wildlife  and  fisheries  as  well  as  other  commodity  values.  The 
various  RPA  alternatives  weigh  the  tradeoffs  between  the 
different  resources.     The  reports  to  Congress  under  Title  VII 
Alaska  Lands  Act  will  include  supply  and  demand  information. 
The  706(b)  report  is  specifically  designed  to  address  the 
relative  success  of  the  resource  tradeoffs  the  Alaska  Lands  Act 
legislated  for  the  Tongass  National  Forest. 

COMMENT:  Any  program  requiring  leave  strips  of  any  particular  widths, 
without  site-specific  consideration,  tends  to  degrade  actual 
wildlife  habitat  preservation. 

RESPONSE:     The  interdisciplinary  team  considers  site-specific  needs  at  the 
project  planning  level. 

COMMENT:      U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  research  indicates  that  the 
100-meter  zone  around  eagle  nest  trees  is  inadequate.  The 
Forest  Service  needs  to  bring  its  policy  for  protecting  nest 
trees  into  line  with  these  research  findings.     Eagles  also 
require  perching  trees,  and  these  are  not  always  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  nest.     These  need  to  be  identified. 

RESPONSE:     The  Forest  Service  works  closely  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  to  ensure  the  continued  abundance  of  eagles  on  National 
Forest  System  land  in  Alaska.     Forest  Service  policies  for 
management  of  bald  eagle  habitat  may  be  revised  as  new 
conclusive  information  becomes  available.     Perch  trees  are 
provided  for  in  the  current  policy. 

COMMENT:      The  section  addressing  plant  and  animal  diversity  needs 
clarification. 


RESPONSE:     The  National  Forest  Management  Act  regulations  provide  adequate 
direction  for  Regional  Planning.     Additional  direction  for 
diversity  will  be  provided  at  the  Forest  level  through  the 
Forest  planning  process. 

COMMENT:      The  Regional  Guide  does  not  provide  for  plant  indicator  species. 

RESPONSE:     A  sensitive  plant  species  list  is  not  complete  at  this  time  for 
the  Alaska  Region.     Sensitive  plants  fall  under  the  Regional 
Guide  standards  for  selection  of  indicator  species.  (See 
Chapter  3  of  the  Regional  Guide,  Standards  and  Guidelines, 
Wildlife  element.) 
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COMMENT:      The  Forest  Service  states  as  a  policy,   "achieve  and  maintain, 
where  possible,  the  productivity  of  commercial  timber  lands  at 
90  percent  of  their  productive  potential  level  of  growth."  Does 
investment  in  timber  stand  improvement  bear  a  relation  to 
outputs?     Is  the  Forest  Service  authorized  to  spend  more  on 
timber  production  improvement  than  is  reflected  in  increased 
harvest  revenue? 


RESPONSE:     Yes,  in  both  cases,  the  Tongass  Timber  Supply  Fund  permits 

preroading  of  marginal  lands,  which  otherwise  would  be  deficit 
sales.     In  terms  of  precommercial  thinning,  34  million  board 
feet  annually  are  expected  in  the  allowable  cut  effect.     See  the 
Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act,  Section  706(a) 
Report  Number  1,  "National  Forest  Supplies  Added  Investment"  for 
further  detailed  information. 


COMMENT:       Standards  for  Alaska's  hardwood  forest  types:     Change  to  say 

that  the  Forest  Service  will  not  prescribe  management  objectives 
for  noncommercial  forest  lands  that  interfere  with  plant 
diversity  or  natural  succession. 


RESPONSE:  The  standards  and  guidelines  for  Alaska's  hardwood  forest  types 
are  directed  at  commercial  forest  lands  only;  they  do  not  apply 
to  noncommercial  forest  lands. 


COMMENT:      The  following  are  proposed  as  additional  policies:    An  effort 
will  be  made  to  encourage  private  and  State  timber  to  be 
processed  in  the  local  market,  thus  relieving  pressure  to 
maintain  dependent  industry  wholly  from  a  National  Forest  timber 
base.    When  a  Forest  action  affects  a  local  community  and  the 
effects  could  be  mitigated  by  cooperatively  working  with  the 
State  or  private  interests  on  an  alternative  facility,  the 
cooperative  route  will  be  taken. 

RESPONSE:     The  State  and  Private  Forestry  Program  works  with  State  and 

private  sources  in  an  effort  to  ensure  adequate  processing  and 
marketing  of  local  products.     The  capital  costs  for  such 
improvements  may,  however,  preclude  the  advent  of  local 
processing  facilities. 

COMMENT:  The  Regional  Guide  should  include  a  graduated  plan  not  to  exceed 
10  years  to  eliminate  and  exclude  foreign  ownership  of  companies 
harvesting  timber  on  Alaskan  lands. 

RESPONSE:     Development  or  consideration  of  such  a  policy  is  outside  the 
scope  of  Regional  planning. 


COMMENT:  The  Regional  Guide  should  include  a  program  of  replanting  the 
harvested  areas  within  6  months  of  harvest.  The  cost  of  this 
should  be  carried  by  the  harvesting  company. 
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RESPONSE:     Artificial  regeneration  is  prescribed  when  natural  regeneration 
is  not  successful.    Refer  to  the  discussion  of  Management 
Intensity  in  the  EIS  and  the  timber  standards  and  guidelines  in 
Chapter  3  of  the  Regional  Guide.     The  cost  of  planting  is 
included  in  stand  improvement  plans  for  individual  timber  sales, 
where  the  environmental  analysis  indicates  conditions  that  may 
preclude  natural  regeneration.     Additional  charges  per  thousand 
board  feet  harvested  are  included  and  collected  above  stumpage. 

COMMENT:      No  mining  should  be  allowed  in  areas  used  by  anadromous  fish  or 
in  areas  of  high  value  resident  fish. 

RESPONSE:    Mining  may  be  allowed  in  areas  used  by  anadromous  fish  and 
resident  fish,  with  adequate  protection  provided  by  the 
standards  and  guidelines  for  fisheries. 

COMMENT:      Why  should  blasting  that  adversely  affects  spawning  beds  be 
allowed? 

RESPONSE:     Blasting  that  adversely  affects  spawning  beds  would  be  allowed 
only  after  trade-off  analysis  and  a  decision  that  such  blasting 
would  produce  the  best  combination  of  benefits  for  the  public  in 
the  long  term.     Adequate  mitigation  of  the  adverse  affects  would 
be  included. 

COMMENT:      Trails  are  not  needed  in  dispersed  recreation  areas  and 
wilderness  on  the  Chugach  National  Forest. 

RESPONSE:     This  issue  is  not  appropriate  for  the  Regional  Guide;  it  should 
be  addressed  in  the  Chugach  Forest  planning  process. 

COMMENT:       Consideration  needs  to  be  given  to  the  management  of  those  areas 
classified  as  LUD  I  in  the  Tongass  Forest  Plan  and  not  included 
in  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  as  wilderness. 

RESPONSE:    Management  of  the  LUD  I  areas  not  designated  as  wilderness  is  an 
issue  to  be  resolved  in  a  future  update  of  the  Tongass  Land 
Management  Plan.     It  will  be  considered  with  public 
participation.     In  the  meantime,  these  areas  have  not  been 
automatically  assigned  to  any  other  land-use  designation. 

COMMENT:      Motorized  use  may  only  be  permitted  in  areas  where  it  occurred 
before  designation  as  wilderness;  not  "may  be  prohibited  or 
restricted  in  designated  areas." 


RESPONSE:     The  Alaska  Lands  Act  (section  1110)  states  that  motorized  access 
is  permitted  for  "traditional  activities  (where  such  activities 
are  permitted  by  this  Act  or  other  law)  and  for  travel  to  and 
from  villages  and  homesites.     Such  use  shall  be  subject  to 
reasonable  regulations  by  the  Secretary  to  protect  the  natural 
and  other  values  of  the  conservation  systems  units  .   .   .  and 
shall  not  be  prohibited  unless,  after  notice  and  hearing  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  affected  unit  or  area,  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  use  would  be  detrimental  to  the  resource  values  of  the  unit 
or  area." 
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COMMENT: 


Permits  for  special-use  cabins  in  wilderness  should  be  revoked 
as  quickly  as  possible.     They  degrade  the  quality  of  the 
wildernes  s . 


RESPONSE:     The  Alaska  Lands  Act  provides  for  the  continuation  of  existing 
special-use  permits  for  cabins  in  section  1303(d). 

COMMENT:      Tent  platforms  lead  to  garbage  and  trash  problems  on  the  Stikine 
River.     This  does  not  seem  compatible  with  wilderness  objectives. 

COMMENT:      Add  new  policies  to  the  wilderness  account:     Forest  Plans  will 
clearly  spell  out  the  criteria  to  be  used  in  determining  where 
new  cabins  and  shelters  may  be  built  for  the  protection  of 
public  health  and  safety.     Cabins  will  not  be  built  in  proposed 
or  formal  wilderness  areas  unless  a  clearly  established  need  for 
public  health  and  safety  has  been  met.     Cabins  will  not  be 
located  in  or  adjacent  to  anchorages  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
established  tent  camping  sites.     All  cabins  will  be  screened 
visually  as  much  as  possible. 

When  aquaculture  projects  are  considered  in  proposed  or  existing 
wilderness  areas,  a  Forest  Service  expert  in  wilderness 
management  will  be  part  of  the  interdisciplinary  team  developing 
the  aquaculture  EIS  and  in  monitoring  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  aquaculture  site. 

RESPONSE:     The  Alaska  Lands  Act  provides  for  these  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.     Forest  Plans  and  individual  wilderness  plans  will 
determine  the  level  of  development  that  will  be  permitted  in 
individual  wildernesses.     See  Appendix  C  of  the  Regional  Guide 
for  the  Forest  Service  response  to  similar  concerns  expressed  by 
the  State  of  Alaska. 

COMMENT:      No  pesticides  or  herbicides  should  be  used  on  the  Tongass 
National  Forest.     Silvicultural  manipulation  or  biological 
controls  should  be  used  as  appropriate  to  each  situation,  but  if 
neither  is  appropriate,  then  the  problem  should  be  allowed  to 
run  its  course. 


RESPONSE:  Standards  and  guidelines  for  the  application  of  herbicides  and 
pesticides  are  contained  in  the  forest  pest  management  element 
in  Chapter  3  of  the  Regional  Guide. 


OTHER  COMMENTS 


COMMENT:       The  entire  Draft  Regional  Guide  and  EIS  have  a  pro-logging  bias 
and  deemphasize  fish,  wildlife,  wilderness,  and  aesthetic  values 
of  the  forests.     The  fact  that  a  highly  qualified  wildlife 
biologist,  recreation  planner,  or  wilderness  biologist  did  not 
participate  on  the  interdisciplinary  team  that  prepared  the 
Draft  EIS  is  a  clear  reflection  of  this. 
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RESPONSE:     The  Regional  Guide  interdisciplinary  team  did  include  a 

specialist  in  recreation  and  wilderness  management.     The  titles 
used  by  the  Forest  Service  do  not  always  reflect  the  actual 
areas  of  expertise  of  employees.     Several  professional  wildlife 
biologists  participated  in  the  development  of  the  Regional 
Guide.     Dave  Dunaway  was  added  as  a  member  of  the  core 
interdisciplinary  team  for  preparation  of  the  final  documents. 
(See  Chapter  5  of  the  EIS.) 

COMMENT :      From  all  indications,  the  16  percent  or  2,746,000  acres  (on  the 
Tongass)  currently  being  managed  to  limit  road  building  and 
development  (LUD  II  areas)  is  going  by  the  wayside.     The  Forest 
Service  has  indicated  these  areas  will  be  reclassified  for 
timber  during  the  revision  of  the  Tongass  Forest  Plan. 

RESPONSE:     Reallocation  of  the  LUD  II  lands  on  the  Tongass  National  Forest 
to  allow  for  timber  harvest  activities  is  not  an  issue  to  be 
addressed  in  Regional  planning.     It  is  an  issue  to  be  addressed 
during  the  revision  of  the  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan. 
However,  there  is  no  information  available  at  the  present  time 
to  suggest  that  there  will  be  a  reallocation  of  LUD  II  lands. 
The  National  Forest  Management  Act  regulations  procedures  will 
be  followed  for  revision  of  the  Forest  Plan. 

COMMENT:      The  Guide  fails  to  address  the  issue  of  the  Reid  Brothers  timber 
sale  lawsuit.     The  issue  of  cancelling  the  50-year  timber  sale 
contracts  should  be  addressed.     The  National  Forest  Management 
Act,  section  14  (e)(1),   (2),   (3)  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  take  such  action  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to 
obviate  collusive  practices.     The  Regional  Guide  should  address 
how  the  Forest  Service  intends  to  prevent  such  abuses  in  the 
future. 

RESPONSE:     The  Reid  Brothers  lawsuit  is  not  a  Regional  planning  issue. 

whether  remedial  action  is  required  will  be  determined  by  an 
investigation  in  progress.     The  National  Forest  Management  Act 
contains  requirements  for  administering  the  long-term  sales  in 
Alaska. 

COMMENT:      The  inclusion  of  soil  types  in  the  Research  Natural  Area  System, 
such  as  those  developed  in  the  soil-ecosystem  classification, 
should  be  included  as  criteria  in  many  of  the  identified  plant 
communities.     Most  crucial  over  this  planning  cycle  should  be 
designating  research  natural  areas  having  the  various  subtypes 
of  the  Fl  soil-ecosystem  in  the  Sitka  spruce-western  hemlock 
forest  type. 

COMMENT:       Southeast  Alaska  is  ideally  suited  to  studying  the  environmental 
limits  of  many  plants,  including  commercially  important  trees, 
since  so  many  reach  their  northern  limits  in  the  Region.  Some 
geologic  types  are  particularly  in  need  of  representation  in  the 
research  natural  area  systems. 
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RESPONSE:     The  Forest  Service  believes  the  criteria  developed  (see 

Appendix  A  of  the  Regional  Guide)  for  research  natural  areas 
will  incorporate  representative  examples  of  the  various  subtypes 
of  the  Fl  soil-ecosystem  and  important  geologic  types. 

COMMENT:      Neither  the  Regional  Guide  nor  the  Draft  EIS  mentions  Alaska's 
federally  approved  Coastal  Zone  Management  Program.     The  Final 
Regional  Guide  should  provide  guidance  to  the  individual  forests 
on  how  they  should  comply  with  Alaska's  Coastal  Management 
Program. 

RESPONSE:     The  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972,  as  amended  in  1976, 
provides  that  Federal  activities  that  may  directly  affect  the 
coastal  zone  must  be  consistent  to  "the  maximum  extent 
practicable"  with  approved  State  coastal  management  programs. 
The  State  of  Alaska,  Office  of  the  Governor,  and  the  Alaska 
Region  of  the  Forest  Service  have  signed  a  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  that  provides  guidance  on  how  the  consistency 
provision  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  will  be  applied. 
This  direction  is  adequate  for  the  forests.    A  summary  of  State 
and  Federal  legislation  has  been  included  in  Appendix  B  of  the 
Regional  Guide. 

COttffiNT:      Logging  high-volume  old  growth  on  LUD  III  and  LUD  IV  lands  can, 
at  current  levels,  threaten  the  ability  of  the  Forest  Service  to 
ensure  preservation  of  the  current  quality  of  wildlife  and  the 
wilderness  character  on  LUD  I  and  LUD  II  lands. 

RESPONSE:     What  happens  on  LUD  III  and  IV  lands  should  not  directly  affect 
LUD  I  and  LUD  II  lands.    Most  of  the  LUD  I  lands  allocated  in 
the  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan  were  formally  designated  as 
wilderness  by  Congress  in  the  Alaska  Lands  Act.     The  LUD  II 
lands  are  still  being  managed  primarily  for  recreation  and 
wildlife. 

COMMENT:      Modification  of  primary  manufacture  requirements.  Changing 

8-inch  nominal  to  12  3/4-inch  will  provide  the  opportunity  to 
open  new  markets  and  improve  industry's  position  in  present 
market  s. 


COMMENT:      The  Regional  Guide  needs  to  address  the  problem  of  forcing 
low-quality  wood  on  the  sawmills. 

RESPONSE:     These  are  not  issues  for  the  Regional  planning  process.  They 
will  be  considered  in  the  opportunities  to  increase  timber 
yields  report  under  section  705  of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  LETTERS 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND  PI  BLR  FACILITIES 

Auguec  13,  19D1 


ur  i  Mt«s  umm 


PO  BOX  3  '000 
JUNSAU  ALASKA  91 
ITgLtX  09*41  JJ7J 


Draft  Alaska  Rational  Plan 


Mr.  Joho  Sandor,  Regional  Forescer 
USD*.  Foraac  Sarvlca 
P.O.   Box  1628 
Juneau,  Alaalta  99802 

Daar  Mr.  Sandor  i 


AUG  1  3  1981 


FOREST  SERVICE  O.I. 


Sandor~Cook 
August  13,  1981 
Page  2 


l^7L,    I  ^^t"*ftTr*C°SnlZ"  Ch*  «•«"•«  frae»a  of  the  paa.M. 

of  ch.  Alaska  National  Int.raat  Land.  Conservation  Act  (ANILCA)  and  chTc^Sle- 

h°la°  111        ^         "1U  (UllT  ln""»»»  th.  provision,  of  ANILCA?  it 
u^<t^^J°°^                "M  th*  t»d<-l"  of  Tltl.  II  Tran.port.tlon  an,. 
Utility  System,  In  and  Aero.,  and  Acc...  Into  Cona.rv.tlon  Unit.  intnThT53- 
analrsla  found  In  Appandlx  D.  =—     to  cn* 

if!i?  1  IT*.14!'  S1"  •»»««■"•  "  -°rk  »ich  th.  Porosc  S.rvle.  In  th. 
d.wlopj.nt  of  th.  Region.!  Plan.     I  look  fo.„d  t0  conclnu.d  p„tlclp«'on 
In  th.  For«c  Service's  planning  proem.  ^ ™" 


thank  you  for  providing  us  with  an  opportunity  to  rsvlow  and  coaannt  on  th. 
Draft  Alaska  Regional  Plan.    We  alio  appreciated  tha  opportunity  to  co— ml  — 
cat.  and  work  with  tha  Initial  IDT  who  scopad  tha  plan. 

V.  faal  that  th.  Foraat  Sarvlca  has  com  a  long  way  In  recognising  and 
adopting  a  po.tur.  on  transportation  aa  a  public  Issue  and  natural  transpor- 
tation corridors  as  a  resource.    Th.  attention  co  corridor  planning  ha.  been, 
evident  am  th.  past  year  in  reviewing  tha  various  forest  aenageawmc  plans 
thoughout  southeastern  Alaska. 

There  are  a  couple  of  specific  coaawnts  I  would  like  Co  oake.    we  feel  It 
ua.ful  Co  sore  accurately  presenc  tha  resource  analysis  for  transportation 
beginning  on  page  59.    We  agree  that  the  State  does  have  responsibility  for 
"planning,  project  developeeet,  design  and  construction"  of  regional  highways 
and  facilities.    However  due  to  budgetary  constraints  and  Federal  policy,  Che 
Federal  transportation  agencies  are  esuanlng  less  of  s  role  In  the  devalopaenc 
of  trees porcac ion  facilities. 

Ue  suggest  chec  Che  references  Co  Che  Federal  Sigh  say  Adelnls  tree  len  sod  Che 
Federal  Avlacloa  Aomin  la  tr  at  Ion  be  deleted. 


v.ry  truly  yours. 


Morton  J.  Couk,  P.E. 
SaglooaU  Planning  Haaagir 


Bruce  Baker 
Charlstte  Chaatata 
Kike  Cfzm 
Hark  Ricky 


la  the  iim  paragraph,  U  atacad  that  ch*  primary  purpoee  of  Stata  highway 
•  rseeae  la  co  provide  Interca— unity  accaaa  regardleee  of  land  and  reeourca 
allocations.     Ua  would  Ilka  to  auggaaC  delation  of  tha  phrase,  "ragardleaa  of 
land  and  reeource  allocations* "    We  do  not  believe  Chat  decisions  can  be  sa4e 
with  respect  to  che  location  of  State  craaaportacloa  and  facilities  by  treating 
choae  factor*  Independently.     A  broader  policy  Issue  that  has  surfaced  and  that 
la  being  addreaaad  la  the  question  of  what  Is  che  appropriate  State  role  as  a 
provider  of  public  goods  and  services  to  support  private  resource  developaenc. 


Soil 

Corner*  ebon 
Se*wc* 


Professional  Center  -  Suite  129 
2221  East  Northern  Lights  Boulevard 
Anchorage.  AK    9950^  (907)  276-*»2<»© 


August  21,  .981 


up 


John  A.  Sander 
Regional  Forester 
Attention:    Regional  Plan 
USOA  Forest  Service 
P.O.  8o*  1628 
Juneau,  Alaska  99802 

The  SCS  Alaska  has  the  following  comments  on  the  DEIS  for  the  Alaska 
Regional  Plan: 

1.  Page  1,  Item  5,  what  is  018? 

2.  Page  VI,  Item  9,  last  line,  "Practicable." 

3.  Page  10,  All  readers  will  not  know  what  RPA  1s. 

4.  Page  13,  Alt.  A.  officer  "one." 

5.  Page  31,    "Annual  precipitation  range  from  100-300  inches". 
Snowfall  has  been  measured  at  over  500  Inches  per  year.    Is  this 
referring  only  to  higher  elevations? 

6.  Page  31,  under  Water,  Runoff  for  Southeast  at  95  inches  seems 
reasonable,  however  runoff  In  Southcentral  would  average  about 

~10-AQ  inches. 


weymeth  E.  Long 
State  Conservationist 


AUG  2  7  1981 


FOREST  SERVICE  O.I 

6, 
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LiMMiimm  PuLlfk  Corporation 


K*MCMiHin  Division 

Pott  Of.ce  So.  6600 
KsMcnman  Alaska  99901  USA 
Td)l»onoi«  907-225-2151 
Ti*m  099- 55 -251 
Arrswar  otC*  KAfPULCO  K£T 

September  1,  1981 


USOA  Forest  Service 

Alaska  Region.  Office  of  Information 

ATTN:    Public  Participation  Cooroinator 

Federal  Office  Building 

P.O.  Box  1628 

Juneau,  Alaska  99602 

Dear  Sir: 


SEP  3  1981 
FOREST  SERVICE  O.I. 


Following  are  ccmnents  an  your  Draft  Envircrirental  Impact  Statement  for 
the  Alaska  Regional  Plan,  August  1981. 

As  a  whole,  we  feel  you  have  adequately  responded  to  the  National 
Direction  from  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the  1980  recam- 
menaed  RPA  goals  in  compliance  with  NFMA  and  NEPA. 

We  agree  with  your  preferred  alternative  of  even-aged  mariagement  as  the 
prescribed  sllvicultural  system  for  all  species.    We  are  concerned,  how- 
ever, with  the  size  of  created  openings.    We  have  found  that  small  clear- 
cuts  result  in  more  edge  with  increased  blowoown  potential.    Major  wind- 
storms are  difficult  to  predict  in  Southeast  Alaska  and  unless  the  ma- 
jority of  clearcuts  are  against  ..indfirm  areas,  there  will  be  an  Increased 
loss  of  timber  due  to  blc**down  which  will  also  increase  the  possibility 
of  insect  damage,  such  as  the  Trypooendron  lineatum  which  lowers  the 
grade  recovery  for  saw  logs.    Blowdown  is  not  only  dangerous  to  cut  and 
log  but  also  produces  a  drop  in  value  and  log  grade.    >Je  would  like  to  see 
clearcuts  designed  not  for  size  but  for  better  windfirm  edge  with  a 
minimum  of  edge  to  clearcut  ratio. 

under  Issues  and  Management  Ccncems  we  would  like  to  see  added:  "Modi- 
fication of  Primary  Manufacturing  Requirements'".    This  in  order  to  allow 
operations  on  the  fJational  Forests  to  remain  competitive.    Changxng  the 
8"  nominal  to  12-3/»."  -will  provide  the  opportunity  to  open  new  markets 
and  improve  industry's  position  in  present  markets  which  will  result  in 
a  more  stable  employment  picture  for  our  employees. 


? 


Loxxsiana  Pacific  Corporation 


USDA  Forest  Service  -2-  September  I.  1981 


Under  Conflicts  Between  the  Harvest  of  Old  Growth  Timber  and  wildlife 
Habitat,  we  feel  that  the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  needs  "addi- 
tional research  before  they  can  state  ". . .permanent  loss  of  habitat"  for 
some  species  of  wildlife.     To  ask  for  a  total  withdrawal  of  cutting  in 
old  growth  stands  of  50  thousand  board  feet  per  acre  and  above  is  un- 
acceptable.   Leave  strips  in  stands  of  this  volume  class  may  be  one  so- 
lution.   The  loss  of  the  t inter  in  this  volume  class  would  not  only  up- 
set the  species  and  grade  max,  but  the  recovery  and  allowable  cut  on 
the  Tongass  National  Forest  as  well. 

Uhder  the  same  heading  we  also  feel  that  the  Alaska  Regional  Plan  needs 
to  address  the  problem  of  forcing  low  quality  wood  on  to  the  sawmills. 
Quality  of  timber  harvested  is  important  to  the  primary  rranufactunng 
plants.    The  cants  produced  must  compete  in  a  market  which  prefers  round 
logs.     Therefore,  they  must  be  a  highly  desirable  product.    Quality  of 
wood  available  has  already  been  severely  impacted  by  the  Native  land 
selections  and  wilderness  withdrawals.    Further  reductions  of  available 
high  quality  timber  stands  to  harvesting  should  be  curtailed. 

under  Major  Regional  Plan  Policy  Altematlves-Sllvi culture-Alternate  D, 
we  would  like  to  see  added:    "Clearcuts  will  be  designed  to  minimize 
blowdpwn  by  placing  cutting  boundaries  against  windflrra  edges". 

under  Maxim.it  size  of  created  openings,  we  prefer  Alternative  A(Area 
Guide)  for  the  above  stated  blowdown  potential  attendant  with  araall 
created  openings.    we  would  suggest  that  the  Forest  Service  research  the 
possibility  of  an  NFMA  variance  for  Southeast  Alaska. 

The  remaining  preferred  alternatives  for  the  ABP  standards  and  guide- 
lines are  ours  as  well. 

Thank  you  for  giving  us  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  your  Draft  Envi- 
ronmental Statement  for  the  Alaska  Regional  Plan. 

Sjoperely, 

Chief  Forester 
hr 

cc:    G.  Woodbury 
L.  Jones 


University  of  Alaska 

Iroiitvr*  of  Socwjt  and  Econom*  Rasaarch 
707    A    St..  Su*»  206 
Ancharog*,  Alaska  99501 
Phona  19071  278-4621 

September  25.  1981 


John  Sudor 
Regional  Forester 
Attention:     Regional  Plan 
US DA  Forest  Service 
P.O.  Box  1628 
Juneau,  Alaska  99802 

Dear  tlx.  Sandor: 

I  enjoyed  reading  the  Draft  Regional  Plan  and  found  it  inform- 
ative and  well  prepared.  The  plan  addresses  and  resolves  many 
important  issues.  There  is  one  p  rob  lea  that  it  does  not  try  to 
resolve ,  however. 

The  issue  of  possible  conflicts  between  harvest  of  old-growth 
forest  and  wildlife  habitat  needs,  particularly  those  of  Sitka  deer, 
is  apparently  of  serious  concern  to  state  game  officials.  The  Alaska 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game  stated  its  position  clearly  in  docuaents 
reproduced  in  Appendices  E  and  F  of  the  Draft  Regional  Plan. 

In  discussing  this  issue,  The  Draft  Plan  states  (p.  27)  that, 
"Information  f roai  The  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  in  British  Columbia , 
Canada,  and  from  other  islands  in  Southeast  Alaska  -  Sokolof,  Lesnoi 
and  Level  Islands  -  indicates  that  the  dependency  (of  Sitka  deer)  on 
old  growth  forests  say  be  lessened  somewhat  where  the  maritime  climate 
predominates."  This  information  is  not  discussed  or  cited  in  the 
report  of  the  AHF&G  staff  (Appendix  F)  or  anywhere  else  in  The  Draft 
Regional  Plan.  Pernapi  it  .derives  from  as  yet  unpublished  research 
sponsored  by  The  Forest  Service. 

I  would  be  grateful  if  you  or  your  staff  could  provide  me  with 
references,  or  preferably,  copies  of  research  papers  that  formed  the 
basis  of  the  statement  made  on  page  27  of  The  Draft  Regional  Plan.  I 
would  like  to  become  fully  informed  about  this  interesting  issue. 
Thank  you  very  ouch. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Katthew  D.  Berman 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
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5529  27  Avenue  N.E. 
Seattle, KA.  98105 
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Gotober  3,  1981 

.  j -in  A.  Sanaor 
Regional  Greater 
AXTSNTICN  RECIOI.'AX  PL-JJ 
US2A  7orest  Service 
P.O.  Box  1628 
Juneau, Alaska  99602 

Comments  an  tae  i.'VLa^w^iiTAL  Ii-tfACT  bT»1£L-£NT,  ALASKA  REGIONAL  PLAiu 

Dear  3  in 

The  preierrea  altarntives  reflect  toe  Forest  Service's  sincere  attention 
that  aas  been  given  to  tae  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide.     However,  there  axe 
points  in    toe  OEIS  on  wnica  another  point  of  view  should  b«  expreaaed. 

Public  Issue, y?i    Impact  on  Pisneries  from  timber  harvest 
How  can  *.~e  100  acre  clearcuta  preferred  wnica  must  come  from  oldgrovth 
trees     be  beneficial  to  streanisides  and  otner  flab  habitat?  Temperature 
rise  alone  would  be  enougn  to  cauae  serious  trouble  in  such  a  large  opening. 
The  Plan  does  not  adequately  answer  this* 

The  same  ia  true  of  ff2    Wildlife  oonfllcts. 

The  report  prepared  b  y  tne  Alasica  State  Game  Division  for  the  Board 
of  Jane  on  wildlife  and  forest  practices  in  Southeast  Alaska  is  excellent. 
Since  it  was  published  anotner  study  by  J.  Sohoan  and  Matthew  Kirchhoff 
was  released  in  .^rco,  1981  on  blackball  deer  in  Southeast  Alaajca  which 
supports  *ne  retention  of  oldgrowth  forest  winter  rang*  because  of  lichen 
which  feeds  goats  and  deer.    It  is  found  growing  only  on  trees  more  than 
the  125  year  old  trees  intended  to  be  the  upper  limit  of  this  plan. 

Sive  fish  and  wildlife  management  needs  equal  consideration  with  other 
resources  in  all  forest  Service  programs,    alas  to  has  a  national  responsi- 
bility for  r.abitat  of  birds,  game,  sea  life  because  of  the  migratory  patterns 
of  tne  ureaturee  woicn  summer  taere  as  well  as  th&ae  vhich  are  residents. 


Alternative  Standards  and  Guidelines  for  Timber  Resource  comments! 

1.  Systems  of  Silviculture  must  be  flexible.  Sheltervood  or  clear out  must 
protect  soil  and  slopes  against  altering  wster/fish  habitat. 

2.  ;.taximum  size  of  created  openings  of  30  acre  m*Tl warn  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  game  animals  for  cover.    100  acre  cuts  vill  drive  thea  out.  despite  an 

increased  supply  of  crowee.eas  temperature  change  in  small  openings  is  an 

important  „ 

element  in  fish  aabitat. 
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3.  DiBpersal  objectives  stated, (P. 129)  respond  to  small  openings  as  well 
as  to  large  ones.     When  a  cutover  area  is  no  longer    considered  an  opening 
at  five  feet  wildlife  saelter  is  lacking  but  the  impact  la  minor  in  a  30 
acre  or  less  cut. 

4.  Closed  openings  at  five  feet  provide  wildlife  shelter  and  cover  in 
summer  range  but  not  in  winter.    See  the  Study  by  John  Schoen  and 
Katthew  tCirchhoff  on  oldgrowth  licnen  forage  for  Southeast  Alastca  blactctail 
deer. 

5.  Biological  growth  potential  would  be  enhanced  if  the  practioe  of  cutting 
riaber  on  land  capable  of  only  20  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  year  was  stopped* 
Revise  it  upward  to  50  if    possible.    Commercial  foresters  now  say  80-120 

is  the  most  eoonomioslly  feasible  growth  potential. 

6.  management  intensity  should  include  snag  policy  in  planning  salvage  cutting. 

7.  Utilization  standareeinclude  beaoh  logs,  but  some  protection  of  young 
fish  in  shallow  harbors  should  be  included. 

8/  Mean  annual  increment  measured  in  cubic  feet  rather  than  board  feet  is 
good  in  that  this  allows  stock  of  all  ages  to  be  considered. 

if.    Sale  administration  and  Project  monitoring  are  properly  flexlb  le 

9.  transportation  and  utility  oorridore  treated  as  one  for  all  rights  of 
ways  reduces  adferse  visual  impact  as  well  as  conserving  timber  growing 
areas.    A  network  of  roads  will  be  adverse  to  fisheries,  because  the  higher 
the  road  standard  the  more  silting  of  water  there  is  from  this  non-point 
source  of  water  pollution. 

10.  Air  quality  could  be  improved  by  more  chipping  in  slash  disposal,  thus 
continuing  to  build  soil  quality. ' 

The  Plan  is  primarily  a  timber  resource  oriented  statement.  Recreation 
is  treated  only  incidentally  with  emphasis  on  wilderness  being  removed  from 
the  timber  cutting  base.     As  far  as  Alaska  is  concerned,  the  future 
welfare  of  the  state  depends  upon  preuurving  the  qualities  that  have  made 
it  unique*  free  use  of  space.    Recreation  plana  for  primitive  recreation 
trails  ,  mountain  routes,  boat  landing  spots,  wild  lake  shores,  sto. 
seem  to  be  lacking.    Are  they  not  part  of  the  resources? 


Sincerely, 
F»y«  Ogilvi, 


October  5,  1981 


OCT    0  too, 


OCT  0m 
^REST  Service 


0./. 


R.  Max  Peterson,  Chief 
USDA  Forest  Service,  Alaska  Region 
Federal  Office  Building 
P.O.  Box  1628 
Juneau.  AK  99802 

Dear  Mr.  Peterson: 

This  is  in  response  to  the  Oraft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  the 
Alaska  Regional  Plan  dated  August  1981. 

I  commend  your  efforts  in  the  development  of  management  policies  which 
serve  to  coordinate  the  various  activities  of  our  land  management  agencies 
at  all  levels  and  interests. 

A  reference  is  made  on  page  3  of  the  EIS  to  the  protection  of  anadromous 
fish  habitat  from  any  detrimental  effects  of  timber  harvest  activities.  As 
demonstrated  by  leave  strip  blow  down  on  Montague  Island  and  frequent 
ineffective  aop 11  cation  of  protective  measures,  any  program  requiring  leave 
strips  of  any  particular  widths  without  site  specific  consideration  tend  to 
degrade  actual  habitat  preservation. 

I  disagree  with  the  direction  of  discussion  concerning  the  conflicts  between 
wildlife  and  the  harvest  of  old  growth  timber  areas.  Extensive  clearcuts 
do,  in  fact,  reduce  habitat  for  certain  wildlife,  however,  clearcuts  which 
allow  thickets,  small  peninsulas,  islands  and  the  like  as  protective  cover 
together  with  the  adjacent  regeneration  enhance  habitat.  I  seriously  doubt 
the  validity  of  a  policy  of  blind  preservation  of  old  growth  timber  solely 
to  provide  snow  interceptors. 

What  is  presented  on  clearcutting  in  Section  B.l.a.(l)  of  Chapter  IV  is 
good.    It  would  be  better  to  state,  however,  that  clearcuttlng  has  many 
disadvantages.    Highlighting  the  adverse  impact  to  wildlife  dependent  upon 
the  extent  of  clearcuttlng  is  important.    The  Southeast  and  coastal  areas  of 
Alaska  exhibit  high  precipitation  amounts  which  dramatically  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  soil  conservation  measures.    Specific  techniques  which  are  to 
be  utilized  for  soil  conservation  are  appropriate  additions  to  this  EIS. 
Clearcutting,  however,  should  be  noted  as  an  extremely  effective  timber  har- 
vest method  which,  if  properly  done  and  supervised,  will  produce  the  least 
damaging  effect  on  the  environment,  cause  the  construction  of  the  fewest  roads 
and  be  most  effective  in  the  use  of  support  infrastructure  as  compared  to 
other  methods.    Poorly  done,  clearcuttlng  creates  blight  and  ruins  our  land. 

I  wish  also  to  state  my  opinion  concerning  the  designation  of  National  Forest 
lands  as  wilderness.    Great  care    should  be  used  so  as  not  to  preclude  the 
use  of  lands  in  their  hignest  and  best  use,  which  may  or  may  not  be  as  wil- 
derness.   The  designation  of  landlocked  areas  peripheral  to  developing  areas 
as  preserved  wilderness  is  not  in  the  best  Interest  of  resource  management 
using  the  multiple  use  concept.    Restrictive  designations  which  prohibit 
flexibility  in  management  and  use  should  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 


Page  2 

Not  addressed  in  the  Regional  Plan's  EIS  1s  the  automatic  review  of 
potential  hydroelectric  sites.    I  feel  1t  is  appropriate,  especially  In 
Southeast  Alaska,  to  address  on  a  regular  basis  (the  15  year  Federal 
regional  plan  review  cycle  should  be  adequate)  the  possible  development 
of  critical  public  facilities,  such  as  hydroelectric  power  generation 
statl ons. 

Thank  you  for  the  chance  to  provide  input. 
Sincerely, 


2MB  Sprucewood  Street 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99504 
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OSDA  Forest  Serviae 

Alaska  RJaion,  office  of  Information 

ATIN:  Public  Participation  Coordinator 

Federal  office  Bid. 

Juneau.Alaska  99802 


BOX  454 

Vildez  .Alaska  99686 

Alaska  Section  rauoit  147 
Draft  Alaska  Peoional  Plani 
Alaska  PEaion  reoort  148 
Draft  Environmental 
Imarct  ctat«itflit 


?nSTSii*>d  a  review  of  the  sub}ect  rerora.  It  is  =^J^T« 
has  dene  a  ccmnlete  lob  on  a  orolex  "^.^TTrSI a0_ 

th^  only  em  oorrent.  I  urne  vou  to  fellow  Joint  ^solution  •80-80-tb 
listed    in   report  147  as  *randijt  E. 

Yours  truly 
Bernard  "^jrohv 


801  'Jest  St. Andrews  Head 
Midland,  Sllohigan  48640 
Ootober  22,  1981 

USDA  Forest  3ervlce 

Alaska  'egion, Office  of  Information 

^"Slonfpubile  Participation  Coordinator 

Federal  Office  Building 

P.O.  Box  1628 

Juneau.  Alaska  99802 

Dear  Sir: 

rf.tatl  vour  "Draft  Environmental  Impact  State- 
LntT'afls^H^oLxIfan^ana  haTe  the  blowing  cedents. 

""swag  I  ss  ^rr;.x™ 

^emsrircu^endaursfnc0.  Clr.  oloser  to  tie  problem 
Id,  cany  oases. 

^assume  that  -Chanse/R.ferenc.»and  "Referred  to  Forest  rianninjj ' 
Ld  "Clarmcatlon^^ans  that  the  area  guide  policies  need  to  b. 
clarified  and  perhaps  changed, 
ihe  use  of  the  IM  is  commendable. 

I  hare  soanned  "Draft  Alaska  Regional  Flan"  and  read  "Recreation-, 
it  seeos  to  be  very  oomplete  and  it  is  exoellent. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  -.  Baxandall 


i1 


OCT  13  1981  OCT  2  7  mi 

FOREST  SERVICE  O.I.     ,1  FOREST  SERVICE  O.I. 


UMITtO  STATU  □IPABTMINT  OF  COM  M  IRC  I! 
Mett— I  Be— ills       Af  i»«lmn  Aanwniamtisn 

national  Marin*  Pieheriee  Service 

P.O.  Box  1668 
Juneau,  Alaska  39802 


October  23,  1981 


UNITED  STATES  OEPAHTMEWT  Of  COMMERCE 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
national  Marine  Fisheries  Service 

P.O.  Box  1668 
Juneau,  Alaska  99802 


Raown  Attn,  of: 


October  26,  1981 


Mr.  John  A.  Sandor 
Regional  Forester 
Attn:  Regional  Plan 
USDA  Forest  Service 
P.O.  Box  1628 
Juneau,  Alaska 99802 

Dear  p^y^andor: 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  Alaska  Region,  has  -evlewed  the 
>aft  Alaska  Regional  Plan  and  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  - 
Alaska  Region  Plan. 

In  order  to  provide  as  timely  a  response  to  your  request  for  comments 
as  possible,  we  are  submitting  the  enclosed  comments  to  you  directly, 
in  parallel  with  their  transmittal  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
incorporation  in  the  Departmental  response.  These  comments  represent 
the  views  of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  Alaska  Region.  The 
formal,  consolidated  views  of  the  Department  should  reach  you  shortly. 


Robert  w.  McVey 
Director,  Alaska  Region 


OCT  2  7  rap.  ^ 


198! 

F0^STseRvlceo 
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PP/EC  -  Joyce  M.  Wood 
F/AKR  u*  RobertS.  McVey 


Comments  on  Draft  Alaska  Regional  Plan  and  Draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  -  Alaska  Regional  Plan. 

The  following  are  the  comments  of  the  Alaska  Region  on  both  the  Draft 
Alaska  Regional  Plan  and  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  -  Alaska 
Regional  Plan  as  requested  in  your  memorandum  of  September  2,  1981. 

General  Comments 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  1s  concerned  about  the  number  of 
Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  policies  that  have  been  referred  to  Forest 
planning  for  possible  modification  in  this  Draft  Regional  Plan  (DRP). 
Many  of  these  policies  provide  management  direction  that  directly 
affects  anadromous,  estuarine,  and  marine  fishery  habitats.  Our 
concern  is  that  important  fishery  policies  may  be  eliminated  or  their 
content  weakened  by  Forest  planning  and  that  further  public  review 
of  these  changes  will  not  be  allowed. 

The  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  policies  were  developed  after  extensive 
public  input  and  review.    However,  the  DRP  states  that  many  of  the  Area 
Guide  policies  are  referred  to  Forest  planning  and  does  not  Indicate 
whether  the  public  will  have  a  say  in  future  Forest  planning  efforts. 
Many  of  the  policies  that  are  now  being  referred  to  Forest  planning 
by  the  DRP  evolved  from  very  controversial  public  issues  during  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Area  Guide.    Therefore,  we  strongly  recommend  that  the  Forest 
Service  consider  a  public  review  process  before  any  Area  Guide  policy  is 
eliminated  or  modified. 

Specific  Comments 

DRAFT  ALASKA  REGIONAL  PLAN 

CHAPTER  II  -  SUMMARY  OF  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  MANAGEMENT  SITUATION 
FISH 


Page  25,  Number  7.  We  recoinnend  expanding  the  last  sentence  to  read: 
" . . .  and  by  natural  habitat  protection .  enhancement,  and  restoration." 
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Pane  26,  paragraph  t.    We  believe  that  it  is  incorrect  to  state  that  all 
eight  endangered  marine  mammals  in  Alaska  are  not  directly  influenced  by 
National  Forest  management  programs,    lie  do  believe  that  it  is  extremely 
remote  that  four  of  Alaska's  endangered  whales  would  be  affected.  The 
sperm  whale  is  an  open  ocean  species  that  seldom  enters  shallow  in-shore 
waters.    Bowhead  whales  inhabit  arctic  and  subartic  waters,  and  are  pri- 
marily associated  with  pack  ice;  they  would  not  be  expected  to  occur  in  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska  or  the  protected  waters  of  southeast  Alaska.    Right  whales 
are  extremely  rare  and  have  not  been  sighted  in  southeast  Alaska;  however, 
they  are  believed  to  feed  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska.    Blue  whales  travel  into 
the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  are  known  to  enter  shallow,  near-shore  waters,  al- 
though they  have  not  been  sighted  in  southeast  Alaska. 

The  remaining  four  endangered  whales,  which  Include  the  gray,  sei,  finback, 
and  humpback,  have  been  sighted  in  the  outer  coast  or  entrance  water  of 
southeast  Alaska.    The  humpback  whale  is  known  to  frequent  the  inside 
waters  of  southeast  Alaska  at  certain  times  of  the  year.    In  some  areas  the 
humpback  whale  may  be  a  year-round  inhabitant. 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  through  its  National  Marine  Mammal 
Laboratory  is  studying  the  humpback  whales  of  southeast  Alaska.    This  past 
year  the  National  Marine  Kanmal  Laboratory  studied  distribution  and  abundance 
of  humpback  whale  prey  species,  hydro-acoustical  characteristics  that  may 
cause  vessels,  aircraft  and  other  types  of  man  induced  noise  to  be  disruptive 
to  humpback  whales,  and  humpback  whale  behavior  in  response  to  boat  density. 
Presently,  the  results  of  these  studies  have  not  been  analyzed. 

National  Forest  management  programs  do  include  siting  of  marine  oriented 
activities  such  as  log  transfer  sites,  log  rafting  sites,  floating  logging 
camps,  seaplane  floats,  and  snail  boat  docking  facilities.    Thest  activities 
could  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the  feeding  or  resting  of  humpback  whales. 
Therefore,  we  recommend  that  a  statement  be  included  to  indicate  that 
conflicts  could  exist. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  1s  directed 
to  manage  certain  marine  mammals  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973. 
This  direction  included  endangered  whales. 

ESTUARIES  AND  TIOAL  MEAOOHS 

Page  33,  paragraph  1 ■    This  paragraph  leads  the  reader  Into  thinking  that.-,  % 
the  coastl ine  that  borders  the  Tongass  and  Chugach  National  Forests  1s  either 
estuaries  or  tidal  meadows.    He  believe  that  a  definition  of  both  types  of 
habitat  should  be  explained  to  avoid  this  impression.    Also,  it  should  be 
explained  to  the  reader  that  '..hen  compared  to  either  the  forest  or  the  marine 
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waters  the  estuaries  and  tidal  meadows  occupy  a  small  amount  of  land  area. 
Thfs  habitat,  however,  is  highly  productive  and  is  critical  to  certain  types 
of  fish  and  wildlife. 

Paragraph  2.    This  paragraph  discusses  rocky  shores,  unprotected  surf-swept 
shores,  and  other  habitats  that  are  associated  with  intertidal  and  subt'ldal 
habitats  along  the  coastline  of  Alaska  that  are  not  considered  estuaries. 
Ue  recommend  that  these  areas  be  included  under  a  separate  heading  such  as 
"marine  shoreline". 

Vie  believe  that  the  critical  and  highly  productive  habitat  that  marine 
shorelines  provide  to  fishery  related  resources  should  be  elaborated  upon. 
He  suggest  something  like  the  following: 

In  Alaska's  coastal  waters,  a  relatively  narrow 
band  of  lower  intertidal  and  shallow  subtidal  area 
plays  a  major  role  in  productivity.  Sunlight,  currents 
and  bottom  substrate  are  dominant  influences  on  the 
productivity  of  this  habitat.    Typically,  this  area 
1s  characterized  by  heavy  vegetative  growth  which 
provides  habitat  for  a  diverse  array  of  marine  animals... 

Page  34,  paragraph  3.    The  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  recommends,  "Rafting 
and  log  storage  areas  will  be  in  the  deepest  water  possible  with  a  minimum 
depth  of  13  meters  (40  feet)  at  mean  lower  low  water".    This  is  a  much 
stronger  and  explicite  statement  than,  "The  Forest  Service  supports  the 
selection  of  storage  areas  over  water  deep  enough  to  prevent  grounding  of 
rafts  at  any  tidal  stage."    The  statement  within  the  Area  Guide  provides 
better  fisheries  protection  and  is  a  better  management  objective.  We 
recommend  that  the  Area  Guide's  wording  be  used  in  this  paragraph. 

CHAPTER  V  -  STANDARDS  AND  GUIDELINES 

FISH 

Pane  117,  5a.  He  believe  that  a  management  objective  should  be  a  100  foot 
wide  buffer  strip  on  either  side  of  fish  streams. 

He  believe  that  trees  that  are  left  standing  to  protect  a  fish  stream 
should  have  a  very  high  economic  value.    These  trees  can  be  harvested 
through  selective  cutting  so  that  their  timber  value  can  be  realized 
and  these  trees  can  protect  fish  streams  so  that  more  fish  are  produced. 
Therefore,  buffer  strip  trees  provide  the  greatest  resource  utilization 
of  both  fish  and  timber. 

Specific  Comments 

DRAFT  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENT  -  ALASKA  REGIONAL  PLAN 
CHAPTER  I  -  PURPOSE  AND  NEED 


Issue  Identification 

Page  3,  paragraph  1 .    This  paragraph  should  discuss  the  rationale 
behind  referring  many  policies  of  the  Southeast  Area  Guide  to  Forest 
planning.    Additionally,  the  public  involvement  process  for  this 
Forest  planning  process  should  be  explained. 

Issue:    Possible  Adverse  Impacts  to  Fisheries  from  Timber  Harvest 

Page  3.  paragraph  3.  He  believe  that  impacts  of  timber  harvest  on  the 
marine  and  estuarine  fisheries  should  be  described  in  addition  to  the 
impacts  of  timber  harvest  on  anadromous  fisheries.  This  would  give  a 
better  coverage  of  the  issue  topic. 

Page  3,  paragraph  5.    The  rationale  behind  referring  prescriptive  policies 
in  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  to  Forest  planning  is  needed.    We  believe 
that  many  of  these  policies  provide  the  basic  ingredients  necessary  for  the 
proper  management  of  fish  habitat. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  provide  coraents  on  the  subject  documents. 


Clearance: 

F/HP  Robert  E.  Smith 


Signature  and  Date: 


Tot  John  Sandor,  Raglonal  Poraetar 

Proai  Cliff  aobauga 

Bat  Alaaka  Raglonal  Plan 

Data  I  10-23-81 
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act  «r  mi 
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OCT  2  3  1981  s* 
TOREST  SERVICE  O.I. 

Policiaa  in  the  Southeast  Alaaka  Axe*  Quid*  inn  iU"ll  1 1 1 n ■  af tir'yijfif  nf  public  input. 
Litigation,  ud  an  involved  planning'  procass.    Tha  policiaa  vara  davalopad  for  definite 
reasona,  bacauaa  diraotion  waa  naadad  to  eolve  iaauaa  in  the  forest  aanageaent  of  tha 
Tongues  at- a  raglonal  level.    In  toa  formation  of  tha  SEA  lra«\  Guide,  tha  tfPJU  wan  followad  an> 
thaaa  policiaa  were  to  ba  incorporated  in  tha  Rational  Plan.    Sow  "Poraat  Planning", 
Whoever  they  era,  atate  no  major  changai  in  tha  regional ale*al ^management  direction 
ara  ^eceeaary. 

t-Wh*t  waa  tha  uaa  of  paat  extenaive  public  and  private  industry  inrolvaaant  in  the 
development  of  tna  Guide  if  tha  policiaa  formed  are  not  naoaaaary  of  to  ba  utllirad? 

2 - How  can  you  develop  a  plan  that  ia  not  concarnad  with  resolving  raglonal  iaauaa  that 
hara  claarly  been  apaoifiad  aa  raglonal  iaauaa  in  tha  planning  procaae? 

3-  Why  ara  thaaa  regional  iaauaa  baan  refsrrad  to  tha  diatric  laval? 


4-TIm  only  elaar  cut  docuaant  giving  aanageaent  dlraotion(  aalde  froa  s^Oabf/y)  ia  tha 
10  point  raaolutlon  by  tha  Joint  Boarda  of  Piahariaa  and  Case.  Why  uaa  thia  docuaant 
plaoa  in  tha  back  of  tha  plan  and  not  conaidarad  in  tha  wildlife  aaction?  Tou  have 
eoapletely  ignorad  tha  wildlife  problaa  which  ia  a  raglonal  problaa    in  i 


5- Who  ia  Poraat  Planning? 

6 - What  give  tha  Poraat  Planning  tha  authority  to  negate  ovar  twanty  yaaxa  of  public 
invovleaent  in  tha  planning  procaae  at  tha  regional  laval? 


2.1 


T-How  did  Poraat  Planning  coma  to  tha  daclaion  that"no  major  changes  in  tha  raglonal 
aanagaaant  dlractioa  ara  naceuaary"? 

S-Doaa  toa  Hgianal  Office  hava  tha  ability  to  derelop  a  raglonal  plan  that  addraaaaa 
tha  iaauaa  other  than  inteualve  foraat  aanag*a.nt7    If  jour  unu  ia  yea  plaaaa  liat  tha 
iaauaa  that-amJeing  addraaaad  in  tha  regional el  pain  with  aa  nob  Tigor,  deteminauon  « 
dedication  aa  cutting  a50sbr/y. 


C-58 


Congrw.  diroc«d  tb.  r««t  s.mc  to  roport  to  th.  it  450-bf/y  connot  b.  „otai»d. 
The  Bogioaal  Plan  do.,  not  aue.tion  thi.flgur..  y.t  tho  Ar»  Quid..  TUMP,  and  otter 

?1  g  doeu«nt.  him  ouggoatad  .  low  out.    IB  light  that  tb.  native,  bav. 

prodiottd  eutiing  aor.  tiabor  than  tb.  planning  pree^o  of  tb.  USPS  pradlotad  thl. 
eJOabf/v  ehould  b.  queotioned  »t  a  regional  lml. 

Tb.  aajor  concern  of  tb.  Draft  Segional  PI"  i»  to  «*  «*  lntu.iv.  tUbar 

aanageaent.    Until  sore  iim  are  con.td.rwl  wcoiotkmt  foreet  plan,  taw 
a  tiabor  barvut  paw.    Tail  Hegional  Draft  Plan  baa  rajnuu  tb.  UPSF  regional 
plamung  procoae  in  thie  aroa(  Tonga..)  bank  to  tb.  lml  of  too  1964  Hultiple  Dm  Plan 
for  tb.  TIF.    We  an  back  to  developing  a  tiabor  barro.t  plan  uitud  of  a  Baglonal  Plao 
for  tho  foreat.    Ton  have  developed  a  ragiooal  problao  and  not  a  regional  plan  wth  thl. 


Wildlife  Management  Institute 


DANIEL  A.  POOH 


L  L.  WILLIAMSON 


70)  Wlt»  lutfdtnf.  1000  VmoM  Ave..  N  W.  Wtshmgton,  HC  i 


October  27,  1981 


USDA  Forest  Service 

Alaska  Region,  Office  of  Information 

Attn:     Public  Participation  Coordinator 

Federal  Office  Building 

Post  Office  Box  1628 

Juneau,  Alaska  99802 


Scrap  tola  outdated,  1964  vintage  docuoaot,  and  develop  a  Hegional  Plan  that  addreeaoa 
guideline,  reeolving  tho  eajor  publio  leeuee  and  iiingi.int  ooaoorno.    Too.,  laauoe  aad 
concern,  are  of  a  regional  level  and  -oil  doouaeated    in  publio  partlolpation  over 
tb.  veare.    Tho  S7HA  regulation.  otata.-TBl  EBICUAL  PLAI  mgr.  IS™  OTOSLaaB  TO  TBI 
POW.IC  ISSUES  AH)  KallflBuBT  CCHCHMS".       Uto  not  paaa  tho  book  to  the  dl.trloa  and  do 
tout  eork.    Tho  publio  ba.  boon  getting  tho  ran  around  by  tho  USPS  long 
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D**r  Sir: 

Th*  Wildlife  Management  Institute  la  pleaaad  Co  caiant  on  DRAFT  ALASKA 
REGIONAL  PLAN  and  DRAFT  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENT,  Alaska  Regional  Plan. 

The  Alaska  Regional  Plan  has  the  beat  description  of  fish  and  wildlife, 
and  their  problems,  of  any  of  the  regional  plans  we  have  reviewed  to  dace. 

However,  we  see  no  need  for  a  regional  plan  and  EIS  that  covers  only  the 
cen  timber-related  activities  specified  by  the  National  Foreac  Management  Act  and 
the  Chief's  office.    Better  to  have  waited  uncil  fir™  goals  aad  targets  were  obtain**1 
froai  th*  individual  forest  plans. 

Th*  discussions  of  fish  and  wildlife  are  good  as  ar*  th*  directions  to  th* 
forests.     They  would  have  been  improved  by  an  examination  of  alternatives.     However . 
it  appears  that  adequate  management  direction  has  been  specified  for  all  areas 
except  old-growth  retention. 

Fish  and  wildlife  targets  are  given  as  acre  equivalents— a  description  not 
understood  by  most  people,    we  prefer  th*  us*  of  many  days  of  coordination  and  a 
listing  of  projects. 

Wildlife  will  not  be  truly  competitive  until  hard  nuasarlcal  production 
targets  are  specified.    Work  with  che  state  agency  should  be  accelerated  until  this 
is  don*.     Alaska  could  us*  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  transfers  to  excellent 
ad van tag*. 

The  major  deficiency  of  this  plan  Is  Its  failure  to  Include  old  growth  as 
sn  additional  standard  and  guideline  with  alternatives.  This  could  have  been  dona 
much  as  che  spotted  owl  discussion  was  handled  in  che  Region  6  plan. 


Some  specific  cossasncs  follow: 
Regional  Plan 

p  26.  Wildlife  and  fishery  goals  should  b«  emphasised  and  highlighted— not  burled 
in  a  situation  ststemmnt. 


October  27,  1981 


p  92.    This  Hating  of  gosls  is  the  best  we  have  seen  in  similar  plane.  Nevertheless, 

numerical  production  goals  are  essential  if  wildlife  Is  CO  have  equal  sCatus  with 
timber  In  che  eyes  of  the  line  officers. 

p  92.     Add  a  wildlife  goal  *7.     Improve  internal  coordination  to  enhance  wildlife 
and  mlclgace  effects  on  wildlife  of  other  resource  uses. 

p  117,  §5.    We  disagree.    Within  100  feet  of  a  stream,  fisheries  considerations  oust 

be  overriding — not  co-equal. 

p  131,  1st  par.     Trees  5  feet  high  still  constitute  an  opening  co  many  species  of 

wildlife. 

Environmental  Impact  Statement 

p  8,  tf3.     Conflict  between  the  harvest  of  old  growth  timber  and  wildlife  habitat 
should  have  been  addressed  and  at  least  partially  resolved  in  Chls  document. 

p  42.     Does  the  Forest  Service  recognize  state  fishery  goals? 

p  ^3.     Are  there  any  numerical  state  wildlife  goals? 

Chapter  IV.     The  test  would  be  improved  by  better  descriptions  of  the  alternatives. 
Full  understanding  requires  repeated  reference  to  tables  in  another  chapter. 

p  58.     We  disagree  thaC  5  feet  high  ends  claasif ication  as  an  opening. 

p  65.     The  terrestrial  wildlife  biologist  working  on  or  wich  the  interdisciplinary 
team  should  be  listed. 

These  remarks  have  been  coordinated  with  William  B.  Morse,  the  Institute's 
Western  Represencative. 


Sincerely ,  _ 

Daniel  A.  Poole 
President 


OCT  3  0  1981 
FOREST  SERVICE  0 


Ranald  G.  Hansen 
4117  Birch  Una 
Juneau      Alaska  99801 

November  2,  *9Q1 

yr.  John       San  dor 

Regional  Jbrester,  Alasxa  Region 

ATTN:  Regional  Plan 

U.  5.  Forest  Service 

P.  0.  Box  '623 

Juneau,  Alaska  ^9902 

Dear  "r.  Senior, 

Tnank  yon  for  the  opportunity  to  review  the  Draft  Alaska  Regional  Plan,  I 
rerLeved  the  draft  and  the  accompanying  draft  SIS. 


feels  they  have  no  jurisdiction  and  that  the  US  Bureau  of  Kines  Is  the 
proponent  entity  in  the  federal  organisation.  It  is  probably  best  that  US 
Bureau  of  Mines  remain  a  control  agency  and  other  entities  take  up  a  proponent 
status.  The  old  A  EC  is  the  usual  bad  exacple  trundled  out  of  "hat  happens  when 
a  governmental  entity  is  both  the  proponent  agency  and  concurrently  the  control 
agency.    0.  S.  Forest  Service  should  nanage  the  ainerml  resources  on  lands 
entrusted  to  their  management,  not  Just  manage  the  groving  things,  water  resources, 
and  esoteric  concepts  suca  as  beauty  and  prima tiveness. . 

I  urge  you  to  revise  the  draft  plan  and,  since  a  plan  is  merely  a  way  to 
achieve  an  objective,  the  objectives  also  need  revision.  Ton  are  the  Federal 
Resource  Manager  in  an  old  organisation  that  happens  still  to  have  the  old  nan* 
of  U  5  Forest  Service.    Recognize  that  you  are  in  charge  of  the  proponent 
agency  for  the  land  in  Alaska  allocated  to  OSFS.    Stand  above  the  old  agency 
objectives  and  vays  of  doing  things,    tfien  you  see  a  forest,  don't  just  see  trees, 
see  salmon,  water,  parks,  and  minerals. 


I  an  not  a  forester  nor  do  I  work  for  the  OS  Forest  Service.  Perhaps  a  detracted 
viewpoint  would  provide  you  with  a  perspective  that;s  different  frosi  your  own. 
In  the  past  it  was  apparently  difficult  for  foresters  (and  persons  with  other 
professional  backgrounds)  within  the  US  Forest  Service  to  look  at  a  forest 
and  see  anything  but  essentially  trees.  Fortunately  a  re source  planner  now 
in  the  as  Forest  Service  can  look  at  a  forest  and  see,  as  it  were,  ealmcn,  or 
water,  as  e  resource  to  be  managed.  That  is  good.  Similarly  planners  can  "see" 
wilderness  or  priauitiveness  as  a  resource  to  be  managed.    Unfortunately  the 
growing  trees,  or  all  the  living  things  on  the  land  have  been  viewed  as  the 
limits  of  OSFS  jurisdiction.    Mineral  resources  have  been  viewed  as  within 
somebody  else's  jurisdiction  and  specifically  as  a  force  opposing  objectives  as 
defined  by  OSFS-    It  is  to  this  point  that  I  wish  to     eejaeni         _  .         .  ,.m 

The  draft  plan  mentions  mining,  but  only  as  something  out  in  left  field  or  u       I  \ 


a  threat  to  be  controlled  or  a  permit  application  upon  which  to  react.  USFS  should  i 

'     J  •  m.  *•  I 

not  approach  (or  react  to)  the  management  of  mineral  resources  la  this  iaacir*    .  | 


Perhaps  because  there  is  a  US  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  federal  government,  US7S 


n 


Thanks  again  for  this  opportunity  to  present  my  views  on  your  plan  and  the 
Implicit  objectives.    If  I  can  help  further,  please  call. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Ronald  G.  Hansen 


NOV   4  I9Sl'"" 
FOREST  SERVICE  O.I. 
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FOREST  SERVICE  O.I. 

National  Audubon  Society 

ALASKA  REGIONAL  OFFICE 
101 CSTKEET.  SUTTE2I9.  ANCHORAGE.  AK  99S01 1907)  276-703* 


November  2,  1981 

Mr.  John  Sandor 
Regional  Forester 
US  Fores c  Service 
Box  1623 

Juneau,  Alaska  99802 

Dear  Mr.  Sandor i 

These  are  contents  of  the  National  Audubon  Society 
and  Its  more  than  1800  members  In  Alaska  regarding  the 
Draft  Alaska  Regional  Plan  and  Draft  Environmental 
Impact  Statement(DEIS)  dated  August  1981. 

One  of  the  most  serious  deficiencies  of  the  Draft 
Regional  Plan  and  DEIS  Is  the  primary  emphasis  given 
extensive  clearcut  logging  of  old  growth  timber  In  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  to  the  detriment  of  other  forest 
values.    For  example,  why  Is  the  450  million  board  foot 
annual  timber  harvest  mandated  for  the  Tongass  by  the 
Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  of  1980 
(ANILCA)  treated  as  an  absolute  throughout  the  Draft 
Plan?    It  was  clearly  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the 
Forest  Service  thoroughly  evaluate  the  consequences  of 
this  mandate  In  terms  of  sustained  yield  forestry  and 
protection  of  multiple  forest  resource  values.  The 
Forest  Service  was  to  report  back  to  Congress  If  such  a 
harvest  level  cannot  or  should  not  be  maintained  on  the 
Tongass. 

Since  Daasage  of  ANILCA,  considerable  evidence 
has  been  gathered  that  Indicates  very  serious  conflicts 
between  a  450  mbf /year  cut  and  maintenance  of  fish  and 
wildlife,  soil,  recreation,  watershed,  wilderness  and 
aesthetic  values.    Unfortunately,  the  Draft  Plan  falls 
to  thoroughly  address  this.    It  la  our  opinion  that  one 
of  the  most  Important  management  goals  on  the  Tongass 
National  Forest  must  be  to  evaluate  alternative  harvest 
goals  In  relationship  to  protection  of  all  resource 
values,  and  to  report  this  to  the  public  and  the  Congress. 


He  are  very  disappointed  in  the- pro  logging  bla» 
of  the  entire  Draft  Plan  and  DEIS,  and  deeaohaala  of  fish, 
wildlife,  wilderness  and  aesthetic  values  of  the  forest. 
The  fact  a  highly  qualified  wildlife  biologist,  recreation 
planner  or  wilderness  biologist  did  not  participate  on 
the  Interdisciplinary  Team  that  prepared  the  DEIS  Is  In 
Itself  a  clear  reflection  of  this.    To  refer  fish  and 
wildlife  management  conflicts  to  "future  planning"  while 
extensive  clearcut  logging  Is  allowed  to  continue  appears 
to  be  In  obvious  conflict  with  the  intent  of  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act  (NTMA)  and  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  (NEPA)  and  other  federal  lavs. 

We  are  also  greatly  disturbed  chat  a  number  of  policies 
relating  to  fish  and  wildlife  management  present  In  the 
Southeast  Area  Guide  have  been  "referred  to  forest 
planning".    What  specifically  does  this  mean?  Recent 
research  findings  have  revealed  the  adverse  effects  of 
clearcut  logging  of  high  volume  old  growth  timber  stands 
on  a  variety  of  wildlife  Including  eagles,  Sitka  black- 
tailed  deer,  brown  bear,  mountain  goats,  Vancouver  Canada 
geese  and  various  passerine  birds.    Professional  forest 
planning  and  balanced  multiple  use  management  would  take 
such  findings  Into  full  account  rather  than  de -emphasize 
them.    Furthermore,  to  discount  the  extensive  public 
Input  that  was  solicited  to  develop  the  Area  Guide  Is  a 
disservice  to  the  public,  and  only  serves  to  reinvent  the 
wheel. 


I. 


SPECIFIC  COMMENTS 
Introduction 


Page  3,  paragraph  6  (stage  2b) 

The  Forest  Service  appears  to  be  using  the  Regional 
Plan  as  an  opportunity  to  eliminate  from  all  future  planning 
direction  most  of  the  standards  and  guidelines  already 
established  In  the  Area  Guide.    The  "test  of  relevancy" 
Is  whether  the  Issue  applies  to  the  Region  as  a  whole.  The 
DEIS  la  entirely  devoted  to  resolving  Impacts  of  10  timber 
management  Issues  which  for  all  Intents  and  purposes 
relate  solely  to  the  Tongass  National  Forest.    But  the 
Impacts  of  clearcut  logging  on  the  wildlife  and  fisheries 
resources,  which  the  Plan  concedes  Is  a  ma  1or  public 
Issue,  Is  not  considered  "relevant"  to  this  planning 
document.    We  strongly  oppose  deferring  the  resolution 
of  these  major  public  Issues,  already  resolved  In  the  Area 
Guide,  to  future  Forest  planning.    We  believe  they  are  of  a 
Regional  nature  and  should  be  addressed  In  this  draft  Plan. 

Page  4.  paragraph  3 

If  local  plana  are  indeed  the  "basic  building  block* 
for  regional  planning",  why  have  most  of  the  Area  Guide 
standards  been  eliminated? 


i    a  c  !*  i.  I  \  u 
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Page  9,  2nd  paragraph  below  box 

The  key  here  Is  "atnor  clarification.*    The  Area  Guide 
haa  been  modified  In  a  nore  Chan  *alnor*  way.    Hose,  If 
not  all,  of  the  specific  management  prescriptions  aimed 
at  solving  "aajor  public  Issues*  have  been  referred  to 
forest  planning.    The  drastic  change  In  the  direction  of 
the  standards  and  guidelines  constitutes  a  aajor  federal 
action.    The  lack  of  guaranteed  specific  prescriptive 
policies  will  severely  affect  nanageaent  of  federal  land. 
As  such,  all  of  the  changes  to  the  Area  Guide  standards 
and  guidelines  should  be  reviewed  in  the  EIS  process. 

Page  10,  paragraph  2 

The  Plan  states  that  development  iapacta  on  fisheries 
can  be  minimized  through  Implementation  of  existing 
policies,  standards  and  guidelines.    It  Is  these  very 
existing  standards  and  guidelines,  eabodled  in  the  Area 
Guide,  that  have  been  eliminated  In  this  docuasnt. 

Page  10,  paragraph  3 

This  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  previous  paragraph. 
The  Regional  Plan  refers  the  prescriptive  policies  of  the 
Area  Guide  to  forest  planning,  having  stated  In  the  above 
paragraph  that  these  existing  policies  are  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  fish  habitat.    The  Plan  laplies  chat 
Area  Guide  policies  are  needed  and  in  operation,  yet  r— aval 
then  and  defers  then  co  "forest  planning.* 

Page  11,  paragraph  2 

We  see  the  Forest  Service's  failure  co  address  the 
major  conflict  between  harvest  of  old  growth  tlaber  and 
wildlife  habitat  as  one  of  the  largest  shorccoalngs  in  this 
document.    He  flraly  believe  chat  this  is  a  aajor  public 
Issue  and  satisfies  the  criteria  (p.  8)  for  Inclusion  in  the 
Regional  Plan.    The  Forest  Service  Itself  Identifies  this 
aa  a  aajor  public  issue i  explains  research  findings  which 
indicate  serious  conflicts i  then,  ellainaces  any  prospect 
of  resolving  the  issue  through  the  Regional  Plan,  and  does 
not  even  defer  the  issue  to  forest  planning.   .When  and  where 
does  the  Forest  Service  plan  co  address  this  Issue?  This 
does  not  show  (full  eoaaltcaenc  to  working  with  the  Alaska 
Beparcnene  of  Fish  and  Gaae.*       Neither  docs  it  show  any 
cesalttaene  co  public. concerns. 

Page  13,  Manageaenc  Concerni    Update  of  Guide 

Reviewers  (the  public)  feel  che  Forest  Service  develops 
good  plans  and  policies,  buc  'these  appear  to  gat  lost  In 
che  Inpleaencaclon  process.*    This  has  been  happening  with 
specific  prescriptive  policies  chac  are  very  eaay  to 
leplemenc.    What  will  happen  when  che  region  is  trying  to 
lepleaent  che  ambiguous  policies  suggested  In  this  draft 
plan? 


Page  14,  paragraph  1 

We  believe  very  aajor  changes  have  been  made  In  che 
Area  Guide  policies.    If  Area  Guide  policies  are  indeed 
the  foundation  for  che  Regional  Plan,  why  were  not  they 
'J10"*4  e?  retain  in  place?    By  replacing  specific  policies 
with  broad  generalizations  che  public  will  have  co  repeat 
che  planning  process  inscead  of  refining  It  through  a 
revision  of  TLMP.    This  shows  lack  of  concern  for  public 
participation  In  the  planning  process. 

Page  14,  suns-ary  bottoa  of  page 

Of  che  elghc  aajor  Issues  ldenclfied  by  che  public 
as  concerns.  It  appears  the  only  two  considered  important 
by  che  Forest  Service  Involve  timber  and  road  systems.  By 
blatantly  Ignoring  the  conflict  between  wildlife  hablcac  and 
old  growth  tlaber  harvese,  the  Forest  Service  is  clearly 
noe  giving  equal  consideration  to  all  forest  resources. 
We  believe  che  Forest  Service  should  give  due  consideration 
co  public  concerns  and  resolve  che  wildllfe/ciaber  issue 
within  che  Regional  Plan/EIS  process. 

Page  19,  Assumption  #3  * 

If  Che  Forest  Service  recognizes  chac  Alaskans  will 
demand  greacer  environmental  protection,  why  have  che  Area 
Guide  policies  Insuring  chac  protection  been  eliminated 
from  chls  plan?    Alaskans  will  also  be  demanding  nore  non- 
eonaodlty  goods  froa  che  fores c.    Tourism  Is  based  on  non- 
coanodlty  goods  snd  che  Foresc  Service  Identifies  lc  aa 
having  che  greatest  potential  for  econoalc  growth. 

Soil.  Air,  and  Water 
Page  22,  assumption  *2 

What  level  of  protection  Is  closely  following  " appro  prl- 
ato  manageacnt  practice*-  going  co  afford?   We're  not  sure 
we  can  assuae  chac  existing  legislation,  regulations  and 
manual  direction  will  protect  sensitive  wacersheds,  especially 
when  many  of  che  existing  regulations  and  manual  directives, 
u  eabodled  in  che  Area  Guide,  are  thrown  out. 

Page  22.  assumption  #4 

High  quality  water  Is  also  needed  for  fish  habitat. 
The  need  for  high  quality  water  In  all  parts  of  che  forest 
requires  data  not  just  for  municipal  watersheds,  but  all 
wacersheds  in  which  development  Is  or  will  be  occurring. 


Page  23,  last  paragraph 

What  authority  does  che  Foresc  Service  clce  co  support 
che  scaceaenc  In  the  first  sentence?    Saloon  stocks  can  be 
Increased  by  regulatory  and  management  policies,  but  the 
limiting  factor  to  che  size  of  salmon  stocks  Is  available 
hablcac.    Foresc  development,  especially  logging,  does 
decrease  available  habitat. 
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Page  24,  paragraph  4 

These  existing  standards  are  in'  che  Southeast  Area 
Guide  and  most  of  Chen  have  been  deleced. 

Page  25,  assumptions  5  &  6 

These  sound  contradictory.    The  Forest  Service  admits 
chac  hablcac  quality  and  quantity  will  diminish,  buc  will 
not  have  an  adverse  effect  on  productivity? 

wildlife 
Page  26,  paragraph  3 

The  Scace  has  primary  responslblllcy  for  aanaglng 
wildlife  populations.    The  Forest  Service  Is  responsible 
for  managing  habitat.    This  opening  paragraph  should  be 
rewritten  to  reflect  che  scace's  lead  role  and  cooperation 
between  agencies. 

Page  27,  paragraph  4 

ANILCA  also  mandates  the  Forest  Service  to  report  back 
to  Congress  whether  che  4.5rabf /year  cue  Is  sustainable 
In  consideration  of  protecting  all  forest  resource  values. 
The  Forest  Service  Ignores  this  by  assuming  the  mandated  cut 
will  have  to  come  from  lower  volume  stands  If  high  volume 
stands  are  retained  for  wildlife.    The  Forest  Service  should 
consider  a  reduced  annual  cut  as  a  viable  alternative. 

Page  29,  paragraph  2 

To  our  knowledge,  che  Foresc  Service  has  no  ongoing 
scientific  research  co  support  these  claims.    Fish  &  Gaae 
continues  to  supply  the  Forest  Service  with  research  on 
'species/habitat  relationships*.    We  know  of  no  research 
that  Indicates  thinning  will  convert  a  low-forage  second 
growth  forest  Into  an  old  growth  forest  highly  valuable 
to  wildlife. 

Page  29,  paragraph  3 

The  Forest  Service  continues  to  suggest  that  additional 
research  will  supply  alternative  solutions  to  chls  problem 
of  retaining  old  growth  habitat.    Meanwhile,  clearcut 
logging  continues  snd  no  alternate  harvest  techniques  are 
tried.    How  long  Is  the  Forest  Service  going  to  try  and  delude 
the  public  with  the  facts  regarding  this  issue?    We  strongly 
urge  the  Forest  Service  to  take  Immediate  steps  to  resolve 
this  Issue  through  the  Regional  Planning  process. 
Continuing  co  call  for  further  research  and  alternate 
sllvlculcural  prescriptions  does  noc  provide  deer  with 
adequate  wlncer  hablcac  or  saclsfy  che  public's  growing 
demand  for  wildlife  and  recreation  values  on  their  National 
Forest  lands. 


Page 


F,stuarle;  ^  _  -i^fiiHS. 


assumption  2" 

If  fish  and  wildlife  habitats  will  need  -Increasingly 
refined  management  measures,*  why  have  che  current  policies 
In  the  Area  Guide  been  deferred  to  "forest  planning?-  Shouldn 
these  Area  Guide  policies  be  further  refined  Instead  of  nerel 
reinstating  then  In  a  forest  plan? 


Timber 
Page  36 ,  paragraph  2 

Research  published  by  the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish 
and  Gaae  clearly  Indicates  chac  these  low  volume  stands 
cannot  replace  old  growth  stands  In  providing  adequate 
cover  during  winter  months . 

Page  37,  paragraph  4 

Recent  reinventorles  strongly  suggesc  chac  harvese 
levels  sec  froa  TLMP  timber  Inventories  are  over-estimated. 
A  portrayal  of  chese  relnvencorles  and  chelr  possible 
excrapolaclon  to  the  remainder  of  the  forest  would  be 
very  helpful.    There  are  those  In  che  Foresc  Service  and 
other  federal  agencies,  che  Scace  and  che  public,  who  feel 
chac  450  Is  noc  suscalnable  over  che  long  range,  yet 
700  Is  discussed  here  as  che  ulclmace  goal. 

Page  41 ,  paragraph  1 

The  allowable  timber  harvese  Is  also  dependent  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  timber  volume  inventory  upon  which 
all  calculations  are  made. 

Recreation 
Page  46 ,  paragraph  3 

From  all  Indications,  che  12S  or  2.746,000  acres 
(on  the  Tongas 9 )  currently  being  managed  to  limit  road 
building  and  development  (LUD  II  areas)  Is  going  by  the 
wayside.    The  Forest  Service  has  Indicated  chese  areas 
will  be  reclassified  for  tlaber  during  che  revision  of 
TLMP. 

Page  49,  assuapclon  t2 

The  public  demand  Is  for  . recreation  co  be  given  equal 
consideration  as  a  forest  resource. 

Research  Programs 
Page  78,  paragraph  1 

Research  conducted  by  che  Foresc  Service  and  ADF&G 
led  co  che  conclusion  chac  .old  growth  habitat  Is  essential 
to  deer.    Yet  "management"  continues  to  Ignore  the 
applicability  of  this  research  to  harvest  practices  and 
ultimately  Ignores  che  entire  resolution  of  tfcls  conflict. 

Page  92,  Wildlife  goal  tl 

How  can  chls  goal  be  "specific  co  che  National  forest 
resources  In  the  Alaska  Region*  when  there  are  no 
threatened  and  endangered  species  on  National  Forest  lands 
In  Alaska? 

Page  92,  Wildlife  goal  #2 

As  part  of  the  public  demand,  we  ask  che  Foresc  Service 
co  cake  Immediate  seeps  co  resolve  che  elaber/wlldllfe 
confllcc  through  this  regional  plan/ELS  process. 
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Page  93,  Timber  goals 

Addi  8)  Monitor  che  ability  of  the  Tongaas  Forest  to 
sustain  a  4.5  billion  cut  and  still  provide  for  other 
resources  (ANILCA  706). 


November  3,  1981 

lox  2158 

Sitka,  Ak  99835 


We  ask  that  the  Forest  Service  consider  .-the  above 
points  before  finalizing  the  Regional  Plan.    We  would  like 
to  stress  the  imperative  public  demand  that  the  old  growth 
timber  harveat/wtldllfe  habitat  conflict  be  reaolved 
through  this  Regional  planning  process.    We  also  ask 
for  the  specific  f lshery/wlldllf e  habitat  management 
guidelines,  currently  In  the  Area  Guide  after  much  public 
input,  to  be  reinstated  as  part  of  the  Regional  Plan  and 
not  deferred  to  Forest  planning,    we  would  like  to  see 
the  Forest  Service  show  fins  committment  to  giving  equal 
consideration  to  all  forest  resource  values  and  to  public 
participation  In  developing  the  Alaska  Regional  Plan. 

Your  providing  us  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
Draft  Alaska  Regional  Plan/DEIS  Is  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Qou*d  ^.CJUa, 

David  R.  Cllne 
Regional  Vice  President 

cci  Dr.  Russell  Peterson 
Dr.  Rupert  Cutler 
Dr.  Bill  Butler 
Anchorage  Audubon  Society 
Arctic  Audubon  Society 
Juneau  Audubon  Society 
Alaska  Conservation  Groups 
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John  Sandor 
Regional  Forester 
USDA  Forest  Service 
Juneau 


Dear  Mr.  Sandor: 


FOREST  SERVICE  o.l. 


I  would  like  to  submit  these  personal  comments  on  one 
issue  in  the  Draft  Alaska  dteglaaal  Plan  for  which  I  was  unable 
to  comment  for  Alaska  Chapter  Sierra  Club  because  we  have  not 
discussed  the  issue.    It  is  a  new  issue  to  the  national  Forests 
in  Alaska  which  surfaced  in  the  draft  plan. 

For  me,  ~  very  important  reason  for  living  in  Southeast 
Alaska  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  places  remaining  in  the 
nation  where  pesticide  and  herbicide  use  is  not  prevalent. 
People  here  can  use  the  forest  anytime,  anywhere  without  fear 
that  2,4,5-T  or  2,4-D  or  Mlrex  or  some  other  pesticide  or 
herbicide  has  been  used  in  the  area.    We  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  our  fish  or  game  being  tainted  or  about  overspray  falling 
on  our  communities  or  watersheds. 

I  don't  want  these  chemicals  to  be  a  part  of  my  life, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  are  'considered'  safe  and 
regardless  of  whatever  safeguards  might  be  intended  in  their 
application.  Moving  to  Southeast  was  my  way  of  saying,  "Stop 
the  world,  I  want  to  get  off! "  It  was  the  only  sure  way  to 
get  these  chemicals  out  of  ny  life,  and  I  am  sure  that  many 
others  share  my  sentiments.  — 

!To  pesticides  or  herbicides  should  be  used  on  the  Tongass 
Forest.    Die  forest  has  survived  in  adequate  health  without  .  ' 
them,  and  will  continue  to  do  30.    S 11  vi cultural  manipulation  ; 
or  biological  controls  should  be  used  as  appropriate  to  each  '  ' 
situation,  but  if  neither  is  appropriate,  then  jitae.^^bleit  |;  \ 
should  be  allowed  to  run  its  course,  whatever,  jtbat  "mey  beT~ 
I  would  much  rather  make  that  sacrifice  than  make  the  much 
greater  sacrifice  of  introducing  these  chemicals  in  Southeast 

Sincerely,  ^^^^^ut^, 


JUKAU  itUDUBON  ?OCI€lY 


P.O.  Box  1725     •     luneau.  Alaska  99802 


November  3.  1981 

Mr.  John  Sandor 
Regional  Forester 
US  Forest  Service 
Box  1628 

Juneau,  AK  99802 

Dear  Mr.  Sandor 1 

The  Juneau  Audubon  Society  would  like  to  present 
comments  on  the  Draft  Alaska  Regional  Plan/DEIS  dated 
August,  1981.    Our  comments  will  focus  on  what  we  believe 
are  the  three  largest  failures  of  the  Draft  Regional  Plan. 

First,  the  Forest  Service  once  again  Identifies  the 
old  growth  timber  harvest/wildlife  habitat  conflict  as 
a  major  public  Issue  and  then  dismisses  resolution 
completely  as  not  being  within  the  scope  of  this  document. 
We  object  strongly  to  this  continued  evasion  of  an 
Identified  public  concern.    This  issue  clearly  meets  all 
of  the  criteria  given  on  p.  8  for  Inclusion  In  che  Regional 
Plan.     If  che  Issue  Is  not  to  be  resolved  through  this 
planning  process --where  will  It  be  resolved!  Pledges 
to  work  with  the  Alaska  Dept  of  Fish  and  Game  do  not 
establish  firm  standards  and  guidelines  for  resource 
procecclon.    We  are  not  convinced  that  the  Forest  Service 
Is  In  actuality  jiving  equal  consideration  to  all  forest 
resources  when  \6  timber  oriented  policies  can  be  analyzed 
In  depth  In  the  DEIS,  but  one  ma  1or  public  Issue  concerning 
wildlife  cannot  be  addressed  in  this  document.    We  fully 
support  the  Boards  of  Fisheries  and  Game  Joint  Resolution 
#80-80-JB  regarding  clearcuc  logging  In  SE  Alaska,  and 
believe  It  is  time  for  the  Forest  Service  to  respond  to 
public  demands  and  make  some  of  these  suggested  policy 
changes . 

Our  second  major  concern  with  the  Draft  Regional 
Plan  Is  chat  Ic  ellmlnaces  most  of  the  specific  guidelines 
protecting  f lsh/wlldllf e  habitat  currently  In  place 
under  che  Soucheasc  Area  Guide.    The  Area  Guide  was 
established  In  1977  wtch  much  public  involvement  and  was 
Lntended  to  act  as  a  foundation  for  Regional  planning 
direction.    However,  much  of  the  Guide  policies  have  been 
•referred  to  forest  claiming?  (see  Water  p.  l-9i  Fish 
p.  I-II-I61  Wildlife  p.  l-20-23i  Estuaries  and  Tidal 
Meadows  p.  1-27-32).    Having  eliminated  these  specific 
hablcac  procecclon  policies  from  che  Regional  Plan,  what 
guidelines  are  In  place  between  now  and  1985  when  TLMP 
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Is  revised?    And  what  guarantee  does  the  public  have  chat 
these  guideline*  will  Indeed  be  reincorporated  Into 
future  forest  plans?    And  why  should  che  public,  having 
already  resolved  these  Issues  through  che  Area  Guide, 
have  to  endure  yet  another  planning  process  to  reinstate 
current  policies?    This  shows  a  gross  lack  of  concern 
for  public  Input  on  behalf  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Lastly,  we  are  concerned  that  che  4. 5"-mbf /year  cut 
as  mandated  by  Congress  be  considered  an  absolute  figure 
throughout  the  Plan.    Congress  has  also  mandated  chat  the 
Foresc  Service  respond  Co  then  If  this  level  cannot  be 
sustained  and  still  protect  other  forest  resources. 
In  light  of  ADF&G  and  the  Boards  of  Fisheries  and  Game's 
request  not  to  cut  high-volume  timber  stands  to  protect 
wildlife  resources,  we  do  not  understand  how  the  Forest 
Service  can  continue  to  believe  4.5-robf /year  is  an  absolute 
figure.    The  Forest  Service  suggests  In  che  Plan  chat  If 
high  volume  stands  are  retained  for  wildlife  that  greater 
acreages  of  lower  volume  timber  will  have  co  be  cue 
Instead.    We  suggest  che  Forest  Service  consider  reducing 
che  level  of  the  annual  cut. 

Juneau  Audubon  Society  asks  chat  che  Forest  Service 
consider  these  points  In  preparation  of  che  Final  Alaska 
Regional  Plan.    We  appreciate  this  opportunity  co  provide 
comments  on  che  Draft  Regional  Plan/  EIS. 

Sincerely. 


George  Utermohle 
President 
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FOREST  SERVICE  O.I. 


F  SIERRA  CLUB 


Alaska  Chapter 


Hoveater  3,  1981 


John  Sandor 
Regional  Forester 
USDA  Forest  Service 
Juneau 


Dear  Mr.  Sandor: 

Here  are  our  comments  on  the  Draft  Alaska  Regional 
Plan  and  the  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  which 
accompanied  it. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  'Sierra  I£  Home'  in 
Alaska.    Our  per  capita  membership  in  Alaska  is  among  the 
highest  in  the  nation,  and  growing  rapidly.    We  have  a  long 
standing  interest  in  the  superlative  qualities  of  forest 
environments  in  the  Tongass  and  Chugach  National  Forests. 
Kany  of  our  members  use  these  forests  or  have  lifestyles 
directly  dependent  on  their  predominantly  natural  states. 

The  Regional  Plan  is  a  fundamental  document  in  forest 
sanageraent,  and  we  have  some  very  fundamental  problems  with 
the  draft.    We  hope  that  you  will  write  to  us  soon  to  express 
your  analysis  of  the  points  we  have  raised.    We  want  an 
opportunity  to  rebut  your  analysis  before  It  is  incorporated 
into  the  plan. 


NOV    5  1981 
FOREST  SERVICE  O.I. 


Sincerely, 


Larry  Edwards 

lox  2158  -  ,. 

Sitka,  Ak    99835  '- 


Xot  blina  opposition  to  prvgreu,  but  oppctuum  10  blind  prvfrnj.  " 


Comments  of  the 
Sierra  Club  Alaska  Chapter 
on  the 

Draft  Alaska  Regional  Plan  and 
Accompanying  Draft  EIS 


I  regret  that  the  tone  of  these  comments  must  be  highly 
critical;  however,  I  find  that  the  draft  Alaska  Regional  Plan 
is  absolutely  unacceptable  and  that  it  requires  major, 
substantive  revision. 

I  will  discuss  the  plan  issue  by  issue: 
1 .    Impact  of  logging  on  deer  habitat 

The  impact  of  logging  on  deer  habitat  Is  a  major 
controversy  in  Southeast  Alaska,  and  there  is  clearly  a 
problem  of  major  proportions  with  logging  at  current  volumes 
and  with  current  practices.    It  is  unconscionable  that  this 
major  public  issue  has  not  been  dealt  with  forthrlghtly  and 
decisively.    This  issue  must  be  resolved  now,  in  the  Regional 
Plan. 

Not  only  Is  it  unconscionalble  that  the  deer/logging 
conflict  has  been  skirted  in  the  plan,  it  is  amaslng.  The 
National  Forest  Management  Act  (219.19  c)  mandates  that  goals 
and  objectives  in  the  Regional  Plan  shall  resolve  major  public 
Issues  identified  through  public  participation.    This  issue 
cannot  be  skirted,  it  must  be  addressed  now. 

A.  The  last  sentence  In  paragraph  1  pag«  11  seeom  illogical, 
and  I  cannot  accept  it  without  substantiation  and  agreement 

by  ADF&G  game  biologists.  As  avalllble  winter  habitat  is 
reduced,  deer  will  be  leas  dispersed,  and  increased  deer 
population  density  should  make  predatlon  easier. 

B.  I  have  problems  with  the  third  paragraph  page  26. 
The  'wildlife  management  program'  has  no  goal  regarding  deer, 
because  Region  10  has  no  policy  regarding  deer  other  than 
business  as  usual  for  logging,  with  no  more  than  token  regard. 
If  that,  for  critical  deer  and  wildlife  habitat.    These  is  no 
need  to  'provide  suitable  habitat'  when  suitable  habitat  already 
exists  and  needs  only  to  be  left  undisturbed. 
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C.  I  telelve  that  several  statements  in  para  2  page  27 
are  incorrect  representations  of  the  impact  of  logging  on  deer 
and  of  the  relationship  of  deer  to  old  growth  forest.  This 
needs  to  be  rewritten  without  bias. 

D.  Regarding  the  last  sentences  of  paras  2  &  4  on  page 
27,  while  the  joint  anlysis  is  being  completed,  logging  and 
planning  on  stands  greater  than  50  nmtf/acre  should  be  suspended 
I  firmly  beleive  that  Region  10  is  'foot  dragging  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicible'  on  the  deer/logging  conflict,  and 
only  such  a  voluntary  suspension  will  convince  me  otherwise. 
The  deer/logging  conflict  is  such  a  fundamental  multiple  use 
issue,  ar.Q  professional  wildlife  biologists  and  the  State  of 
Alaska  have  teen  so  adamant  about  it,  that  such  a  suspension  is 
thouroughly  justified. 

E.  Regarding  para  2  page  29,  emphasis  should  be  on 
protecting  existing  wildlife  habitat  rather  than  on  improving 
habitat.     The  forest  service  obviously  knows  little  about  the 
habitat  requirements  of  deer  and  is  slow  to  find  out,  even 
though  massive  logging  has  been  pursued  here  for  over  20  years. 
There  is  no  assurarce    that  attempts  at  habitat  improvement 
will  produce  dependable  benefits.    A  questionable  program 

such  as  this  cannot  be  used  to  justify  continued  destruction 
of  old  growth  habitat.    That  is  a  pointless  gamble  when  we 
already  have  a  'sure  thing',  i.e.  the  real  thing:  old  growth 
habl tat. 

?.    Regarding  para  3,  page  29,   'retention  facrtors ' 
are  arbitrary  numbers,  a  token  deference  to  wildlife  resources 
in  devastated  areas  such  as  the  northeast  portion  of  Chichagof 
island.    They  are  of  course  better  that  no  retention,  but  they 
can  support  only  reduced  wildlife  populations. 

Timber  harvest  techniques  and  prescriptions  are  not  an 
important  solution  to  the  deer/logging  conflict.    The  research 
shov/s  that  deer  need  old  growth  forest,  and  every  day  of  delay 
the  forest  service  requires  to  come  to  that  realization  and  to 
act  accordingly  exacerbates  the  problem.    Logging  of  stands  over 
30  nmtf/ac  should  be  substantially  reduced,  and  logging  of  stands 
over  50  mmbf/ac  should  be  ceased. 
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G.  In  para  2  page  32,  what  is  'commodity  use1?  Don't 
use  jargon  when  common  language  is  adequate  and  clearer  to 
the  public.    Also,  ^the  expression  'wildlife  Impacts'  tells  me 
nothing.    It  is  not^to  the  people  of  the  region  who  have  critical 
interest  In  the  effects  of  your  program  to  hide  those  effects 
behind  excess  verbage  and  unfamiliar  terms.    This  line  should 
say,  "Logging  on  the  scale  contemplated  will  cause  a  substantial 
decrease  in  wildlife  populations  by  destroying  habitat. " 

H.  Regional  program  outputs  (P88)  makes  no  mention  of 
wildlife  productivity,  even  though  assumptions  1,3,5,  &  6  on 
page  32  place  great  importance  on  the  availability  of  wildlife. 

Wildlife  habitat  improvement  is  mentioned;  however,  6000 
acres  of  Improved  habitat  is  a  meaningless  number  when  unproven 
improvement  techniques  are  used. 

I  suggest  adding  the  following  outputs  to  the  table: 

(1)  acres  of  prime  wildlife  habitat  retained  in  blocks  of 
functional  size. 

(2)  acre3  of  prime  wildlife  habitat  destroyed  or  seriously 
impaired 

(3)  acres  of  secondary  wildlife  habitat  destroyed  or  seriously 
impaired. 

J.    para  1  page  1 27  should  also  3tate  that  uneven-aged 
management  practices  are  also  appropriate  to  maintain  old 
growth  wildlife  habitat. 

2.    Annual  Timber  Yield  Levels 

450  mmbf/yr  is  the  only  timber  harvest  level  considered 
in  the  Regional  Flan.    The  '450  mandate'  from  Congress  could 
possibly  be  in  effect  only  over  the  short  term,  while  the 
Regional  Plan  is  a  long  range  planning  document.    It  is 
absurd  to  consider  only  one  extreme  harvest  level  in  such  a 
document,  in  fact  several  factors  suggest  that  a  much  lower 
harvest  level  should  be  given  primary  consideration: 

a.    Congress  directed  the  Forest  Service  to  report  at 
regular  Intervals  on  its  ability  to  offer  450  mmbf/yr. 
Congress  can  lower  the  harvest  level,  and  may  be  particularly 
inclined  to  do  so  if  the  Forest  Service  requests  a  lower  level 
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b.  A  450  mmbf/yr  harvest  cannot  be  sustained  without 
decimating  deer  and  wildlife  populations  and  severely  impairing 
or  eliminating  other  forest  uses.    The  Forest  Service  is  bound 

to  multiple  use  management  of  the  forest,  and  cannot  legitimately 
avoid  pressing  Congress  for  a  greatly  reduced  allowable  cut. 

c.  Post-rLi;P  timber  inventories  indicate  that  TLtlP 
inventories  were  wildly  optimistic.    It  seems  most  likely  that 
a  forest-wide  detailed  reinventory  would  show  that  the  forest 
cannot  sustain  the  450  cut.     Again,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Forest  Service  to  press  for  a  lower  allowable  cut  from 
Congress  to  assure  that  sustained  yield  can  be  achieved. 
Regarding  para  4,  page  37.  there  is  no  way  that  I  can  beleive 
the  Tongass  can  sustain  a  long  term  cut  of  700  mmbf/yr.  I 
don't  think  that  even  450  is  sustainabl..    Any  long  range  yield 
projections  should  state  the  type  and  quality  of  timber  to 

be  harvested  and  also  the  manner  and  extent  to  which  multiple 
uses  will  be  protected. 

A.  Regarding  para  1  page  41,  accuracy  of  timber  inventories 
has  a  major  effect  on  determining  the  allowable  cut.  Allowable 
cut  could  exceed  sustained  yield  if  the  data  is  lncorrecct. 

B.  Assumptions  5  &  7  on  page  37  are  true  only  if  federal 
funding  is  available  to  provide  the  necessary  subsidy  for 
marginal  logging,  thinning,  eto. 

C.  Some  assumptions  need  to  be  added  on  page  41: 

(8)  currently  available  timber  inventories  are 
inaocurate. 

(9)  continued  subsidies  will  be  needed  to  supply 
timber  under  the  50  year  contracts,  and 
additional  subsidies  will  be  needed  to  provide 
450  mmbf/yr. 

D.  On  page  88  it  seems  the  Forest  Service  is  acting 
'above  and  beyond  the  call  duty'  required  by  AHI1CA  section 
705  by  offering  a  timber  supply  averaging  464  ambf/yr  through 
1990  when  the  Congress  states  that  a  supply  of  only  450 
aust  be  offered.    The  additional  offering  will  certalmly  be 
detrimental  to  other  forest  uses,  and  indicates  that  the  Region 
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10  office  has  no  real  concern  for  multiple  use. 

E.    Under  'Timber  Goals'  on  page  93,  add: 

(8)  Monitor  the  ability  of  the  forest  to  sustain 
an  annual  cut  of  450  mmbf  so  that  reports 
required  by  AIIILCA  section  706  can  be  prepared 
early  if  warranted  by  conflicts  of  the  annual 
cut  with  multiple  use. 

3.  Advanced  Roading 

We  are  absolutely  opposed  to  advanced  roading.  Advanced 
roading  has  been  used  in  the  past  to  circumvent  public 
participation  in  planning  for  five  year  timber  operating  plans 
for  the  50  year  timber  contracts.    Since  advanced  roading 
predisposes  an  area  to  logging  In  the  immediate  future  prior  to 
thourough  environmental  evaluations  of  the  proposed  sale, 
such  roading  is  contrary  to  the  public  interest.    It  can  only 
be  viewed  as  an  attempt  to  make  other  management  options  for 
a  particular  area  impossible  from  economic  and  planning  (in 
terms  of  time  already  invested  in  sale  planning  and  lack  of 
time  to  prepare  alternatives)  standpoints  when  a  timber  sale 
US  is  prepared  at  a  later  date. 

Advanced  roading  has  also  been  used  to  disguise  the  true 
cost  of  particular  timber  operations  from  the  public;  so  that 
roading  costs  will  not  b«  included  in  the  cost  ox  a  timber: 
operation. 

Advanced  roading  is  improperly  included  in  the  second 
to  the  last  paragraph  on  page  131,  and  should  be  stricken. 
Advanced  roading  has  nothing  to  do  with  achieving  RPS  targets. 
Intensive  management,  such  as  precommercial  thinning  and  use  of 
advanced  logging  systems  are  useful  tools  for  achieving  the 
targets,  but  advanced  roading  Is  not  an  intensive  management 
tool. 

4.    Utility  Logs  and  Har/rinal  Timber 

All  timber  volume  utilized  by  industry,  regardless  of 
its  classification  or  the  biological  growth  rate  of  the  stand 
from  which  it  was  obtained,  should  be  included  in  the  allowable 
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included  in  sale  quantity.  All  material  which  can  be  used 
for  saw  timber  or  for  making  pulp  should  be  charged  against 
allowable  cut  and  contract  volumes,  and  should  be  paid  for. 
Since  industry  is  assured  450  mmbf/yr,  to  the  detriment  of 
other  forest  resources,  it  is  important  that  every  ft'  of 
wood  useable  as  a  raw  material  by  the  industry  be  accounted 
for. 

5.  Fisheries 

A  major  limiting  factor  to  the  size  of  salmon  stocks  Is 
available  freshwater  and  estuarine  habitat.    Logging,  particularly 
at  the  current  annual  yield  on  the  Tongass,  will  be  continually 
damaging  salmon  habitat.     Salmon  habitat  is  obviously  regarded 
as  secondary  in  importance  to  timber  as  a  resource  by  the  Forest 
Service.     One  need  only  look  at  the  recent  AiP  5  year  plan  to 
see  that.    It  speaks  of  the  number  of  stream  miles  logged  on 
one  side,  and  of  the  number  of  miles  logged  on  both  sides, 
and  of  the  percent  risk  of  mass  wasting  into  streams.  logging 
a  certain  volume  is  treated  as  the  given,  and  streams  in  an  area 
must  be  jeopardized  as  necessary  to  get  the  volume. 

Spawning  habitat  gets  some  attention  from  the  Forest 
Service,  but  rearing  habitat  gets  little  protection,  if  any. 
Small  trickles  feeding  spawning  streams  are  often  not  recognized 
as  the  rearing  habitat  they  are,  and  are  totally  obliterated  by 
logging. 

Contrary  to  the  statement  on  page  23,  regulatory  and 
management  policies  cannot  increase  salmon  stocks,  although 
they  night  reduce  the  decrease  in  stocks  that  logging  will 
otherwise  cause.    Habitat  enhancement  can  make  some  contribution 
to  salmon  stocks,  'rut  it  is  questionable  that  it  can  balance  the 
damage  done  to  natural  habitat  forest-wide.    In  particular, 
lake  stocking  is  a  poor  substitute  for  natural  runs  since  it 
is  not  self-sustaining. 

A.    para  4  page  24:    The  standards  referred  to  are  in 
the  Area  Guide,  and  most  have  been  deleted  in  the  Regional  Plan. 

E.     Add  'logging  operations,'  between  'because  of  and 
'community  expansion'  in  paragraph  5  page  25. 
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C.    #6  on  page  25  is  somply  not  true,  unless  buffer  strips 
which  are  absolutely  wlndfirm  axe  left  along  all  of  every 
3tream  on  both  sides  and  unless  all  rearing  areas.  Including 
those  used  when  streams  are  at  flood  stage,  are  scrupulaously 
found  and  protected.    Salmon  stocks  are  now  so  depressed  that 
any  'adverse  effects'  are  significant  when  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  streams  affected  by  logging  each  year  and  in  recent 
history. 

7.  Transportation 

A  statement  is  made  on  page  41  of  the  EIS  with  which 
we  3tror.gly  agree:     "The  result  (of  very  few  intercommunity 
roads)  is  a  lifestyle  characterized  by  neighborlinesss,  self 
sufficiency,  and  a  willingness  to  get  involved  in  community 
affairs.    Many  of  the  hazards  of  modern  life  (overcrowding, 
etc.)  are  uncommon.    This  atmosphere  is  the  raaln  reason  that 
many  individuals  choose  to  live  in  Southeast  Alaska.  Let's 
maintain  that  atmosphere!    Ve  don't  need  more  intercommunity 
roads  and  we  don't  need  new  transportation  corridors  leaving 
the  region. 

So  why  all  the  emphasis  on  roads  on  pages  13  and  61? 
We  Southeastemers  don't  need  or  want  more  roads.     I  disagree 
strongly  with  #4  on  page  61.    Increased  population  will  not 
Increase  the  need  for  roads,  except  within  communities. 

I  also  disagree  strongly  with  £9  on  that  page.  Trans- 
portation corridor  development  is  not  needed  by  our  economy 
and  would  have  extremely  serious  social  impacts  regionally. 
Don't  play  'God'  with  our  lifestyle  by  building  Toads  and 
planning  corridors. 

#10  duplicates  #4  on  page  61. 

8.  Demise  of  the  Area  Guide 

Treatment  of  the  Area  Guide  in  preparing  the  Regional 
Flan  is  Itself  an  issue  of  great  importance.    The  Area  Guide, 
which  was  the  product  of  considerable  public  participation, 
has  been  totally  emasculated,  and  the  non-timber  forest  uses 
it  protected  are  now  endangered. 


3. 
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standards  and  guidelines.    There  la  no  reason  that  the  Area 
Guide  cannot  continue  to  be  used  since  timber  planning  for 
Region  10  is  essentially  timber  planning  for  the  Tongass. 
The  Guide  should  be  applied  region-wide  and  expanded  to 
cover  the  Chugach. 

We  feel  that  the  description  on  page  9  of  what  was  or 
was  not  included  in  the  ZIS  is  not  true.    There  are  very  few 
Area  Guide  changes  which  can  be  called  'minor  clarifications'. 
Changes  to  the  Area  Guide  were  so  sweeping  that  all  changes 
to  Area  Guide  policies  should  be  included  in  the  EIS. 
Management  prescriptions  aimed  at  resolving  major  public  issues 
have  been  deferred  to  'forest  planning'.    The  elimination  of 
guaranteed  policies  regarding  these  major  public  issues  will 
severely  affect  the  management  of  non-timber  resources  through 
out  the  Tongass  Forest.    Therefore,  modification  of  the  Area 
Guide  in  the  manner  contemplated,  as  a  whole,  is  a  major  federal 
action  with  significant  effect  on  the  environment,  and  the 
entire  modification  must  be  the  subject  of  an  EIS,  not  Just  a 
portion  of  it. 

The  Area  Guide  served  as  the  Regional  Plan  up  to 'the 
present,  except  that  it  didn't  allocate  Region  10' s  RPA 
target  allocations  to  the  two  forests.     The  Area  Guide  should 
be  upgraded  to  fit  the  roll  of  Regional  Plan  better  rather 
than  gutting  it  and  incorporating  a  few  bits  and  pieces  in 
a  totally  new  plan    as  is  being  done. 

In  conclusion,  we  find  the  Draft  Alaska  Regional  Plan 
and  its  accompanying  EIS  to  be  grossly  deficient  in  function 
and  substance  and  to  be  misdirected  in  its  intent.    The  Intent 
of  the  plan  should  not  be  to  pave  the  way  for  a  'given'  level 
of  timber  harvest  without  adequate  consideration  for  other 
forest  resources,  but  rather  to  manage  forests  of  the  region 
for  the  maximum  benefit  of  all  forest  resources  without  any 
preconceived  notions    on  superiority  of  one  resource:  *m  the 
others  or  on  the  amount  of  a  resource  which  'must'  be  extracted 
from  the  forest.    AfTILCA  and  the  50  year  contracts  restrict 


the  Forest  Service's  ability  to  freely  manage  the  forest; 
however,  they  do  not  prevent  the  Forest  Service  from  advocatlr; 
appropriate  changes  in  those  constraints  needed  to  protect 
other  forest  resources,  nor  do  they  prevent  the  Forest  Service 
from  performing  multiple  use  management  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  within  the  constraints. 

It  is  our  position  that  the  Forest  Service  is  pursuing 
timber  harvest  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  cut  that  it  is 
not  doing  the  same  for  multiple  use  management.    Also,  that 
the  Forest  Service  chooses  to  ignore  critical  issues,  such  as 
the  deer/logging  conflict,  which  involve  timber  yield  rather 
than  attempt  to  bring  about  the  legislative  or  legal  changes 
necessary  to  resolve  the  issues. 

We  hope  for  a  change  in  this  defacto  Forest  Service 
policy.    We  realize  that  this  policy  was  an  easy  trap  to  fall 
into,  given  historic  situations  in  Southeast  Alaska,  and  hope 
that  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  regional  planning  process 
for  getting  out  of  it  will  be  seized. 

We  have  asked  for  fundamental  changes  in  the  Regional 
Plan,  and  therefore  ask  that  a  second  draft  of  the  plan  be 
prepared, rather  than  a  final  version,  to  facilitate  further 
public  participation. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  ample  time  for  preparing  c omenta 
after  publication  of  the  documents. 
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Mr.  John  A.  Sandor,  Regional  Forester 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
U.S.  Forest  Service 
P.O.  Box  1628 
Juneau,  AK  99802 


Subject: 


FOREST  SERVICE  REGIONAL  PLAN  OEIS 
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NOV    G  198! 
FOREST  SERVICE  0.1. 


Dear  Mr.  Sandor: 

The  State  of  Alaska  has  reviewed  the  Oraft  Regional  Plan  (DRP)  and  accom- 
panying Oraft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (DEIS)  and  offers  the 
following  comments  for  your  consideration.    The  Departments  of  Community 
and  Regional  Affairs,  F1sh  and  Game,  Natural  Resources,  Transportation 
and  Public  Facilities,  and  the  Office  of  Coastal  Management  have  contri- 
buted to  the  development  of  our  unified  statement. 

We  appreciate  the  complex  planning  atmosphere  created  by  the  newly  esta- 
blished Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  (ANILCA)  and  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  (NFMA)  regulations  and  the  difficulty  of 
incorporating  this  new  national  direction  while  also  resolving  pressing 
regional  issues.    Our  recommendations  are  Intended  to  strengthen  the 
Regional  Plan  and  to  improve  participation  and  cooperation  in  future 
planning  efforts.    In  addition  to  our  general  recommendations,  we  have 
also  enclosed  our  page  specific  comments. 

Planning  Direction 

The  major  weakness  that  we  see  in  the  document  Is  that  the  planning 
process,  which  Is  mandated  by  NFMA  to  be  articulated  in  the  regional  plan 
and  then  used  in  subsequent  forest  level  planning,  has  not  been  clearly 
stated  or  Justified.    The  NFMA  and  its  regulations,  as  we  understand 
them,  set  forth  a  process  for  the  development,  maintenance,  and  revision 
of  forest  land  and  resource  management  plans.    Under  the  NFMA  and  the 
Regional  Planning  Act  (RPA),  regional  plans  are  means  to  communicate 
national  and  regional  direction  for  forest  planning..."  (page  4,  Regional 
Plan). 

We  anticipated  that  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  this  national  direction 
and  its  application  to  Region  10  would  occur  In  this  document,  and,  in 
fact,  would  be  a  major  goal  of  the  Plan.    The  Forest  Service  seems, 
however,  to  have  rejected  this  aoproach  and  decided  that  existing  plan- 
ning mechanisms  are  adequate  to  guide  forest  level  planning  efforts. 
The  Plan  states: 
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"Detailed  Process  Guidance,  however,  was  considered  but  eliminated 
from  study  [because]  (1)  a  Forest  Service  Directives  system  already 
exists  that  provides  for  procedural  guidance,  and  (2)  procedural 
guidance  often  requires  frequent  revision  and  updating  as  experience 
is  achieved  and  new  information  obtained.    Placing  such  details  in 
the  Regional  Plan  would  make  revision  needlessly  cumbersome."  (page 
9-10,  OEIS). 

This  appears  to  be  1n  contradiction  with  the  NFMA-FE I S  which  states: 

"The  only  realistic  no  action  alternative  might  have  been  planning 
as  currently  practiced  according  to  direction  in  Forest  Service 
Manual  8200.    The  continuation  of  this  direction  is  clearly  not  what 
Congress  Intended  by  enacting  NFMA."    (Federal  Register  Vol.  44, 
No.  181  Page  53941) 

Since  the  Regional  Plan,  developed  under  NFMA,  sets  precedent  for  the  im- 
plementation of  this  direction  1n  Alaska,  we  are  concerned  about  the  lack 
of  uniform  direction  for  future  forest  level  planning.  Besides  this  pro- 
cedural  concern,  we  also  went  to  address  the  following  substantive  issues. 

Area  Guide/Regional  Plan  Policies 

The  comparative  table  of  Area  Guide  and  Regional  Plan  policies  was  very 
helpful  in  tracking  proposed  changes  in  the  Region's  Standards  and  Guide- 
lines.   We  have  observed,  however,  that  many  of  those  standards  which 
have  been  rewritten  for  "clarification,"  have  become  less  specific  In 
nature,  and  commonly  delete  analytical  or  procedural  guidance.  [Tee 
page  specific  comments).    We  believe  this  lessening  of  substantive  guidance 
will  lead  to  unnecessary  confusion  when  Implementing  and  evaluating  the 
policies.    We  recommend  that  any  Area  Guide  policies  which  are  to  be 
made  less  specific  be  Justified  other  than  by  the  desire  to  "clarify" 
them. 

Prescriptive  Area  Guide  policies  were  identified  as  inappropriate  to 
Regional  Planning  and  referred  to  Forest  Planning  for  review  or  modifi- 
cation.   (OEIS  Appendix  1,  page  1)    We  question  why  these  Area  Guide 
policies  are  considered  inappropriate  for  Regional  Planning  since: 

1)  they  represent  state-of-the-art  knowledge  of  forest  resource 
management  as  determined  through  extensive  State,  public  and 
Forest  Service  discussion,  and 

2)  the  management  standards  and  guidelines  found  appropriate  for  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  (Regulations  Section  219.13)  are  of 
a  prescriptive  and  detailed  nature. 

The  Regional  Plan  has  developed  a  process  for  reviewing  the  existing 
Standards  and  Guidelines  at  the  forest  level  (ORP  page  99).    The  plan 
specifically  identifies  TLMP,  Phase  I  as  the  vehicle  to  accomplish  this 
for  the  Tongass  forest.    We  suggest  that  this  process  for  review  of 
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prescriptive  Policies  be  applied  1n  the  Chugach  forest  as  well.    It  would 
also  appear  preferable  to  not  defer  the  existing  Area  Guide  policies  to 
the  forest  level,  but  to  incorporate  them  Into  the  Regional  Plan.  Then, 
the  process  identified  on  page  99  of  the  Plan  can  be  used  to  review  the 
guides  at  the  forest  level  and  to  change  those  policies  1f  necessary. 
This  would  acknowledge  the  considerable  and  cooperative  effort  that 
resulted  in  the  Southeast  Area  Guide,  while  giving  appropriate  forest 
level  discretion.    At  a  minimum,  we  recommend  that  the  Forest  Service 
develop  an  interim  document  which  contains  the  "deferred"  Standards  and 
Guidelines  and  outlining  the  review  process  to  be  followed  at  the  forest 
level  if  changes  are  contemplated.    This  would  avoid  confusion  as  to  the 
Standards'  and  Guidelines'  applicability  until  reviewed  and/or  modified 
by  forest  planning. 

Issue  Identification  and  Resolution 

Issues  were  evaluated  against  criteria  to  determine  which  issues  or 
concerns  would  be  used  to  guide  preparation  of  the  Regional  Plan.  The 
second  of  three  issue  evaluation  criteria  states: 

"The  Issue  1s  regional  In  scope  and  cannot  be  resolved  1n  either  a 
Forest  Plan  or  at  the  national  level. ..and  can  be  partially  resolved 
within  the  existing  authority  of  the  Regional  Forester."  (page  Z, 
DEIS,  page  8  DRP) 

Through  this  evaluation  process,  eight  major  public  issues  and  one 
"management  concern"  were  identified  as  relevant  to  regional  planning. 
Yet,  the  summary  of  these  Identified  Issues  (Chapter  1  ORP,  DEIS)  elimi- 
nates six  of  the  issues  for  further  consideration,  citing  passage  of 
national  legislation  or  forest  planning  as  the  places  for  their  resolu- 
tion.   Ue  recommend  a  review  of  this  Issue  Identification  process,  with 
particular  attention  given  to  the  following  two  major  State  concerns. 

The  conflict  between  old  growth  timber  harvest  and  wildlife  habitat  re- 
mained an  identified  Issue  through  the  evaluation  (DRP  page  14,  DEIS 
page  8).    However,  the  old  growth  issue  analysis  concludes  "Resolution 
of  this  Issue  1s  not  within  the  scope  of  the  Regional  Plan."    (DRP,  page 
11,  OEIS  p.  4).    ue  believe  that  the  Regional  Plan,  a  directive  document 
for  two  National  Forests  which  is  responsive  to  the  public  interest, 
should  address  this  issue.    To  the  extent  resolution  Is  found  to  be 
inappropriate  for  Regional  Planning,  the  reasons  for  this  decision  should 
be  displayed  and  Interested  readers  should  know  which  specific  forum 
will  be  used  to  resolve  the  issue. 

Another  issue  which  we  believe  should  have  been  Included  In  the  Regional 
Plan  Issue  resolution  section  1s  the  timber  harvest  level.    The  Issue  of 
timber  production  levels  concludes  that  the  harvest  level  which  can  be  su- 
stained on  National  Forest  Lands  has  been  "resolved  by  existing  legisla- 
tion."   (DPR  page  12,  DEIS  page  5).    The  State  recognizes  the  mandates  of 
ANILCA  and  the  4.5  billion  board  feet  indicated  therein.    However,  we  do  not 
believe  this  has  permanently  settled  the  Issue.    In  ANILCA,  Congress  also 
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told  the  Forest  Service  to  evaluate  the  4.5  billion  boardfeet  quota  and 
report  back  on  Its  findings.    (ANILCA  Sec.  706)    A  more  detailed  expression 
of  the  State's  position  on  the  reoulred  evaluation  appears  1n  my  enclosed 
October  12,  1981  letter  to  you  on  the  draft  Study  Plan  required  under  Sections 
705  and  706  of  ANILCA.    In  that  letter,  I  also  outlined  State  concerns  over 
Interpretation  of  the  450  million  board  feet  annual  and  4.5  billion  board 
feet  per  decade  target  harvest  figures  cited  1n  ANILCA.    Although  the  level 
of  cut  has  been  established,  the  State  is  very  attentive  to  how  the  4.5 
billion  board  feet  target  is  Interpreted  and  Implemented  and  1s  committed 
to  Its  objective  re-exarainatlon  under  sections  705  and  706.    We  believe 
that  the  Implications  of  these  two  sections  should  be  made  clear  to  readers 
of  the  Regional  Plan. 

Summary 

We  recommend  the  Regional  Plan  provide: 

1)  an  analysis  of  changes  1n  operation  procedures  1n  Region  10  resulting 
from  NFHA  regulation  and  ANILCA  direction  and  methods  for  Regional 
Implementation  of  these  new  procedures. 

2)  the  Incorporation  of  prescriptive  Area  Guide  policies  Into  the  Regional 
Plan  with  procedural  direction  for  their  review  and  modification  1n 
Forest  Planning.    As  a  minimum,  these  policies  and  direction  should 

be  developed  Into  an  Interim  addendum  to  the  Plan  pending  a  forest 
level  review  and/or  revision. 

3)  an  analysis  of  the  wildlife  habitat/timber  harvest  regional  Issues, 
and  a  display  of  the  mechanism  for  subsequent  resolution  of  this 
Issue  at  the  Forest  level. 

4)  a  more  complete  analysis  of  the  national  direction  for  the  timber 
harvest  level  and  related  studies,  and  Identification  of  the  Regional 
Issues  surrounding  timber  harvest  levels  which  remain  unsettled  or 
which  require  further  evaluation  and  analysis. 

Shortcomings  are  to  be  expected  In  a  plan  drafted  since  the  recent  passage 
of  such  significant  legislation  as  Alaska  has  witnessed.  We  have  attempted 
to  Identify  those  gaps  that  we  believe  will  become  Increasingly  evident  and 
Important  as  subsequent  forest  planning  actions  occur  (i.e.,  TLM?  revision 
In  1983,  Chugach  plan  to  be  completed  by  1985).  The  resolution  of  appropriate 
regional  Issues,  and  the  Identification  of  uniform  forest  planning  direction 
from  the  region  1s  of  considerable  Importance  to  all  interested  parties. 

The  State  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  Regional  Plan 
and  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  what  we  believe  can  be  a  more  respon- 
sive and  effective  policy  document.    We  look  forward  to  the  continued  State- 
federal  cooperation  which  you  have  helped  foster. 


Mr.  John  Sandor 


November  6,  1981 


Sincerely 


James  M.  Souby 
Director 


Enclosure  to  State  of  Alaska's  November  6,  1981  letter  to  John  Sandor  on 
the  Draft  Alaska  Regional  Plan. 


The  following  page  specific  comments  are  grouped  according  to  the  area  of 
State  comments.    All  page  references  relate  to  the  Oraft  Regional  Plan 
unless  the  DEIS  1s  cited. 


PLANNING  DIRECTION 


Page  3  (fourth  paragraph)  Under  "Stage  2:  a".    In  the  document  we 
could  not  find  Region  10's  share  of  Sitka  black-tailed  deer  output. 
Reference  1s  made  to  wildlife  habitat  Improvement  In  terms  of  thou- 
sands of  acres.    Improvement  was  not  defined  In  terms  of  a  base  nor 
was  an  explanation  provided  as  to  how  these  Improvements  were  deter- 
mined. 


Under  "Stage  2:  b."    The  last  sentence,  "A  test  of  relevancy  1s  whether 
the  forests  need  the  Issues  resolved  at  the  regional  level  to  guide 
their  planning"  would  be  more  meaningful  if  a  resolution  of  Issues 
were  possible  somewhere  1n  the  planning  process. 

Page  13  and  14  "...  Update  of  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide."    The  Forest 
Service  admits  that  resolution  of  the  wildlife  issue  would  require 
■major  policy  changes",  however,  they  also  state  that  the  Regional  Plan 
1s  not  the  place  for  resolution.    Again,  we  need  to  know  exactly  where 
this  Issue  will  be  resolved. 

Pages  88-89.    No  mention  is  made  In  these  tables  of  the  output  goals 
for  w1 Idl 1 fe.    We  assume  that  wildlife  populations,  particularly  those 
species  Hke  deer,  will  decline.    The  only  output  for  wildlife  In  the 
program  is  habitat  Improvement  which,  1n  light  of  the  lack  of  research 
effort  to  assess  its  effects,  could  be  misleading.    As  pointed  out  1n 
NFMA  regulations  of  1979,  219.10  (b)  (9),  maintenance  or  Improvement 
of  fish  and  wildlife  are  points  that  should  be  addressed  In  the  Regional 
Plan. 


Pages  88,  89  and  90.    This  distribution  of  Regional  program  targets 

and  dollars  to  Forests  and  areas  lacks  economic,  social  or  environmental 

analysis,  and  alternative  program  consideration.    [NFMA  regs.  21».5(f) 

1.  2.  (9);  (h);  (1)] 

Pages  1Q2-I08.    The  same  figures  are  used  for  'Anadromous  F1sh  Improve- 
ment" for  each  of  the  forest  areas.    We  would  be  interested  1n  knowing 
upon  what  these  figures  are  based  and  whether  the  differences  in  the 
potential  of  each  of  the  four  areas  have  been  considered. 
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Paqe  112.    (2)(b)    The  Area  Guide  standard  has  been  changed  from 
"Commum ty  preferences  will  represent  our  Integral  factor  In  Forest 
Service  decisions..."  to  the  Regional  Plan's,  "Identify  and  consider 
community  preference..." 

(2)(c)    Area  Guide  reads:    "Alternatives  developed  during  the  planning 
process  must  reflect..."  to  the  Regional  Plan's  "Develop  alternatives... 
that  reflect  community  needs  and  preferences..." 

In  each  case,  we  feel  this    weakens  the  role  of  community  involvement, 
and  does  not  correspond  to  the  identified  Issue  of  balancing  local 
needs  with  national  and  regional  demands. 

Page  112  19.    The  general  formula  for  economic  efficiency  must  be 
defined  to  ensure  uniform  Implementation  and  maximize  State  and  federal 
communication. 

Page  112  1*9,  alO.    Ue  suggest  that  the  significant  changes  1n  output 
also  be  compared  to  a  similarly  developed  base  program. 

Pages  112-113.  The  Department  of  Community  and  Regional  Affairs  1s 
general ly  supportive  of  the  Human  and  Community  Development  policies 

1.  2,  3,  6,  10,  and  11,  and  1s  interested  1n  assisting  in  their 
Implementation. 

Page  120.    1.    We  assume  the  Forest  Service  1s  willing  to  change 
thei  r  activities  as  a  result  of  coordination. 

2.  Me  concur  and  encourage  It's  use. 

3.  This  language  is  a  significant  change  from  that  which  was  agreed 
upon  in  the  Area  Guide  which  states  In  part:  "Wildlife  resources  are 
to  be  considered  no  more  or  less  important  than  the  other  renewable 
resources  of  the  National  Forest."  The  Implications  of  this  change 
are  far  reaching.  Primarily,  it  could  allow  the  Forest  Service  to 
arbitrarily  set  habitat  levels,  thus  relegating  wildlife  populations 
to  that  level  regardless  of  State  goals. 

4.  We  agree. 
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AREA  GUIDE  CHANGES 

The  following  Area  Guide  Policies  have  been  referred  to  Forest  Planning. 
See  recommendations. 


aendix  page 

Guide  # 

Proqram 

1-8 

#1 

Water 

1-9 

#4 

Water 

1-11 

#6 

Fish 

1-12 

#7b 

F1sh 

1-15 

#9 

Fish 

1-20 

#s 

Wildlife 

1-20 

#6  details 

Wildlife 

1-21 

#7 

Wildlife 

#8 

Wildlife 

1~24 

#10 

Wildlife 
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Additional  DEIS  comments  on  Appendix  1  follow. 

i-a  n 


1-15.  1-15 

1-23 

1-32 


#9d 
#6 


Should  be  in  ESTUARIES  AM)  TIDAL 
MEADOWS.    The  parameters  for 
assessing  these  affects.  1e) 
organic  accumulation  and  leachates. 
have  been  deleted.    We  do  not 
believe  this  clarifies  the  Standard. 
An  Important  source  of  data  for 
the  upcoming  State  tldellnes  planning, 
which  will  focus  on  potential  log  dump 
sit*  Identification.  1s  being  eroded. 

Weakens  statement  from  existing 
Area  Guide  policy,  "designates"  vs. 
Regional  Plan  "considers" 

Pages  out  of  order. 

Reason  for  change  unclear. 

Reason  for  change  not  stated. 


A?? 


1-33  and  #2  The  NFMA  regulations  which  replace 

1-34  #3b,e  area  guide  standards  should  be 

displayed. 

1-36  #7  Relationships  between  #3  t  #7  unclear 

1-38  #14  We  encourage  you  to  Include  Area  Guide 

Policy  #14  with  the  exception  of  the 
words  "...small  clearcuts  and...". 

HABITAT/HARVEST  (Planning  Direction  comments  1,  3,  5,  S  10  also  apply) 

1.  Page  11  (first  paragraph).    Extenstve  study  of  predator  prey  relation- 
ships tn  old  growth  vs.  second  growth  has  not  been  done.    However,  ini- 
tial work  on  Vancouver  Island  suggests  that  as  islands  of  old  growth 
become  small  and  fewer,  deer,  during  heavy  snow  years,  will  congregate 
in  these  stands.    Predators  such  as  wolves  can  thus  concentrate  1n 
these  areas  and  conceivably  have  a  greater  than  normal  impact  on  the 
deer  population. 

2.  "age  26  third  paragraph).    We  refer  the  drafters  of  this  document  to 
the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game's  Division  of  Game's  policies  on  intro- 
duction of  non  native  wildlife.    ("Alaska  Game  Management  Policies", 
Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  May  4,  1973) 

3.  Page  27  (second  paragraph).    Old-growth  forest  has  been  Identified  as 
important  winter  deer  habitat  in  southeast  Alaska;  on  Vancouver 
Island,  British  Columbia;  on  the  Olympic  Peninsula,  Washington;  and 
in  western  Montana.    The  reasons  are:    uneven-aged,  old  growth  has  a 
well  developed  understory  which  provides  abundant  forage  for  wintering 
deer.    During  periods  of  snow  accumulation,  these  forests  with  their 
high,  broad  canopies  intercept  significant  amounts  of  snow.  Snow 
depths  under  old  growth  canopies  are  often  1/2  to  1/3  as  deep  as 
accumulations  in  openings  such  as  muskegs  or  clearcuts.  Although 
clearcuts  initially  produce  an  abundance  of  forage,  during  winter 
snow  accumulations  they  are  buried,  thus  forage  is  more  available  1n 
the  forest.    Once  a  clearcut  becomes  dominated  by  conifers  (about 
15-25  years  in  southeast  Alaska),  deer  forage  is  eliminated  or  greatly 
reduced  throughout  the  rest  of  the  rotation.    For  75  to  B5  percent 

of  the  rotation  period  deer  forage  1s  essentially  eliminated.  Thus, 
even  in  areas  where  snowfall  is  minimal,  removing  true  uneven-aged 
old-growth  forest  significantly  reduces  deer  carrying  capacity. 
Snow  is  obviously  a  greater  factor,  where  the  snow  1s  deeper. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  recent  research  findings  from  Admiralty  and 
CMchagof  Islands  are  not  representative  of  the  Tongass.  Interestingly, 
work  by  Rose  on  Annette  Island  and  Ooerr  in  Thomas  Bay  support  the 
findings  that  uneven-aged  old  growth  Is  Important  winter  deer  habitat. 


101 


The  fact  that  soma  small  Islands,  which  have  been  heavily  clearcut, 
currently  have  high  deer  populations,  does  not  mean  that  old-growth 
forest  1s  poor  habitat.    Level.  Sokolof  and  similar  islands  are  1n 
early  (and  productive  of  deer  forage)  serai  stages.    We  would  expect 
deer  populations  to  do  well,  considering  that  the  last  five  to  ten 
years  have  been  comparatively  mild  In  terms  of  winter  snowfall. 
However,  following  a  heavy  winter  or  closure  of  the  conifer  canopy, 
the  populations  can  be  expected  to  decline  sharply.    Basically,  the 
deer-old  growth  relationships  described  for  Alaska,  B.C.  and  elsewhere 
suggest  that  old  growth  Is  more  productive  deer  habitat  than  even-aged 
second  growth  during  anytime  of  the  year  and  that  old  growth  Is  more 
productive  habitat  then  clearcuts  when  snow  accumulates. 

4.  Page  29  (second  paragraph).    The  Regional  Plan  states  "The  most  Im- 
portant research  needs  are  for  Information  on  spedes/habttat 
relationships  to  Improve  and  validate  the  wildlife  habitat  relation- 
ships program  and  the  development  of  sllvlcultural  treatments  that 
benefit  wildlife."    Current  studies  on  black-tailed  deer/forest 
habitat  relationships  need  to  be  expanded  to  determine  how  deer  and 
other  old  growth  dependent  species  respond  to  different  timber  harvest 
techniques  and  prescriptions,  or  adapt  to  modifications  In  their 
environment. 

Yet  Appendix  1-1  does  not  include  the  Research  Standards  S  Guidelines 
stating  "Research  policies  have  not  been  significantly  changed."  We 
are  concerned  that  the  Forest  Service  keeps  suggesting  that  the 
detrimental  effects  of  clearcuttlng  and  the  resulting  second-growth 
forest  may  be  overcome  through  some,  as  yet  untested,  practice. 

5.  Page  29  (third  paragraph).    "Provisions  are  made  In  each  timber 
harvest  area  to  retain  a  portion  of  old-growth  forest  habitat  to 
meet  wildlife  and  other  resource  needs."    This  statement  Implies  that 
the  retention  factors,  selected  by  the  Regional  Forester,  are  suffi- 
cient to  supply  wildlife  as  It  now  exists.    More  correctly.  It  should 
be  stated  that  retention  of  a  portion  of  the  old  growth  will  probably 
maintain  significantly  reduced  populations  of  wildlife.    More  flexi- 
bility 1s  necessary  for  on-the-ground  resource  assessment  and  site- 
specific  determination  of  retention  areas.    The  Regional  Forester 
should  provide  the  process  for  these  site  determinations. 

Additionally,  many  of  the  same  acres  are  claimed  as  satisfying  the 
needs  of  different  resources.    Thus,  In  spite  of  the  language  stating 
that  wildlife  will  be  "treated  no  more  or  less  equal"  than  timber,  it, 
as  well  as  other  non-timber  resources.  Is  afforded  only  secondary 
values. 

6.  Page  36  (second  paragraph).    There  Is  no  question  that  during  snow-free 
winters  and  other  seasons  of  the  year,  these  low-volume,  generally  non- 
commercial forest  stands  are  used  by  many  species  of  wildlife.    We  do 
want  to  point  out  that  during  winters  with  heavy  snow  accumulation 
these  stands  are  of  no  use  to  those  species  that  are  present,  such  as 
deer.    These  low-volume  stands  do  not  replace  the  high-volume  stands 
that  do  provide  the  best  habitat  during  heavy  snow  winters. 
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Paqe  117.    Item  5a.    The  statement:    "The  FHKU  1s  managed  as  a  resource 
no  more  or  less  Important  than  other  resources"  concerns  us  because 
the  value  of  the  fish  habitat  1n  certain  areas  exceeds  the  value  of 
other  resources.    Soeclal  considerations  should  be  given  to  protecting 
the  fish  habitat  1n  these  Instances.    NFHA  regulations,  Sec.  219.13(e), 
provide  a  discussion  of  this  habitat  area  which  1s  more  detailed  than  the 
Regional  policy. 

Page  120. 

Item  5.    In  November  of  1978  the  Commissioner  of  the  Department 
of  F1sh  and  Game  sent  a  memo  to  the  Regional  Forester 
outlining  the  Department's  stand  on  desired  levels. 
This  position  has  not  changed  since  then. 

Item  6.    We  refer  the  Forest  Service  to  the  Department's  policy 
manual  for  our  position  on  species  introduction  and 
transplants. 

Item  7.    Again,  <e  emphasize  that  policies  and  guidelines  for 
wlldllfe-old-growth  forest  relationships  as  well  as 
their  resolution  should  be  spelled  out  1n  the  Regional 
Plan. 


Items  7a  and  b. 


Items  7c  and  d. 


We  encourage  action  on  these  standards  and 
guidelines. 

Tremendous  amounts  of  data  are  needed  before 
meaningful  standards  can  be  set.    In  addition, 
NFN.A  regulations  are  rather  explicit  in  referring 
to  maintenance  and  Improvement  of  habitat  for 
indicator  spec1es[1n  219.12(g)], 


We  encourage  the  Forest  Service  to  reaaln  cognizant 
of  cumulative  Impacts  on  «ildllfe  habitat  and  apply 
the  concept  to  timber  sales  throughout  the  Alaska 
Region. 

We  concur 


HHBER  HARVEST  LEVEL 

1.  Page  3  (first  paragraph).    The  1980  RPA  recommended  outputs  for  timber 
•ere  based  upon  1977  figures.    It  is  our  understanding  that  present 
timber  inventory  figures  can  be  interpreted  to  suggest  thet  the  1977 
timber  volume  figures  were  overestimated. 

2.  Rage  12  (second  paragraph).  The  details  of  the  process  for  determining 
"Departure"  from  substantial  yields  should  be  outlined  for  general 
information. 


\0 


ippendix  0.    we  recognize  that  the  Regional  Plan  should  fully  incorpo- 
rate tne  orovlstons  of  ANILCA  and  ask  that  Title  II  of  ANILCA  (Trans- 
portatlon and  Utility  Systems.  In  and  Across  and  Access  into  Conser- 
vation „nits^  ae  summarized  and  Included  m  this  appendix. 


3.    Page  37  (fourth  paragraph).    Current  timber  Inventory  figures  strongly 
suggest  to  us  that  timber  volumes  were  overestimated  when  timber  harvest 
levels  were  set  for  TIMP  S  ANILCA.    A  factual  portrayal  of  the  latest 
Inventory  volumes  and  how  they  might  extrapolate  to  the  rest  of  the 
forest,  would  be  helpful.    A  discussion  of  the  inventory  update  process 
to  support  the  congressional  report  required  by  ANILCA  wouuld  also  be 
useful . 

OTHER 

1.  Page  59  (first  paragraph).    We  agree  that  the  State  does  nave 
responsibility  for  "planning,  project  development,  design  and 
ccnstructlon"  of  regional  highways  and  facilities.    This  is  especially 
true  since  federal  budgetary  constraints  and  policy  are  limiting  the 

role  federal  transportation  agencies  can  play  in  developing  transportation 
facilities. 

In  this  same  paragraph  we  ask  that  the  phrase,  "regardless  of  land  and 
resource  allocations"  be  deleted.    We  do  not  believe  decisions  regarding 
intercommunity  access  and  State  transportation  facilities  can  be  made 
Independent  from  these  allocations.    A  broader  policy  issue  that  has 
surfaced  and  is  being  addressed  1s  the  question  of  "what  1s  the 
appropriate  State  role  as  a  provider  of  public  goods  and  services  to 
support  private  resource  development?". 

2.  Page  123  (first  paragraph).    We  suggest  that  you  add  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  to  the  agencies  with  which  you  coordinate  the  planning 
and  decision  making  process.    They  have  statutory  responsibilities  1n 
estuaries  and  are  now  beginning  work  on  an  area  plan  for  southeast 
Alaska  tldelands. 


3.  Page  151.    This  Is  an  area  1n  which  the  Department  of  F1sh  and  Gam  1s 
SI  1 1 ing  to  work  very  closely  with  the  Forest  Service.    We  concur  that 
adequate  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  Forest  Service  activities  are 
essential.    The  Office  of  Coastal  Management  1s  also  Interested  1n 
coordinating  with  this  program. 

4.  Appendix  C.    Appendix  C  lists  relevant  legislation  and  should  be 
amended  to  include  the  federal  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  (CZMA) 
of  1972  and  the  Alaska  Coastal  Management  Act  (ACMA)  of  1977.  The 
CZMA  mandates  that  federal  activities  in  the  coastal  zone  should  be 
conducted,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  consistent  with  approved 
state  programs.    The  ACMA  established  the  Alaska  Coastal  Management 
Program  (ACMP)  which  was  federally  approved  in  197g.    The  ACMP  Includes 
guidelines  and  standards  for  the  development  of  local  coastal  manage- 
ment programs  and  the  conduct  of  activities  1n  the  coastal  zone.  As 
the  State  and  the  Forest  Service  have  recently  concluded  the  develop- 
ment of  an  MOU  regarding  coastal  management,  the  Forest  Service  may 
wish  to  attach  the  MOU  for  regional  guidance  to  forest  supervisors 

as  an  appendix  to  this  Plan. 
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1980-1981 


NOV 


■TO* 

0  1931  ^  ^C- 

Est.  1932 


FOREST  SERVICE  O.j. 


P.  0.  Sox  71 
Petersburg,  Alaska  99633 
November  1,  198l 


John  4*  Sander 
Regional  Forester 
USB A  Forest  Service 
■  P.  0.  Box  1628 
JuQstu,   Use  Ha  99802 

AITEHTIOM:  Regional  Plao 

Dear  Hr.  Sandor: 

^To.j— .  The  Southeast  Area  Guide  and  the  Tongass  Land  Gee  Management 
Plan  were  the  best  1  have  read  in.  some  2.5  yaara  of  reviewing  For- 
«st  Service  documents.    There  were  serious  deficiencies  in  toes,  h  rww*t 

i*^-*"ysnd  1  Qad  ti o ped  thess  would  be  addressed  and  correetsd  in  the 
Regional  Plan. 

I  ao  dismayed  to  find,  however,  the  changes  proposed  will 
^7n^Ucnooletely  gut  the  policies  outlined  in  these  documents.  Instead 
J^TZ™,0'  correcting  the  overemphasis  on  timber  aa  the  dominant  resource 

la  the  Tongass  Forest,  we  find  a  preferred  alternative  that  will 
■v"*^™"convert  the  forest  to  a  pulp  tree  fara. 

Cmj°~*  No  adjustments  have  been  made  in  the  allowable  cut  to  conform 

<££~£"to  the  re-inventory  figures  that  show  a  much  lower  timber  volume 
T?^,,,.,,  than  that  of  TLUMP.    No  adjustments  hare  been  mads  in  allowable  cut 

to  allow  for  necessary  wildlife  habitat  or  for  protection  of  the 
T^ZZwt  ishery. 

£2T"  The  Forest  Service,  while  stressing  the  mandated  **50  million 

T<-£ ~  board  feet  annual  cut,  la  Ignoring  that  part  of  the  Alaska  Lands 
STjoo— *et»  Sec-  7°^  (•)  that  requires  reporting  as  to  the  ability  of  the 

land  to  maintain  this  cut.     It  also  lgnorea  706  (b)  as  to  what  la 
^»*^o  be  done  to  protect  the  fish  and  wildlife  in  the  forest. 

The  Forest  Service  has  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  nan- 

dated  ^50  million  board  feet  cut.    This  was  presented  In  TLUMP  as 
l^T^fce curate  data  and  it  may  well  have  been  the  best  information  avail- 
EJ£J£.*v-ble  at  the  time.    Vow  the  Forest  Service  naeds  to  recognixa  and 

report  on  the  reinventory  figures  aa  they  proceed. 
w^^T*         An  apparent  attempt  has  bean  made  to  show  that  the  available 
*Tc™ -timber  baae  baa  been  reduced  by  the  creation  of  the  wilderness,  ar earn.  f-^PV 

TLUMP,  however,  provided  for  a  little  more  acreage  than  that  created  ■' 
~w.it*.  b7  the  Alaska  Lands  Act.    It  also  provided  for  more  acres  of  forest. 

After  all,   the  only  really  good  forested  areas  designated  aa  wild- 

eraess  are  Admiralty  Island  and  Petersburg  Creek. 


While  the  wilderness  areas  wa  got  through  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  are 
beautiful  and  well   deserving  of  protection,   let'a  face  it.     We  got  a  lot 
of  rock  and  ice.     The  main  areas  where  acreage  was  increased  by  AWILCA 
are  Russell  Fjord,  South  Beranof,  Stikine  LeConte,  Tracy  Arm. 

Related  to  the  (undated  **50  million  annual  cut,   is  the  issue  of  the 
S*t0  million  dollar  subsidy.     The  Forest  Service  needs  to  recognize  that 
the  day  may  come  when  budgetary  realities  require  the  U.  5.  treasury  to 
stop  the  subsidy  to  an  export  industry,  half  of  it  foreign  owned. 

Another  issue  the  Plan  fails  to  address  ia  that  of  the  Raid  Brothers 
timber  sale  lawsuit.     I  have  in  the  past  personally  protested  the  award- 
ing of  timber  aales  to  what  were  so  obviously  "dummy"  corporations.  The 
Forest  Service  cannot  possibly  have  been  unaware  of  what  was  going  on. 
The  issue  of  cancelling  these  50  year  contracts  should  be  addresoad. 

The  National  Forest  Management  Act,  Sec.  l*f  (a)   (1)  (2)   (3>  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  tske  such  action  as  he  may  deem  approp- 
riate to  obviate  collusive  practices.     The  Regional  Plan  should  address 
how  the  Forest  Service  intends  to  prevent  such  abuses  in  the  future. 

Almost  all  of  the  small  independent  loggers  and  mills  were  put  out 
of  business  by  the  collusive  practices  of  LPK  and  ALP.     How  wa  find  the 
Forest  Service  still  reluctant  to  make  timber  sales  for  the  rsally  indepen- 
dent small  operators  still  surviving. 

In  the  Bohemia  timber  sale  scoping  document,  for  example,  we  find  the 
following  statement  that: 

"First  development  activity  usually  precludes  smaller  timber 
sales  due  to  high  initial  investment  costs. " 

With  such  attitutes  the  Forest  Service  helps  put  small  operators 
out  of  business*. 

AREA  Guide 


The  msjor  deficiency  in  the  Regional  Plan  is  a  thorough  "gutting"  of 
Southeast  Area  Guide  policies.     Heaven  knows  the  Gaide  is  not  perfect,  am 
many  of  ua  who  worked  hard  to  secure  stronger  policies  realize.    The  main 
problem  with  the  Guide,  however.  Is  that  few  if  any  of  the  policies  have 
been  implemented  in  practice. 

Area  Guide  policies  should  have  been  made  the  foundation  on  which  the 
Regional  Plan  was  baaed.     Forest  planning  should  take  these  guidelines, 
address  the  concerns  expressed  by  the  public  and  by  other  federal  and 
State  agencies,  strengthen  the  policies  and  guidelines  and  make  them  more 
specific  to  esch  area  of  the  forest. 

What  is  being  proposed,  however,   is  a  complete  revision  of  the  Guide. 
This  does  nothing  to  meet  IfFMA.  requirements  for  s  Regional  Plan*  Since 
the  Regional  Plan  is  apparently  Intended  to  replace  the  Guide,   the  pre- 
scriptive standards  snd  guidelines  should  not  have  been  eliminated.  Leav- 
ing decisions  as  to  guidelines  for  the  protection  of  other  resources;  soil, 
water,  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  etc.,  to  local  forest  supervisors  and 
district  rangers  will  result  in  disaster. 


Iasue:     Possible  Adverse  Impacts  to  Fisheries  from  Timber  Harvest 


The  most  serious  weakness  in  the  Southeast  Area  Guide  was  the  fail- 
ure to  provide  for  wind  firm  leave  strips  along  salmon  streams.  This 
issue  hss  still  not  been  addressed  and  we  can  expect  continued  degradat- 
ion of  fish  habitat.     The  assumption  made  6,  page  25,  is  simply  not  trus. 
Clearcuttlng  in  itself  decreases  the  available  fish  habitat. 

Forest  Service  policies  are  concerned  with  "enhancement"  and  "restor- 
ation"    when  the  primary  concern  should  be  ptotactioc  of  the  natural  stream 
environment  and  watersheds.     In  practice  very  little  protection  has  been 
given  to  fish  streams. 

On  page        we  find  the  startement  that  "maintenance  of  a  productive 
habitat  for  sport  fish  can  be  achieved  through  existing  standards^'  Zet 
we  find  these  existing  standards,   inadequate  though  they  have  been  through 
lack  of  implementation  or  inadequacies,  have  been  either  deleted  or  refer- 
red to  Forest  Planning  which  is  virtually  the  same  thing.     (DEIS  1-10-1-17) 

Existing  standards  and  practices  have  not  maintained  a  productive 
sport  fish  habitat  in  many  formerly  important  streams.     Among  these  I  men- 
tion the  following: 


Sarkar 

Thome  River 
Salmon  Bay 
Ratz  Harbor 


Harris  River 

Hatchery  Creek,  Lake  Bay 

Red  Bay 

Calder  Bay 


Luck  Lake 
108  Creek 
Staney  Creek 
Kadafce 


Natural  habitat  quality  and  quantity  will  diminish  primarily  due  to 
logging  activities  along  with  other  land  use  development. 

Giving"fish  habitat  needs  equal  consideration,  with  other  resources" 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  considering  them  "no  more  or  no  less  important 
than  the  other  renewable  resources." 

All  of  the  Area  Guide  policies  omitted  should  be  reinstated.  The 
policies  need  to  be  strengthened  and  implemented.     The  issue  of  leave 
strips  along  streams  naeds  to  be  addressed. 

The  Regional  Plan  does  nothing  to  resolve  the  issue,  contrary  to 
IfFMA  and  what  protective  policies  we  had  have  been  eliminated. 


Issue:  Conflicts  3ecv*een  the  Harvest 
Hebitattp.  10  -  11,   Regional  ''lan) 


if  Old  Growth  Timber  and  Wildlife 


Other  than  recognizing  that  this  is  an  issue,   the  subject  is  dismiss- 
ed on  the  pretext  that  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  Regional  Plan. 
This  has  been  identified  as  a  major  public  issue  and  tocsmply  with  nTMA 
it  Qas  to  be  addressed. 

The  Wildlife  Section  of  the  Area  Guide  was  one  of  Its  best.  Changes 
made  to  these  policies  (DEIS  1-19  -  1-25)  do  nothing  to  resolve  the  issue. 
In  some  instances  intent  I3  changed  with  the  stated  purpose  of  "clarificat- 
ion".    In  others  it  is  referred  to  Forest  Planning  that  Is  the  same  thing 
as  deleting  it. 


The  beat  way  to  "improve" 
leave  it  alone. 


wildlife  habitat  in  southeast  Alaska  is  to 


The  Forest  Service  is  deceiving  the  public  in  indicating  that  "ailvi- 
cultural  and  thinning  prescriptions"  in  even  aged  100-125  year  old  timber 
stands  can  even  approach  the  wildlife  requirements  provided  by  old  growth 
forests. 

The  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  snd  Game,   the  Board  of  Gams  and  the  Wild- 
life Society  have  all  requested  that  cutting  in  old  growth  forests  needed 
for  wildlife  habitat  be  deferred. 

As  noted  earlier,   it  was  Forest  Service  timber  volume  figures  in  TLUMP 
that  led  tco  the  mandated  ^50  million  board  foot  yearly  cut.     The  Congress 
now  needs  to  be  advised  that  these  figures  are  inaccurate.     There  is  simply 
not  enough  volume  available  unless  other  resource  values,  primarily  wildlife, 
are  written  off. 

Not  only  will  more  reatrictive  regulations:  be  necessary  due  to  hunting 
pressure  (Regional  Plan,  p.  32.  3.)  but  will  be  primarily  duo  to  reduced 
game  populations  resulting  from  loss  of  habitat. 

The  section  on  resesrch  programs  p.  78-8**  doesn't  give  any  ides  of 
actual  research  programs.     For  example,  what  in  heaven's  name  does  b.  on 
page  80  mean? 

b.     Wildlife  habitat.     The  habitat  requirements  of  many  species 
of  game  and  non-game  animals  need  to  be  known  to  assess  the 
effects  on  habitat  of  such  activities  as  timber  harvesting  . 
Some  activities  that  are  destructive  to  habitat  if  misapplied 
may  have  negligible  effects  if  properly  applied.  Certain 
practices  have  the  potentisl  for  improving  habitat. 

If  such  information  is  available,  the  research  supporting  this  state- 
ment needs  to  be  summarized  and  the  reference  listed. 

Unfortunately,   the  really  significant  research  that  has  been  done  on 
the  impact  of  clearcutting  on  deer  is  being  ignored  in  practice.     Any  re- 
search that  has  implications  for  reduction  of  timber  harvest  is  ignored  or 
buried  in  the  files.     Some  effort  is  even  being  made  to  discredit  the 
studies  in  which  the  Forest  Service  participated. 

At  the  ssme  time  we  see  incomplete  and  inconclusive  studies  used  to 
justify  continued  bad  timber  practices. 

The  eectlon  on  Wildlife,  page  92,  again  says  nothing  of  the  need  to 
protect  wildlife  habitat.     M  6  for  example,  provides  for  encouraging  re- 
search but  if  some  old  growth  is  not  saved  during  the  time  the  studies  con- 
tinue, the  whole  exereise  will  have  been  a  waste  of  time  and  money.  Enough 
is  already     known  of  the  dependence  of  deer  on  old  growth  forest  to  halt 
logging  of  winter  habitat. 

Bald  eagle     (Regional  Plao,  p.  121.  8) 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  research  indicates  that  the  100  meter  zone 
around  eagle  nest  trees  is  inadequate.     The  Forest  Service  needs  to  bring 
its  policy  for  protecting  nest  tfeees  into  line  with  these  researh  findings. 
Eagles  also  require  perching  trees  and  these  are  not  always  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  nest.     These  need  to  be  identified. 
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Estuaries  and  Tical  Meadows,  Regional  plan  pages  93,  125.   DEIS  1-26  -  1-32 

The  section  of  the  Area  Guide  on  Estuaries  and  Tidal  Meadows  was  one 
of  the  good  ones,     father  than  using  these  policies  and  guidelines  as  a 
oast,   the  Forest  Service  has  again  eliminated  the  protectee  provision* 
with  the  juatificatioas  of  "clarification"  or  referral  to  Forest  Planning. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  on  page  93  to  indicate  ho*  tidal  meadows 
and  estuaries  are  to  be  protected  in  forest  planning. 

Whether  the  Forest  Service  recognizes  it  or  not,  management  of  our 
estuaries  is  a  major  issue  snd  the  policies  in  the  Guide  should  be  retain- 
ed and  enforced-.     Badly  needed  are  the  Guide  policies  in  regard  to  log 
transfer  and  storage  sites.     Few  if  any  of  the  applications  for  these 
sita3  aeet  the  Guide  criteria.     Ia  this  the  reason  the  policies  are  being 
eliminated? 

Non-conforming  sites,  even  those  where  grounding  occurs  at  every  low 
tide  are  not  being  phased  out. 

Current  practice*  have  caused  damage  to  estuaries  and  marine  life. 
There  is  also  damage-  to  logs  by  teredos  and  other  marine  borers,  loaa  of 
logs  in  storage  and  towing.     The  pulp  mill  in  Sitka  aaa  complained;  of 
damage  to  equipment  from  salt  in  the  logs.     The  obvioue  solution  is  dry 
land  storage  and  barging.     It  is  becoming  increaaingly  difficult  to  find 
an  unspoiled  bay  or  core  in  southeast  Alaska  that  has  not  been  logged,  has 
no  logging  camp  in  it  or  is  not  being  uaed  for  log  storage. 

Private  timber  eoopanies  ia  British  Columbia  are  facing  the  problem 
and  are  converting  to  barging  operation*.     My  impression  is  that  the  tim- 
ber industry  here  does  not  want  to  make  any  further  long  term  investment*. 
They  went  only  to  "cream"  the  beat  of  the  timber  from  our  fore«t,  aaortize. 
their  investment  and  jet  out* 


heading  the  Regional  Plan  and  the  accompanying  DEIS  makes  it  obvious 
that  Multiple  Use  in  the  Tongaaa.  i*  to  remain  a  myth.  The  whole  emphasis 
of  thia  plan  i*  to  get  out  the  •*  SO  million  board  foot  annual  cut. 

The  fact  that  this  will  damage  almost  all  other  forest  resource*, 
contrary  to  the  Multiple  Use  and  National  Forest  Management  Acta  is  not 
recognised.     dearcutting,   aa  practiced,  ha*  not  protected  aoil,  water- 
shed,  recreation,   scenic  or  fish  and  wildlife  values.     On  ateep  unstable 
slopea  that  have  been  cut,  the  timber  reaource  has  not  been  maintained 
in  a  productive  state. 

Area  Guide  policies  should  have  been  retained  and  implemented  on,  the 
ground.       Using  the  excuse  that  N7MA  regulation*  replaced)  the  Area  Guide 
policies  (DEIS  1-33)  i»  e  poor  excuse  for  eliminating  those  policies, 
particularly  2.  a.  -  d. 

The  management  intensity  outlined  in  the  preferred  alternative  will 
convert  Alaska's  National  forests  into  pulp  tree  farm*.  There  ia  no  way 
this  can  be  done  without  sacrificing  our  flab  and  wildlife.  |«£<& 

It  is  uaelesa  to  talk  (p.        DEIS)  of  the  Forest  Service  being  fully 
committed  to  working  with  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  ia  reeolvlng 
the  logging/wildlife  issue  and  at  the  ssaa  tine  plan  for  tree  far*  aan- 
agement  that  will  eliminate  wildlife  habitat.     There  is  no  way  the 


preferred  alternative  can  be  said  to  meet  wildlife  need*. 

NTH*,  specified  100  acres  as  the  maximum  size  limit  of  created 
openings  (Segional  Plan,  p.  128)  yet  wildlife  biologiat*  have  stated 
that  ko  acres  should  be  the  maximum  size  if  wildlife  needs  are  consider- 
ed.    In  addition  to  this  cleareut  six*,  according  to  the  discussion  oa 
page  131«  aa  area  adjacent  to  a  cleareut  can  be  logged  when  trees 

in  the  cut  over  area  have*  reached  5  feet  in  height! 

Just  what  is  meant  by  3.  p.  129  on  Diapersal  and  size  Variation  of 
Tree  Openingal 

"Openings  will  be  locsted  to  achieve  the  desired  combination 
of  multiple  objectives.     Distribution  of  openings  over  time 
will  conform  to  a  total  compartment  multi-entry  layout  plan 
and  be  scheduled  taking  into  consideration  the  assumptions 
used  in  the  analytical  allocation  model." 

Thi*  is  gibberish.     It  should  be  rewritten^n  clear,  conciae  language 
to  aay  just  what  the  Forest  Service  intend*  to  do.      In  bow  many  years, 
to  be*  precise,  will  there  be  no  old  growth  forest  left  in  an  area? 

On  page  37  of  the  Regional  Plan  we  find  the  following: 

"The  maximum  sustained  timber  harvest  for  lands  being  managed 
for  timber  production  (with  constraint*  applied  to  meet  aultlple- 
uae  objective*)  is  approximately  700  MKBF  per  year,  loag-raage 

sustained  yield  This  will  not  be  obtainable  until  all  the 

regulated  conmercial  forest  land  ia  under  management....* 

I  interpret  this  to  mean  that  all  the  LtTD  III  and  17  and  probably 

most  of  the  L0"D  II  landa  will  have  beea  cut  over  by  the  end  of  110 

years. 

There  are  certainly  more  economical  and  leaa  destructive  way*  to 
produce  pulp  than  by  logging  a  virgin  foreat  or  waiting  out  a  100  -120 
year  rotation  period.      It  also  make*  no  sense  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  be  subsidising  pulp  production. 

The  forest  Service  has  to  face  the  fact  that  when  the  old  growth 
foreat  is.  gone,  the  good  aswlog*  will  be  gone  wits  It.    These  aawlog* 
fros  old  growth  are  the  foreat  product  ia  demand.     Timber  from  second  or 
third  growth  ia  Washington  and  Oregon  is  not  producing  good  lumber. 
Haven't  you  aeen  2  x  **a  with  only  three  side*,  plywood  with  pitch  pock- 
eta  and  large  grain  board*?    There  ia  no  us*  in  pretending  that  th* 
Tongass  on  100  -  120  year  rotation*  is  going  to  produce  lumber  that  will 
be  in  demand*  pulp  ye*  and  partlcleboard  probably  but  this  can  be  prod- 
uced much  more  easily  and  cheaply  in  areas  with  shorter  rotations.  So 
whether  the  cut  ia  1*50  or  700  million  aaaually,  you  ar*  still  not  going 
to  have  lumber  I 

As  logging  operation*  move  more  and  more  onto  marginal  land  it  is 
veryqueationabi*  that  even  100  -  120  year  rotations  caa  be  maintained. 
1  have  seen  12  inch  spruce  that  was  over  100  years  old.      Perhaps  pulp 
logging  of  these  ssall  tree*,  even  if  subaidized,  caa  be  profitable  but 
I  doubt  it. 

The  queation  of  a  poaeible  future  loas  of  the  federal  subsidy  needs 
to  be  discuased.    How  will  the  tisb.r  indu*try  operste?    What  .tumpag* 
-ill  be  requiraa?    Who  will  pay  for  the  road.?    with  pr..*nt  federal     y  £q 


deficits  and  budget  cuts,  it  will  be  very  surprising  if  the  Congrea* 
does  not  eventually  stop  thi*  drain  on  the  federal  treasury.  Low 
stumpage  constituted  a  subsidy  to  the  industry  even  prior  to  passage 
of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act.     Stumpage  prices  need  to  reflect  market 
valuee.     As  noted  in  the  3eid  Bros,  timber  sale  lawsuit,  collusive 
practices  resulted  in  ncn-competetive  bidding  and  kept  prices  low.  If 
the  industry  had  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  logs  and  scaling  was  done  at 
the  site  pernapa  there  would  not  be  so  much  waste  and  th*  wood  cut  would 
:e  utilized. 

Cn  page  37  it  i3  implied  that  the  IkO  million  subsidy  ia  for  advance 
roading.     This  is  inaccurately  protrayed  aa  an  intensive  management  tool 
and  it  is  not.     It  is  just  another  subsidy  to  make  deficit  sales  attract- 
ive to  timber  companies.     Pre  roading  is  also  a  way  to  remove  areas  from 
consideration  as  wilderness  or  LUD  II  classifications. 

All  trees  harvested  should  be  included  in  the  allowable  cut  and 
counted  toward  the  **50  million  board  foot  cut.     Utility  and  cull  logs  are 
uaed  for  pulp  in  any  event  and  this  sivea  the  timber  industry  a  pulp 
wood  supply  over  and  above  the  ^*50  million. 

Other  issues  not  addressed  are: 

whether  the  cheap  timber  from  subsidized  federal  sales  may  not 
compete  unfairly  with  that  from  private  lands  where  th*  owners  have 
to  make  a  preiit, 

Whether  the  50  year  timber  sale  contracts  should  b«  cancelled  as 
a  result  of  evidence  produced  in  the  Seid  Bras,  timber  sale  lawauit, 

The  need  to  renegotiate  these  50  year  contracts  as  required  by 
NFHA.  in  the  event  they  cannot  be  cancelled  outngnt. 

Forest   Pest  Mana recent ,    Segional  ^lan,   p.  67 

There  is  a  need  to  recogaize  that  a  change  from  even-aged  manage- 
ment to  a  different  silvicultural  system  that  maintains  uneven-aged 
stands  will  reduce  the  potential  for  serious  insect  attacts. 

Another  need  is  to  recognize  that  dearcutting  results  in  the  loss 
of  insectivorous  birds  that  play  a  major  role  in  natural  insect  control. 

Us»  of  pesticides  also  results  in  a  decline  in  insectivorous  birds 
and  the  destruction  of  predatory  insects. 

Soils 

Timber  sales  go        in  spite  of  recommendations  by  soil  scientist* 
that  soil  damage  will  occur  if  certain  slopes  are  logge>d. 

There  should  be  no  logging  or  road  building  on  slopes  greater  than 
75"*  regardless  of  approval  by  Forest  Supervisors.     All  over  the  Tongass 
we  see  logging  and  roads  on  these  oversteep  slopes.     We  also  see  erosion, 
landslides  and  gullying.     We  see  poor  regeneration. 

In.  the  DEIS.  (1-5)  *e  find  that  specific  provisions  in  the  monitor- 
ing and  inventory  process  for  soila  have  been  eliminated.     There  is  no 
way  this  can  be  justified  aa  "clarification"  or  with  the  excuse  the  con- 
tent is  included  in  the  Tixoer,  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  eleaente. 

The  Area  Guide  policies  themselves  were  inadequate  in  practice.  They 
need  to  be  strengthened  to  actually  provide  protection  for  soils,  the  |a£C 
basic  forest  resource.     More  than  anything  else  the  pollclea  in  the  Guide* 
need  to  be  implemented.     They  should  certainly  not  be  dropped. 
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Water       (1-3  -1-9.  DEIS-) 

Again,  on  the  grounds  of  clarification,   the  Forest  Service  has 
deleted  specific  policies  that  are  needed  to  protect  water  quality. 
The**  changes  do  noting  to  "clarify"  and  are  contrary  to  NFHA  require- 
ment*. 

Air 

The  discussion  on  air  should  at  least  recognize  its  poor  quality  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  two  pulp  mills  and  near  at  least  on*  cant  mill.  It 
was  forest  service  policy  in  the  first  place  that  brought  these  mills  to 
southeast  Alaska.     The  least  that  can  be  done  now  is  to  recognize  some 
of  the  adverse  effects  of  this  policy.     More  is  needed  than  evaluation 
of  local  source*.     Trees  are  being  damaged  and  killed  in  the  vicinity  of 
both  mills.     Airshed  integrity  i*  already  being  violated. 
Econoaic   Development  and  Social  Stability 

1  number  of  issues  are  Ignored  here.  The  Forest  Service  first  of 
all  needs  to  face  the  fact  that  th*  Tongaas  contribute*  nothing  to  the 
national  supply  of  wood  products. 

The  timber  industry  rather  than  contributing  stability  to  same 
communities  has  caused  a  boos  and  bust  situation.     Compared  with  commun- 
ities with  a  diverse  economy {Ketchikan  and  Wrangell,   for  example,  that 
have  depended  too  much  oa  pulp  and  cant  mills  have  found  their  own  econ- 
omy fluctuating  with  world  market  demands  for  lumber  and  pulp. 

The  type  of  timber  industry  that  developed  along  with  the  collusive 
preetlcea  of  the  pulp  mills,  actually  contributed  to  social  instability 
by  forcing  local  mills  and  logging  operator*  out  of  business.     This  fur- 
ther contributed  to  dependence  on  a  single  industry  economy. 

The  Forest  Service  needs  to  update  its  information,  ac  the  issue  of 
"Balance  of  Trade."    The  Tongass  Forest  does  not  exist  in  a  tacuua.  It 
has  to  be  viewed  in  the  context  as  part  of  the  timber  industry  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.     As  long  as  we  continue  to  export  raw  materials,  pulp 
and  cants,  and  import  finished  lumber  and  "newsprint"  mostly  from  Canada, 
it  ia  hignly  unlikely  we  can  have  anything  but  a  deficit  in  the  balance 
of  trade. 

Human  and  Community  Development 

It  will  be  a  refreshing  change  indeed  if  the  Forest  Service  doea 
begin  to  coordinate  its:  activitiee  with  local  community  desire*. 

To  date,  in  spite  of  Area  Guide  policies,  every  small  community 
that  has  opposed  a  Forest  Service  activity  haa  been  ridden  over  rough- 
shod. 

The  change  in  -ording  (DEIS-  1-2)  is  not  clarif icstion.     2.b.  ia  a 
change  in  the  direction  the  Forest  Service  will  take  in  cases  where  it* 
programs  conflict  with  community  desires.    To  identify  and  consider  is 
not  the  same  thing  aa  making  community  pref erencea. . .an  integral  factor 
in  Forest  Service  decisions..." 

The  Area  Guide  requires  that  "alternative*  developed  during  the 
planning  procesa  muscrtflect  community  needs  and  preferences..."  This 
is  not  the  same  thing  at  all  aa  2.c.  that  ; alternatives  will  "reflect 
community  needs  and  preferences."     Obvioualy  the  Foreat  Service  intamda 
to  circumvent  local  concerna  if  theystand  in  the  way  of  timber  sales, 
roads  or  other  development.     Tnts  is  contrary  to  NFKA» 
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Recreation 


Forest  Service  policies  od  lands  classified  as  LUD  II  should  have 
been  discussed.     These  laada  are  very   important   for   the  future  of  road- 
less recreation.     Present  policies  appear  directed  toward  either  dis- 
regarding or  eliminating  this  land  classification. 

The  section  in  the  Regional  Plan,  p.  137-139,   says  nothing  as  to 
how  the  Forest  SerTlce  intands  to  implement  any  of  the  policies  needed 
to  protect  recreational  values.      I  suspect  ^  l8  and  19  on  page   138  re- 
garding, "non  recreational  developments"  will  have  the  most  weignt. 

£  11  has  never  been  implemented  and  it  needs  to  be.     Our  anchorages 
have  been  steadily  lost,   small  boat  routes  are  largely  logged,  recreat- 
ional Deacnes  in  some  areas  are  piled  high  with  drift  logs  and  ones 
great  sport  fish  streams  and  lakes  have  been,  clearcut  to  the  banks- 
Trails  nave  been  wiped  out  by  logging  or  have  been  replaced  by  roads- 
under  Transportation,  p.  ol„  8.  the  assumption  is  made  that  recreational 
boating  will  continue  to  increase.     Something  needs  to  be  done  to  protect 
our  remaining  unspoiled  bays  and  anchorages. 

To  the  contrary  >n  effort  has  been,  made  ia  timber  sals  environmental, 
statements  to  sell  the  public  on  the  recreational  values  of  logged  lands. 

^ildernssa. 

Consideration  needs  to  be  given  to  the  management  of  those  areas 
classified  LUD  I  ia.  rLUMP  and  not  included  la  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  as 
wilderness. 

Transportation 

The  forest  service  equates  transportation  with  roads.  'Why? 

Public  and  community  response  to  the  Ere  llama ry  Transportation 
Plan,  for  Southeastern  Alaska  was  the  "recommendation  that  attention  be 
directed  at  maintaining  and  improving  the  region's  existing  air  aad 
ferry  service." 

The  recommendation  mads  by  the  study  teas,   Southeastern  Alaska 
Transportation  Plan,  June  1980,  p.  6-10,     was,  as  follows: 

"...that  regional  demand  for  surface  transportation  between  coamun- 
lties  in  Southeastern  Alaska  be  mat  by  improving  services  provided 
by   the  Alaska  Marina  Highway  System," 

Stste  of  Alaska  response  to  the  1971*  DEIS  for  the  Petersburg  to 
Kake  rosd  proposal  pointed  to  the  oaay  negative  impacts  of  road  construct- 
ion, among  them: 

human  activities  causing  fire,  litter  and  improper  gargage 
disposal  resulting  in  problem  bears 

decline  in  the  quality  of  sport  fishing  due  to  increased  pressure 

loss  of  wildlife  ana  wildlife  habitat  with  decrease  in  the  quality 
of  the  hunting  experience 

the  amount  of  wildlife  and  wildlife  habitat  are  inversely  dependent 
on  ease  of  human  access. 

the  current  need  for  a  highway  is  not  commensurate  with  the  anticip- 
ated construction  and  environmental  costs. 


In  conclusion,   there  is  no  question  that  the  changes  made  to  Area 
Guide  Policies  by  the  Regional  Plan  are  major  and  completely  gut  the 
protective  policies  of  that  document.     It  is  a  completely  unsatisfactory 
substitute  for  the  Area  Guide  and  if  these  changes  are  to  be  mads,  an 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  is  required. 

This  plan  needs  to  be  re-written  incorporating  and  strengthening 
the  Ares  Guide  policies  and  guidelines  snd  adding  those  policies  required 
by  NFMA.. 

The  Area  Guida  was  developed  for  the  Tongass  and  its  policies  should 
not  be  scrspped. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Mrs.  Dixie  M.  Bands 


vice  president  for  southeast  Alaska,   Federation  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs 
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NOV  [,  b.,  - 
FOREST  SERVICE  0.1. 


John  A.  Sandor 
Regional  Forester 
ATTN:  Regional  Plan 
USDA  Forest  Service 
PO  Box  1628 
Juneau.  Ak 

Dear  Hr^^SoV: 

The  Wilderness  Society  has  reviewed  with  Interest  the  Alaska  Region 
Draft  Plan  and  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement.  Me  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  make  known  some  of  our  concerns  and  offer  suggestions  for 
your  consideration  in  the  Final  Plan. 

Soil ,  Air  and  Water 

We  strongly  support  the  Forest  Service's  programs  for  monitoring 
soil  and  water  degradation  resulting  from  land  management  activities  and 
stabilizing  and  restoring  areas  where  damage  has  occurred.    "New  methods 
for  erosion  and  sediment  control"  (DRP,  p. 22,  paragraph  4)  are  no 
substitute  for  prevention,  however,  and  a  strong  program  and  budget 
commitment  needs  to  be  made  to  Identifying  and  mapping  unstable  and 
erodable  soils  to  preclude  any  damaging  development.    Considering  that 
the  fisheries  constitute  a  major  portion  of  the  Alaskan  economy,  the 
same  sort  of  preventive  inventory  and  close  monitoring  should  be  done  on 
highly  sensitive  fish  habitat  throughout  the  national  forests  as  well  as 
on  municipal  watersheds. 

Fisheries  Habitat  Protection 

On  p. 25  the  Region  Plan  makes  the  assumption  that  fisheries  habitat 
quantity  and  quality  will  diminish  because  of  community  expansion  and 
otner  permanent  land  use  developments  and  that  remaining  habitat  will 
have  to  support  all  desired  level  of  fish  production.    This  makes  it 
absolutely  essential  that  the  Forest  Service  achieve  its  goal  (DRP, 
p. 92)  of  maintaining  and  enhancing  the  capability  of  National  Forest 
lands  and  water  to  produce  and  sustain  fisheries  populations  as  a 
compensatory  measure  for  areas  where  habitat  quality  has  been  or  will  be 
diminished.    The  Draft  Plan  further  states  (p. 25)  that  no  significant 
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impacts  will  occur  1f  all  available  precautionary  measures,  Including 
measures  to  Insure  "proper  stream  temperatures,  dissolved  oxygen  levels, 
adequate  cover,  minimal  sedimentation  and  free  passage  for  fish"  are 
taken.    If  fish  habitat  on  the  national  forests  1s  to  be  not  only 
protected  but  enhanced,  then  this  is  the  course  which  must  be  taken. 

Wildlife/Timber  Conflicts 

All   research  to  date  seems  to  indicate  that  the  retention  of 
substantial  areas  of  old-growth  forest  is  vital   to  the  continued 
survival  of  the  Sitka  black-tailed  deer.    Seemingly  overlooked  in  this 
analysis  is  this  species'  function  as  an  Indicator  species  and  the 
possibility  that  other  less  visible  species  are  also  being  threatened  by 
a  policy  of  wholesale  or  accelerated  liquidation  of  old-growth.  The 
deer's  roie  as  an  inaicator  species  makes  it  counter-productive  to  too 
closely  tailor  the  old-growth  management  plan  to  the  specific  needs  of 
the  deer,  i.e.   the  degree  to  which  the  deer  depend  only  on  the 
snow-1ntercept1on  function  of  an  old-growth  forest.    Associated  plant 
and  animal  communities  may  depend  on  other  aspects  of  old-growth  and 
those  aspects  must  not  be  overlooked.    Old-growth  retention  should  be 
developed  and  established  at  the  regional  level  and  should  address 
wildlife-related  concerns  in  addition  to  black-tailed  deer  habitat 
needs. 

Paragraph  4  on  p.  27,  DRP  points  out  that,  in  light  of  the  4.5  BBF 
per  decade  mandate,  timber  that  cannot  be  cut  from  low  elevation, 
high-volume  stands  that  are  the  best  winter  wildlife  habitat  must  be 
obtained  from  a  much  larger  area  of  high-volume,  higher  elevation  stands 
(important  for  summer  range)  with  other  inherent  environmental  impacts. 
Again  this  would  indicate  that  4.5  BBF  per  decade  is  too  much  timber  to 
expect  from  a  forest  which  is  also  required  by  law  to  manage  for 
multiple  use. 

We  disagree  with  the  statement  on  p. 11  that  the  resolution  of  the 
wildlife/ timber  issue  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  Regional  Plan. 
NFMA  Sect.  219.9(c)  states  that  the  Regional  Plan  must  Issue  guidelines 
"for   resolving   major   public   issues  and  management  concerns.  . 
.identified  through  public  participation."    The  wildlife/timber  conflict 
is  one  of  the  foremost  public  issues  facing  the  region  and  has  long  been 
a  point  of  sharp  contention  between  the  Forest  Service,  state  and  local 
agencies  and  the  public.    This  issue  was  also  outside  the  scope  of  the 
Tongass  Land  Management  Plan  and  we  can  only  wonder  1f  the  Forest 
Service  intends  to  address  it  at  all.    It  1s  appropriate  and  essential 
that  the  Regional  Plan  develop  guidelines  for  the  resolution  of  this 
issue  that  truly  reflect  concerns  from  outside  the  Forest  Service,  such 
as  those  of  the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  that  have  been 
dutifully  reprinted   in   the  Plan  but  often  ignored  in  management 
direction  and  implementation. 

Timber 

It  is  clear  that  much  of  the  Region  Plan  1s  geared  toward 
extracting  the  4.5  billion  board  feet  (8BF)  of  timber  per  decade 
mandated  by  the  Alaska  Lands  Act.    While  this  situation  1s  unique  to  the 
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Tongass   it  does  not  negate  the  legal  requirement  that  this  national 
forest  too  be  managed  to  orotect  and  ennance  resources  for  all  of  tne 
multiple  jses.     (It  should  be  noted  here  that  tne  rorest  Ser/ice's 
interpretation  of  "maintain  the  timber  suooly"  (ANILCA,  Sec.  705(a))  ss 
requiring  them  to  out  enough  timoer  jo  for  sale  so  that  at  least  450 
»SF/yr  is  cut,  is  not  the  only  interpretation.    Congress  did  not  :ntend 
that  tne  southeast  Alaska  timber  industry  snouid  ooerate  totally  outside 
market  forces,  cutting  450  !*BF/yr  wnen  demand  is  so  low  that  't  must 
aeflate  tne  jrice  of  its  products  in  order  to  sell  them.    The  alternate 
interpretation  views  tne  requirement  far  "supply'  to  be  similar  to  tne 
water  'supoly"  of  a  reservoir.    The  suoply  is  there  if  needed;  if  rot, 
it  oeccmes  oart  of  tne  suoply  for  the  following  /ear.    The  'ongass  is 
reouireo  only  to  nave  450  HMJF/yr  available  for  nar/est. )    If  it  oeccmes 
apparent  that  this  lavei  of  timber  output  cannot  :e  sustained  without 
significant  :amage  to  wildlife,  fisheries,  aesthetics,  water  ouality  or 
recreational  opportunities,   it  is  tne  responsibility  of  the  ;orest 
Service  to  report  this  to  Congress  (ANILW  Sect.  706(a))  for  a  possible 
Ocwnward  revision  of  tne  statuto-y  timber  quota. 

Despite  ANILCA,  the  Forest  Service  is  still  reouired  to  oroviae  "'or 
a  forest  structure  that  will  enaole  oerpetual  timoer  harvest  of  the  long 
tern  sustained  yield  caoacity  (Sect.  219.12(d)).    As  it  stands  now,  tne 
Forest  Service  is  charting  a  course  toward  tne  liquidation  of  all 
old-growth  forest  and  the  eventual  -emoval  of  more  marginal  stands. 
£ven  then  shortfalls  in  inventory  may  make  it  impossible  to  maintain 
4.5  3BF7decade  without  returning  to  previously  harvested  stands  that 
haven't  reached  culmination  of  mean  annual   increments  at  projected 
rotations  of  100-125  years. 

lie  1.5  B8F  per  decade  mandate  is  not  sacrosanct  and  was  not  meant 
to  oe  the  centerpiece  around  wmcn  all  3ther  resource  lemancs  must  oe 
made  to  fit,  as  is  implied  by  the  direct,  declarative  statements  in 
paragraph  2  of  p. 12  and  paragraph  3  on  p. 37.    This  olan  will  guide 
management  of  Alaska  national  forests  "or  a  decade  to  come,  in  wnich 
Congress  may  act  to  revise  this  harvest  level.    Tne  forest  plans  snouid 
be  cirected  to  display  alternative  harvest  levels  in  the  forest  plans 
just  as  in  tne  other  9  regions. 

ANILCA  aooropriated  S40>  million  annually  to  "maintain  the  timoer 
supply  from  the  Tongass  National  Forest"  [Sec.  "05(a)),  not  for  "advance 
roaas  and  timber  stand  improvement"  as  stated  on  a. 37,  paragraph  3. 
While  these  activities  may  oe  comoonents  of  a  program  for  maintaining 
tne  timber  suoply,  there  are  other  important  components,  sucn  as 
reforestation  of  oacklcggeo  areas,   that  snouid  oe  displayed  and 
discussed  in  the  Regional  Plan.    While  it  will  oe  some  years  oefore 
commercial  narvests  can  ot  made  on  currently  regenerating  stands,  it 
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seems  that  far  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  S40+  million  1s  being  spent 
on  roads  rather  than  on  increasing  yields  from  the  present  regulated 
forest  area.     (We  do  not  agree  with  the  Forest  Service's  extensive 
approach  to  forest  management  wnereln  250-300  miles  of  new  road  must  be 
constructed  each  year  to  access  enough  old-growth  to  fulfill  the  quota.) 
Notwithstanding  Region  10's  exemption  from  the  economic  guidelines  of 
Sect.  6(k)  of  the  NFMA.  it  is  senseless  to  throw  away  the  public's  money 
building  extremely  expensive  roads  to  access  less  and  less  valuable 

stands  of  timber.    According  to  the  graph  on  DRP,  p.F-27  less  than  15" 
of  the  commercial  forest  land  supports  iO  MSF  or  more  timber  per  acre. 
Graphs  on  ORP  pages  F-28  and  F-29  project  lands  of  steadily  lower 
volumes  per  acre  being  cut  from  a  sharoly  increasing  area  over  the  next 
few  decades.     Even  considering  the  100  years  needed  for  sawtlmber 
rotations,  such  a  policy  of  extensive  forestry  based  on  roadbullding 
rather  than   intensive  forestry  based  on  silviculture  would  be  so 
shortsighted  as  to  be  a  mockery  of  sustained  yield  resource  planning  and 
a  travesty  of  the  Forest  Service's  fiscal  responsibility  to  the  public. 
A  much  greater  budget  and  manpower  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
Intensified  management  of  the  highly  productive  and  economically 
accessible  areas  that  have  already  been  logged,  rather  than  on  the 
accelerated  sprawl  of  roads  in  search  of  mlnable  timber.  Maintaining 
the  timber  supply  and  the  methods  employed  to  do  so  are  major  concerns 
1n  the  region  and  nationally.    All  components  of  this  program  should  be 
described  in  the  Regional  Plan  summary  of  the  Analysis  of  the  Management 
Situation  and  Resource  Goals  sections  and  should  have  specific  output 
targets  for  each  component  outlined  in  the  program  outputs  chart. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  Forest  Service's  extensive  construction  of 
access  roads  far  in  advance  of  timber  sales.    As  past  experience  in 
Region  10  has  shown,  this  1s  more  often  an  attempt  to  quickly  road  areas 
not  now  in  reserved  status  In  order  to  preclude  the  areas'  being 
considered  in  the  future  for  roadless  management  than  1t  1s  an  effort  at 
sound  and  efficient  forest  management.    In  a  number  of  cases,  lengthy 
"access  roads"  have  been  constructed  and  followed  by  one  or  two  token 

timber  sales,  only  to  be  abandoned  for  years  while  roed  construction 
continued  busily  elsewhere.    The  NFMA  (Sec.  8(b))  and  Forest  Service 
regulations  (36  CFR  219.13  (b)(12))  require  that  such  access  roads  be 
revegetated  within  ten  years  of  the  termination  of  a  contract,  permit  or 
lease  unless  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  permanent  road  and  1s  part  of  the 
plan  for  the  National  Forest  Transportation  System.    If  the  roads  are  to 
be  used  as  permanent  roads,  they  should  appear  1n  the  program  outputs 
(p. 89  -  the  total  mileage  of  permanent  road  given  1n  the  draft  plan  for 
the  entire  region  for  1982  was  10  miles).    It  1s  doubtful   that  the 
construction  of  250-300  miles  of  non-permanent  access  roads  annually 
will  be  either  necessary  or  consistent  with  the  law. 

One  effect  of  such  an  ambitious  road  construction  program  that  1s 
much  less  apparent  to  the  public  1s  the  degree  to  which  1t  will  allow 
the  Forest  Service  to  exploit  Its  exemption  from  the  economic 
constraints  of  NEPA  (Sec.  6(k)).    Enough  road  could  be  constructed  In 
the  next  10  years  to  service  timber  sales  for  the  next  100.     In  the 
event  that  the  public  some  years  hence  becomes  sufficiently  incensed 
over   timber   industry  subsidization   in  Alaska  to  amend  the  6(k) 
exemption,  roads  will  be  already  in  place  and  timber  sales  that  wouldlj*' 
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have  been  Impossible  deficits  if  road  costs  had  been  attributed  to  them 
will  be  within  the  law  and  priced  attractively  for  timber  bidders.  The 
proposed  level  of  access  road  construction  1s  an  irresponsible  and 
surreptitious  use  of  public  funds  and,  if  the  objective  is  Indeed  to 
simply  contribute  to  maintaining  the  timber  supply,  should  be  cut  at 
least  be  half. 

Standards  and  Guidelines 

We  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  continued  use  of  20  cubic  feet  per 
acre  per  year  wood  production  to  classify  lands  as  suitable  for  timber 
production.    This  definition  has  no  economic  basis  whatsoever  and, 
despite  Region  10's  present  exemption  from  NFMA  economic  guidelines,  a 
concern  for  the  responsible  management  of  public  resources  should 
continue  to  make  this  a  consideration.    Region  10  Is  still  subject  to 
NFMA's  other  guidelines  for  determining  timber  suitability  such  as  the 
land's  capability  to  recover  to  full  stocking  within  5  years  and  its 
capability  of  undergoing  "logging  and  other  forest  management  practices, 
using  available  technology,  without  irreversible  damage."   Many  of  the 
lands  capable  of  producing  only  between  20  and  50  cu.ft./ac/yr  which 
should  be  screened  out  on  that  basis  will  probably  remain  a  part  of  the 
timber  base  simply  to  make  1t  possible  to  obtain  4.5  BBF  per  decade. 
Keeping  these  marginally  productive  tlmberlands  as  part  of  the  timber 
base  Inflates  the  allowable  annual  harvest  calculation  and  sustains  the 
Illusion,  originated  by  the  Forest  Service's  current  Inventory  of  these 
areas,  that  the  Tongass  National  Forest  can  sustain  the  harvest  level 
assigned  In  ANILCA.    A  realistic  appraisal  of  resource  capabilities  1s 
needed  before  the  forests'   long-term  productivity  Is  diminished  in 
pursuit  of  an  ill-wrought  and  untenable  goal. 

We  would  like  to  see  a  minimum  biological  growth  potential  of  50 
cu.ft./ac/yr.    Unfortunately,  neither  this  nor  any  other  alternative  to 
the  Forest  Service  preferred  alternative  appears  1n  the  draft  EIS 
Oesplte  the  NFMA  Regulations'  requirement  to  provide  a  "reasonable  range 
of  alternatives"  there  are  many  of  the  standards  and  guidelines  for 
which  only  one  or  two  alternatives  are  displayed.    This  should  be 
changed  to  make  the  Regional  Plan  consistent  with  the  NFMA  Regs. 
Failure  to  examine  reasonable  alternatives,  such  as  the  50  cubic  foot 
^aMDc'cir  Ci972)')teS  *  v1ol"lon  of  NEPA-  v-  Morton.  458  F. 

The  term  "utility  log"  1s  never  defined  In  either  the  draft  Region 
flan  or  draft  EIS,  but  1t  can  apparently  be  used  for  sawtlmber  and/or 
P"'E  (D"S'  f>-,60>-    Likewise,  no  Indication  is  given  as  to  the  volume 
that  utility  logs  have  represented  in  the  past  or  are  anticipated  to 
represent  in  the  future,  important  information  for  choosing  between 
alternatives  B  and  C.    The  reasoning  behind  not  Including  utility  logs 
In  the  allowable  annual  harvest  1s  as  puzzling  as  it  1s  faulty;  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  is  required  to  supply  4.5  BBF  of  timber  per 
decade  and  the  law  does  not  differentiate  by  types  of  logs  and  what  they 

<  .!W  ,  °r-  The  Forest  Service  may  not  have  a  running  Inventory 
or  utility  logs,  but  1t  certainly  knows  the  volume  represented  by  these 
logs  when  a  cruise  1s  made  in  preparation  for  a  timber  sale  and  can  plan 
this  into  the  allowable  annual  harvest  figure  for  the  year  In  which  the 
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timber  is  to  be  sold.  The  Forest  Service  seems  to  feel  in  paragraph  4 
that  it  must  scour  the  forest  to  come  up  with  450  MMBF  of  high  quality 
timber  and  whatever  is  logged  additionally  as  utility  volume  is  gravy 
for  the  timber  industries.  The  1980  Region  10  "cut  and  sold  report" 
shows  that  well  over  51  million  board  feet  of  "utility"  volume  was  cut 
in  addition  to  the  allowable  annual  harvest.  By  anyone's  standards, 
that  is  a  lot  of  gravy.  This  issue  needs  much  better  explanation  in  the 
Regional  Plan.  Utility  logs  should,  without  equivocation,  be  included 
in  the  4.5  BBF/DEC  timber  supply  required  from  the  Tongass. 

This  summarizes  our  concerns  regarding  the  Draft  Region  10  Plan. 
The  Wilderness  Society  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  review  and  comment 
on  this  important  document  and  we  would  like  to  be  on  the  mailing  11st 
for  the  Final  Region  Plan.    These  comments  have  been  drafted  by  the 
staff  of  the  Society's   Forest  Management  Program:     Peter  Mrby, 
Coordinator,  and  Al  Sample,  Forester.    They  have  been  coordinated  with 
The  Wilderness  Society's  Alaska  Regional  Representative,  Tom  Robinson. 
Should  you  have  any  questions  regarding  our  comments  and  suggestions, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call. 


Sincerely, 


Charles  M.  Clusen 


Director, 

Conservation  Department 
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Southeast  Alaska  Conservation  Council 


BOX  1692.  JUNEAU,  ALASKA  99802 


November  4 .  1981 


John  Sandor 
Regional  Forester 
U.S.  Forest  Service 
P.  O.  Box  1628 
Juneau.  Alaska  99802 

Attention:     Regional  Plan 

Dear  Mr?  Sandor: 


907-586-6942 


NOV    9  198! 


FOREST  SERVICE  O.I. 


The  Draft  Alaska  Regiona 
Environmental  Impact  Sta 
these  two  documents  hold 
are  very  distressing  to 
Con ser vat  ion  Council  and 
live  here  because  of  the 
Archipelago,  because  of 
1 i  f e  resources  we  depend 
available  in  many  of  Sou 
coves.  The  Alaska  Regio 
to  why  we  live  here. 


1  Plan,   accompanying  Draft 
tement,   and  the  implications 

for  the  rest  of  the  forest 
the  Southeast  Alaska 
its  over  700  members.  We 
wildness  afforded  in  the 
the  abundant  fish  and  wild- 

on ,   and  the  solitude 
theast's  remote  bays  and 
nal  Plan  is  a  direct  threat 


TONGASS 

COnSEBvaHON 

SOCltU 


The  plan  ignores  major  public  issues,   guts  previous 
planning  documents  developed  through  hundreds  of  hours 
of  public  involvement,  and  sets  the  stage  for  a 
who lesale  onslaught  of  our  forest  resources  under  the 
disguise  of  multiple  use. 


We  have  identified   six    major  conflicts  that  run 
throughout  the  plan.     Resolving  these  differences  of 
opinion  and  Interpretation  of  the  law  would  go  far 
in  bringing  the  plan  up  to  standards  that  truly 
manage  for  multiple  use. 


l3Z~ 


1)     The  deer/logging  conflict;  "is  not  within  the  scope 
of  this  document."    Once  again  the  Forest  Service  has 
avoided  dealing  with  this  issue.     If  it  is  not  tot  be 
resolved  in  the  Regional  Plan,   then  where?  NFMA 
(219.19(c))  calls  upon  the  Forest  Service  to  use  the 
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Regional  Planning  process  to  "issue  needed  guidelines 
for  resoU-mg  the  major  public  issues  .  .  .  which  are 
identified  through  public  participation." 

On  Page  10  the  Regional  Plan  clearly  indicates  the  deer/ 
logging  conflict  is  a  publicly  identified  major  public 
issue.     Yet  the  Forest  Service  refuses  to  set  criteria 
for  solving  this  problem  other  than  to  say  they  are  con- 
tinuing the  work  with  Fish  and  Game.     To  talk  with  Fish 
and  Game,  one  gets  another  story.     Both  sides  are  talking, 
but  the  Forest  Service  is  not  listening.     They  are 
"bound  to  harvest  450"  and  if  that  means  all  the  deer 
habitat .  so  be  it . 

2)     Many  of  the  prescriptive  standards  and  guidelines 
set  forth  in  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  have  been 
eliminated  in  the  Regional  Plan.     The  reason  is  a  deference 
to   'forest  planning. "-  This  means  the  local  forest,  with 
the  approval  of  the  supervisor  or  chief,  can  decide  what 
specific  guidelines  it  will  use  to  protect  streams,  soils, 
water  quality,  and  wildlife  habitat  (among  others).  The 
Forest  Service  claims  it  is  not  up  to  the  Region  to  dic- 
tate specifics  to  the  forest ,  but  that  specific  guidelines 
must  be  developed  for  specific  areas.     But  since  the  Area 
Guide  was  developed  for  the  Tongass,  the  guidelines,  in 
essence,   have  already  been  developed.     Timber  harvesting 
standards  and  guidelines  m  the  Area  Guide  are,   for  all 
practical  purposes,  standards  and  guidelines  for  the 
Tongass.     All  prescriptive  policies  in  the  Guide  should 
be  carried  through  to  direct  future  Tongass  planning;  why 
throw  them  out  and  fight  this  battle  all  over  again?  What 
guarantee  is  there  that  a  TLMP  revision  will  include  those 
guidelines  thrown  out? 

The  Forest  Service  has  modified  standards  and  guidelines 
for  all  elements,  except  timber,   into  broad  sweeping 
generalizations  that  give  little  substantive  direction 
to  further  planning.     Yet,  in  the  timber  element,  page 
after  page  of  specific  guideline  is  set  down.     This  is 
because  NFMA  requires  it.     But  NFMA  also  requires  the  same 
level  of  direction  for  other  elements. 

Section  219.10  of  NFMA  details  Regional  Planning  Actions. 
Among  the  charges  listed  for  a  Regional  Plan  are  to  "en- 
hance water  quality  and  quantity,  soil  productivity,  and 
restore  watershed  conditions"  (219.10(b)(6)),  "maintain 
or  improve  fish  and  wildlife  habitat"  (219.10(b)(9),  and 
"issue  needed  guidelines  for  resolving  major  public 
issues  .  .  .  identified  through  public  participation" 
(219.10(c)). 


Protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  from  logging  and 
other  development  activities  is  a  major  public  issue,  as 
identified  on  Page  10  of  the  Draft  Regional  Plan.  The 
Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  met  the  concerns  of  the  public 
in  developing  a  set  of  guidelines  for,   among  other  things, 
habitat  protection.     The  Forest  Service  has  shown  a  great 
lack  of  credibility  by  deleting  Area  Guide  standards. 

If  the  Forest  Service  is  so  sure  they  will  be  included  in 
the  guidelines  established  during  the  TLMP  revision,  why 
not  include  them  now,   for  insurance  sake?    There  is  no 
legal  guarantee  that  deleted  Guide  policies  will  be 
included  in  TLMP.     The  good  faith  of  current  Forest 
Service  planners  could  easily  be  replaced  during  the 
Reagan  years.     The  Area  Guide  has  already  met  the  issues. 
It  must  be  incorporated  in  its  entirety  into  the  Regional 
Plan. 

3)  Throughout  the  Plan,  the  450  million  board  foot  per 
year  harvest  level  on  the  Tongass  is  discussed  as  an 
absolute.     The  Forest  Service  made  a  conscious  decision 
not  to  evaluate  lower  harvest  levels  because  Congress 
mandated  450.     Yet,   the  Forest  Service  has  stated  (Draft 
Plan,  Page  37)  they  plan  to  some  day  cut  700  mnbf  a  year 
off  the  forest.     What  if  the  450  cannot  be  sustained? 
Congress  required  the  Forest  Service  to  report  to  them  if 
that  level  was  too  high.    The  Forest  Service  is  prejudicing 
itself  by  claiming  they  will  cut  700.     How  can  this  same 
agency  make  an  objective  decision  about  the  true  viability 
of  the  450? 

Several  factors  point  to  conflicts  in  the  forest  which 
could  influence  maintaining  the  450/year  cut  —  the  need 
for  old  growth  deer  habitat  and  recent  reinventories 
identifying  less  timber  than  previously  identified. 

The  Regional  Plan  must  identify  these  discrepancies  and 
outline  the  process  by  which  their  impact  on  the  450  cut 
will  be  evaluated.     If  the  public  identifies  this  as  a 
major  issue,  the  Forest  Service  must  respond. 

4)  The  Forest  Service  has  included  advanced  roading  as  a 
tool  for  intensive  forest  management .     Advanced  roading 

is  used  only  to  make  deficit  sales  attractive.    The  Forest 
Service  proposed  to  build  roads  into  marginal  timber  areas 
before  any  sales  are  planned,  so  that  when  sales  are 
planned  for  these  areas  the  roading  costs  are  not  included 
in  the  cost  of  the  operation. 
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Advanced  roading  has  nothing  to  do  with  intensively 
managing  the  resource.     Other  guidelines  listed  which 
are  intensive  management  include  pre-commercial  thinning 
and  advanced  logging  system  layout  —  both  of  which 
have  an  effect  on  the  health  and  productivity  of  a 
managed  forest.     Advanced  roading,  however,   is  not  a 
forest  management  tool.     It  should  be  completely 
eliminated  from  the  Regional  Plan.     ( DRP ,   p.  131) 

5)  The  Regional  Plan  states  that  utility  logs  (logs  for 
pulp)   (DRP,   p.    134)  and  timber  harvested  from  lands  not 
capable  of  growing  20  cubic  feet  annually  (DRP,   p.  131) 
will  not  be  included  in  each  forest's  allowable  cut. 
Logs  from  the  forest  to  dependent  industry,  regardless 
of   vhere  they  grow  or  what  they  are  used  for,  must  be 
included  in  the  allowable  cut.     Nowhere,  as  far  as  I  can 
tell,   is  it  stated  that  the  450  is  saw  timber  only. 

6)  The  Regional  Plan  is  completely  deficient  in 
economic  analysis  or  guidelines  for  the  proposed  program. 
Though  the  Tongass  is  exempt  from  Section  6(k)  of  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act,   it  does  not  exempt  the 
Forest  Service  from  its  obligation  to  explain  where  the 
money  is  being  invested  and  what  the  expected  returns 
are.     This  analysis  is  needed  for  people  to  fully 
understand  how  the  timber  program,  especially  roading. 

is  being  paid  for. 

SEACC  i-  especially  concerned  about  the  amount  of  money 
paid  for  road  construction,   how  much  of  the  money 
invested  in  roads  is  not  covered  by  t iraber  receipts,  and 
how  much  of  the  proposed  250-300  miles  of  road  (page  37, 
Draft  Regional  Plan)   is  advanced  roading.     Our  concern 
is  the  doubl ing  in  the  past  several  years  in  the  number 
of  road  miles  constructed  and  the  associated  cost.  What 
is  this  costing  the  taxpayer0 

The  S40  million-plus  Congressionally  mandated  appropria- 
tion is  to  be  used  for  maintaining  the  timber  supply. 
If  all  this  appropriation  is  spent  on  road  building, 
what  will  happen  to  other  intensive  management  programs 
such  as  thinning  and  advanced  logging?    What  will  happen  if 
the  S40  million  is  not  realized? 

Page  37  of  the  Draft  Plan  identifies  250-300  miles  of 
road.     Page  61  of  the  DEIS  identifies  road  costs  at 
between  3127,000  and  S180.000  per  mile.     The  range  of 


expenditures  for  Forest  Service  investment   into  roading 
is  31.75  million  to  54  million.     How  will  this  be  paid 
for?    How  much  of  this  mileage  will  be  added  to  the 
National  Forest  transportation  system  and  how  much 
will  it  cost  to  rehabilitate  the  remainder?     ( NFMA 
219.13(12))     The  answers  to  these  questions  and  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  economics  involved  in 
implementing  the  Regional  Plan  must  be  included  in 
the  final  Plan. 

Our  specific  comments  are  attached. 
Sincerely, 


Am  Stratton 
Execut ive  Director 


JS/ss 
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SPEC1FIC  COMMENTS 


Area  Guide  guidelines  were  decided  by  members  of  the  South- 
east community  --  loggers ,   fishermen ,   sportsmen .  conserva- 
tionists .     Discarding  specific  standards  and  guidelines 
and  referring  the  issue  to  forest  planning  can  only  be  seen 
as  a  way  to  gut  the  protective  measures  we  fought   for  in 
the  mid  70's.     The  entire  document  needs  to  be  revised  to 
include  the  Area  Guide  standards  and  guidelines  that  were 
discarded  in  this  draft.     The  issue  was  resolved  once;  there 
is  no  need  to  throw  out  guidelines  only  to  later  try  and  come 
up  with  new  solutions  to  old  conflicts. 


page  4 ,  paragraph  4 

We  sincerely  hope  the  last  two  sentences  of  this  para- 
graph refer  to  local  people.     The  rhetoric  claims  that  forest 
planning  will  be  aimed  at  meeting  people's  needs.     But  which 
people?     People  of  corporate  thought ;   perceived  national 
interest  needs  in  the  name  of  the  people;   people  in  the  timber 
industry;  or  people  who  hunt ,   fish,   and  live  in  Southeast 
Alaska? 


Draft  Alaska  Regional  Plan 


I. 


Introduct  ion 


page  3,   paragraph  6  (stage  2:b) 

Regional  level  planning  for  timber  is.   for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  synonymous  with  timber  planning  for  the  Tongass. 
Guidelines  developed  in  the  Regional  Plan,  while  regional 
in  appearance,   are  aimed  at  the  Tongass. 

This  paragraph  mentions  a  relevancy  test  for  inclusion 
of  planning  direction  in  the  Regional  Plan.     That  test  is 
whether  the  forest  needs  the  issue  resolved.     The  Area  Guide 
has  already  resolved,   through  thousands  of  hours  of  public 
input,  many  resource  conflict  issues.     Why,  then,  is  the 
Forest  Service  discarding  so  many  of  the  guidelines  that 
were  developed  in  the  Area  Guide?    This  action  will  only  re- 
open the  issue  to  debate  again. 
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page  7,  paragraph  4  (E.   Alaska  .    .  .) 

These  two  items  of  "paramount  importance"  seem  to  have 
been  ignored  by  the  Forest  Service.     (1)     Of  the  issues  raised 
by  the  public,  the  deer/logging  conflict  is  one  of  the  big- 
gest, yet  the  Forest  Service  ignores  it.     They  have  yet  to 
recognize  this  as  an  issue  that  affects  forest  management  and 
deal  with  it   in  a  professional  manner.     (2)     If  the  Area 
Guide  was  of  such  paramount   importance,   then  why  was  it  so 
severely  gutted  in  the  process? 

page  9,   2nd  paragraph  below  box 

The  key  here  is  "minor  clarification."    The  Area  Guide 
was  more  than  modified  in  a  "minor"  way.     Most,   If  not  all, 
of  the  specific  management  prescriptions  aimed  at  solving 
"major  public  issues"  have  been  referred  to  forest  planning. 
The  drastic  change  in  the  direction  of  the  standards  and 
guidelines  constitutes  a  major  federal  action.     The  lack  of 
guaranteed  specific  prescriptive  policies  will  severely 
affect  management  of  federal  land.     As  such,  all  of  the 
changes  to  the  Area  Guide  standards  and  guidelines  should  be 
reviewed  in  the  EIS  process. 

page  10,   paragraph  2,   line  4 

The  Forest  Service  states  that  development  impacts  on 
fisheries  can  be  minimized  through  implementation  of  existing 
policies,  standards  and.  guidel ines .     It  is  these  very  exist- 
ing standards  and  guidelines,   embodied  in  the  Area  Guide, 
that  have  been  eliminated  in  this  document.     What  will  happen 
to  fisheries  protection  when  the  "existing  policies"  are  not 
of  the  current  specific  nature?    The  Forest  Service  admits 
in  this  paragraph  that  existing  standards  and  guidelines  are 
necessary  for  fisheries  protection.     This  disparity  needs  to 
be  addressed  in  the  final  plan. 
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page  10 ,   paragraph  3 

This  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  previous  para- 
graph.    Regional  Plan  policies  provide  protection  for  fish 
habitat  without  the  prescriptive  guidelines  of  the  Area  Guide, 
yet   the  previous  paragraph  states  exist  ing  standards  and 
guidelines  (Area  Guide)  are  what  is  needed  to  protect  fish. 

Forest  Service  analysis  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that 
no  major  changes  were  needed  in  the  Regioanl  level  manage- 
ment direction.     This   is  wrong.     The  changes  from  the  Guide 
to  the  Regional  Plan  are  very  major.     The  Area  Guide  had 
embodied  the  direction  of  NFMA  with  regard  to  fisheries  pro- 
tection.    The  Regional  Plan  strips  that  away. 

page  11.   paragraph  1 

What  documentation  is  there  to  substantiate  the  claim 
that  the  influence  of  timber  harvest  on  predator /prey 
relationships  has  not  been  detrimental?     With  fewer  old 
growth  acres  available  during  heavy  snowfall,   prey  popula- 
tion becomes  denser.     This  makes  it  easier  for  predators  to 
make  a  kill. 

page  11,   paragraph  2 

No  resolution  of  the  deer/logging  issue  within  the  scope 
of  the  Regional  Plan  is  one  of  the  biggest  shortcomings  of 
this  document.     NFMA  (219.10(c))  requires  the  Regional  Plan 
to  address  "major  public   issues."     In  addition,   this  plan 
(on  page  3)   indicates  a  test  of  relevancy  for  regional 
involvement   in  issue  resolution.     Because  this  issue  is  of 
ma.)  or  public  concern  identified  through  public  participation , 
this  issue  seems  very  relevant  to  receive  regional  guidance 
towards  a  solution. 

Being  committed  to  "working"  with  Alaska  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game  does  not  solve  the  problem.     The  Forest  Service 
has  traditionally  ignored  Fish  and  Game  recommendations  in 
this  area.     The  Forest  Service  identifies  the  state  position, 
even  includes  key  state  position  papers  in  the  appendix, 
yet  while  "working  with  Fish  and  Game",   the  Forest  Service 
continues  to  ignore  the  issue. 

If  the  issue  is  not   to  be  solved  in  this  planning  docu- 
ment ,   then  when  and  where  will  it  be  resolved?     Putting  off 
'.he  problem  and  any  poss  lb  le  solutions  only  al  lows  more  old 
growth  to  be  harvested  to  the  detriment  of  the  deer.  Is 
multiple  use  really  spelled  T-I-M-B-E-R? 

page  12 ,   paragraph  1 

The  public  is  more  concerned  about  the  ability  to  sustain 
a  certain  level  of  t imber  production  than  the  three  reasons 
listed  here.     Recent  timber  reinventories  in  the  Hobart/ 
Houghton  region  found  that  only  "61%  of  the  TLMP  computed 
vo lume  can  be  identified."     (Letter  from  Ben  Mitchell  to 
Forest  Supervisor,   March  12,   1981.)     A  timber  reinventory  on  the 
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east  side  of  West  Chichagof  found  "approximately  2/3  of  the 
acreage  that  was  computed  statistically  from  the  TLMP  photo 
analysis  .   .    .  has  been  identified."    (Letter  from  Ben 
Mitchell  to  Norm  Howse,  April  21,  1981.) 

These  volume  discrepancies  were  found  in  some  of  the 
f  irst  areas  re  inventoried .     The  issue  of  TLMP  volume  not 
existing  in  the  woods  must  be  identified  by  the  Forest  Service . 

The  deer/logging  issue  also  affects  the  timber  supply. 
When  the  Forest  Service  finally  wakes  up  to  the  magnitude  of 
this  problem,   they  are  going  to  have  to  retain  tracts  of  old 
growth  for  deer  habitat.     This  will  affect  the  timber  supply. 

page  13,  Transportation  Issue 

Why  does  the  Forest  Service  equate  transportation  needs 
with  roads?     A  method  must  be  identified  that  will  determine 
if  there  is  an  alternative  to  road  building.    The  "building 
roads  for  roads  sake"  attitude  has  got  to  be  shelved  for 
alternative  transportation  options  to  be  seriously  considered. 

page  13,  Management  Concern:     Dpdate  of  Guide 

Reviewers  (the  public)  feel  the  Forest  Service  develops 
good  plans  and  policies,   but  "these  appear  to  get  lost  in 
the  implementation  process."    This  has  been  happening  with 
specific  prescriptive  policies  that  are  very  easy  to 
implement .     What  will  happen  when  the  region  is  trying  to 
implement  the  ambiguous  policies  suggested  in  this  draft 
plan? 

page  14 ,  paragraph  1 ,   first  sentence 

How  can  weakening  specific  standards  and  guidelines  be 
considered  laying  the  foundation  for  broad  ambiguous  state- 
ments?    I  thought  broad  ambiguous  statements  provided  the 
groundwork  for  the  specific  standards  and  guidelines.  By 
using  the  Area  Guide  as  the  "foundation"  for  the  Regional 
Plan,   the  Forest  Service  seems  to  be  building  from  the  top 
down.     Instead,   they  should  consider  the  Area  Guide  standards 
and  guidelines  as  the  foundation  and  let  "forest  planning" 
get  even  more  specific. 

page  14 ,   summary  #2 

There  are  several  contradictions  in  this  statement.  On 
pages  9  and  10  the  Forest  Service  speaks  of  minor  changes  to 
the  Area  Guide,   yet  here  they  identify  revising  the  Area 
Guide  as  a  major  policy  change.     "Major  revision"  status 
applies  to  more  than  the  ten  issues  identified  earlier  on 
page  14 . 

In  addition,   deleting  the  specific  prescriptive  policies 
of  the  Guide  is  not  required  to  meet  NFMA  requirements.     On  the 
contrary,   regional  planning  needs  include:     enhancing  water 
quality  and  quantity,   soil  product  ivity ,   and  res to rat  ion  of 
watershed  conditions  (219.10(b)(6));  maintain  or  improve  fish 
and  wildlife  habitats  (219.10(b)(9));   and  Issuing  needed 
guidelines  for  resolving  the  major  public  issues   .    .    .  identi- 
fied through  public  participation  (219.10(c)).  _ 
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The  specific  management  prescriptions  of  the  Area  Guide 
are  aimed  at  solving  major  public  issues  identified  through 
pub lie  participation.     The  major  issues ,   ident if ied  even  in 
this  plan,   are  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 
This  translates  into  forest  health  and  water  quality.  The 
reason  the  Area  Guide  is  specific  is  a  result  of  a  major 
public  participation  effort  in  1977  that  addressed,  the  issues 
people  felt  nos.t   important.     To  ignore  these  decisions  on 
major  issues,  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,   is  a  gross  neglect 
of  the  public  trust. 

page  14  ,  summary  *3  and  last  paragraph 

Not  addressing  this  issue  is  a  cop-out.     A  positive 
course  is  not  outlined.     Until  the  Forest  Service  concedes 
this  is  a  real  problem,  there  will  be  no  resolution.  If 
not  in  the  EIS  process,  then  where? 


II.     Analysis  of'-the  Management  Situation 
Human  and  Community  Development 

page  18,   paragraph  4.   last  line 

To  say  the  timber  industry  shows  potential  for  economic 
growth  is  stretching  it .     Mills  are  closed  in  Wrangell  and 
Ketchikan,   and  there  are  questions  about  the  timber  supply 
holding  out.     This  doesn't  look  good  to  me. 

page  19,   assumption  *3 

Alaskans  will  also  be  demanding  more  non-commodity  goods 
from  the  forest.     Tourism  is  based  on  non-commodity  goods 
and  the  Forest  Service  identifies  it  as  having  the  greatest 
potential  for  economic  growth. 

Soil,  Air  and  Water 


page  21,  Monitoring 

Amen  to  the  first  sentence, 
is  sincere  in  doing  this. 


I  hope  the  Forest  Service 


page  22.   assumption  *2 

What  level  of  protection  is  closely  following  "appropri- 
ate management  practices"  going  to  afford?     I'm  not  sure  we 
can  assume  that  existing  legislation,   regulations  and 
manual  direct  ion  will  protect  sensitive  watersheds .  especially 
when  many  of  the  existing  regulations  and  manual  directives, 
as  embodied  in  the  Area  Guide,   are  thrown  out.     This  assumption 
doesn 1 t  hold . 

page  22,   assumption  «3 

In  addition  to  improving  methods  for  prediction  of  soil 
mass  movement  and  erosion,   an  inventory  of  soil  types,  including 
the  size  and  frequency  of  mass  movements  on  each,   needs  to  be 
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done  in  both  developed  and  undeveloped  areas.     The  Waldport 
District,  Siuslaw  National  Forest,  Oregon,  has  completed 
this  type  of  inventory  and  it  has  become  Invaluable  in  de- 
ciding future  management  directions. 

page  22,  assumption  #4 

High  quality  water  is  also  needed  for  fish  habitat.  The 
need  for  high  quality  water  in  all  parts  of  the  forest  re- 
quires data  not  just  for  municipal  watersheds,  but  all 
watersheds  in  which  development  is  or  will  be  occurring. 

page  22,  assumption  #5 

Future  development  in  marginal  and/or  sensitive  areas  must 
not  occur  under  the  assumption  that  "soil  and  water  quality 
monitoring  and  research  will  suggest  new  methods  for  erosion 
and  sediment  control."    Once  new  methods  are  in  place,  then 
development  can  proceed. 

Fish 

There  is  no  discussion  of  the  value  of  and  need  for  subsistence 
fisheries.    This  needs  to  be  added. 

page  23,  last  paragraph 

What  authority  does  the  Forest  Service  cite  to  support 
the  statement  in  the  first  sentence?    Salmon  stocks  can  be 
increased  by  regulatory  and  management  policies,  but  these 
policies  are  usually  used  to  divide  up  a  smaller  and  smaller 
pie.     The  limiting  factor  to  the  size  of  salmon  stocks  is 
available  habitat.     Forest  development,  especially  logging, 
does  decrease  available  habitat. 

page  24 ,  paragraph  4 

"Maintenance  of  productive  habitat  for  sport  (or  commercial) 
fish  can  be  achieved  through  implementation  of  existing 
standards."    These  existing  standards  are  in  the  Southeast 
Alaska  Area  Guide  and  most  of  them  have  been  deleted. 

page  25,  assumption  #5 

Natural  habitat  quality  and  quantity  will  also  diminish 
because  of  temporary  developments  that  leave  permanent  land 
use  scars.     In  one  day,  bad  logging  practices  can  leave 
permanent  damage  to  a  once  productive  salmon  stream. 

page  25.  assumption  #6 

This  statement  is  not  true.     Even  if  all  precautionary 
measures  are  implemented,  logging  will  still  cause  adverse 
effects  on  fisheries.     Though  small  declines  in  salmonld 
survival  In  a  single  stream  does  not  seem  significant  that 
decline  multiplied  by  100  streams  is  a  significant  reduction 
in  population.     Development  always  effects  salmon  populations 
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page  25,  2  additional  assumptions 

8)  Logging  practices,   no  matter  how  cautious,  will 
continue  to  degrade  salmon  habitat. 

9)  Bad  logging  practices,  whether  contractor  or  guide- 
line caused,   continue  to  take  money  directly  from  the  com- 
mercial fishermen's  pockets  and  affect  the  level  of  sport 
and  subsistence  fishing. 

Wildlife 

page  26,   paragraph  #3 

Who  is  to  decide  what  suitable  habitat  will  remain  to 
sustain  how  large  a  viable  wildlife  population?     Whose  legal 
mandates  will  the  Forest  Service  be  following?     The  next 
page  (27)  indicates  the  state  has  primary  responsibility  for 
management  of  wildlife  populations.     This  opening  paragraph 
should  be  rewritten  to  reflect  the  state's  lead  role. 

page  27,  paragraph  #2 


deer  populations  to  do  well  considering  the  last  five  to  ten 
years  have  been  comparatively  mild  in  terms  of  winter  snow- 
fall.    However,   following  a  heavy  winter  or  closure  of  the 
conifer  canopy  the  populations  can  be  expected  to  decline 
sharply.     Basically,   the  deer-old  growth  relationships  de- 
scribed for  Alaska,  B.C.   and  elsewhere  suggest  that  old 
growth  is  more  productive  deer  habitat  than  even-aged  second 
growth  during  any  time  of  the  year  and  that  old  growth  is 
more  productive  habitat  than  clearcuts  when  snow  accumulates. 

page  29,  paragraph  tf2 

It  is  very  misleading  to  say  wildlife  habitat  may  be 
improved  through  thinning  or  other  management  prescriptions 
in  Southeast .     There  have  been  no  studies ,   nor  are  any 
planned  (as  far  as  we  know)  to  assess  the  value  of  thinning, 
alternative  harvest  techniques,  or  other  vegetation 
manipulation  practices.    "Currently,  the  only  kind'of 
management  that  will  definitely  protect  old  growth  wild- 
life habitat  is  to  leave  it  alone. 


Recent  research  has  shown  that  old  growth  forests  are 
important  winter  deer  habitat,  not  only  in  Southeast 
Alaska  but  also  on  Vancouver  Island,  the  Olympic 
Peninsula  in  Washington,   and  western  Montana.  Dneven- 
aged  old  growth,  with  its  large  protective  canopies, 
allows  in  enough  light  for  browse  vegetation  to  grow, 
but  keeps  the  snow  out.     Snow  depths  in  an  old  growth 
forest  are  often  1/2  to  1/3  as  deep  as  openings  in  the 
forest.     During  winter  months,  with  snow  covering  the 
open  areas,   deer  depend  on  the  old  growth  for  both  food 
and  shelter. 

It  is  true  that  during  snow-free  months  deer  often  use 
clearcut  areas  for  food.     However,   this  only  lasts  for 
10  or  15  years.     Once  an  area  is  dominated  by  a  new.  even- 
aged  stand  of  trees,  light  to  the  forest  floor,  and 
subsequently  deer  food,  are  essentially  eliminated.  Thus, 
even  in  areas  where  snowfall  is  minimal  it  is  the  old 
growth  forest  that  provides  food.     Old  growth  is  more 
productive  for  deer  than  even-aged  forests  during  any 
time  of  the  year,   and  is  more  protective  than  clearcuts 
during  those  months  with  snow  on  the  ground. 
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page  29,  paragraph  t?3 


The  TLMP  retention  level  used  "to  retain  a  portion  of  old 
growth  forest  habitat  to  meet  wildlife  and  other  resource 
needs"  was  not  picked  by  any  biological  standards .  I t 
was  determined  by  the  need  to  cut  timber.  The  Inter- 
disciplinary team  recommended  a  40%  LUD  III  retention  and 
an  18%  LUD  IV  retention.  This  was  arbitrarily  changed  by 
the  Regional  Forester  to  30%  and  13%. 

This  paragraph  implies  that  current  retention  levels  are 
sufficient  for  wildlife.     This  is  totally  misleading.  Be- 
cause of  the  political  nature  surrounding  the  setting  of 
retention  levels,   needs  of  wildlife  were  not  considered. 
It  would  probably  be  safe  to  say  that  retention  levels  will 
sust ain  a  reduced  populat  ion  level . 

The  Forest  Service  is  misleading  the  public  with  discussions 
of  possible  solutions  to  the  deer  problem  through  different 
harvest  techniques  and  methods  and/or  claiming  they'll  adapt 
to  their  changed  environment.     Fish  and  Game  and  the  Forest 
Service  research  shows  why  the  old  growth  is  important.  New 
harvest  and  management  techniques  don't  provide  food  and 
shelter  during  harsh  winter  months.     The  Forest  Service  needs 
to  quit  kidding  itself  that  a  solution  other  than  leaving 
old  growth  exists.     Old  growth  harvest  should  be  severely 
curtai led. 
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It  seems  to  me  the  Forest  Service  keeps  the  "possible  solu- 
tion" carrot  dangling  in  front  of  folks  to  Justify  their 
continued  onslaught  on  old  growth.     It  seems  to  be  a  ploy 
to  cut  as  much  as  possible  before  admitting  it's  a  problem 
and  giving  in. 

page  32,   assumption  ft2 

Temporary  deve lopments  also  have  permanen t   impacts . 
A  temporary  logging  show  can  permanently  change  an -old  - 
growth  forest   into  a  100-year  rotation  tree  farm. 

page  32,   add  assumption  #8 

8)     As  long  as  the  current  timber  harvest   level  continues, 
there  will  be  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  populations  of 
deer  and  other  old  growth  dependent  species.     This  will  in- 
crease pressure  on  the  remaining  areas  with  viable  wildlife 
populations.  r 

Estuaries  and  Tidal  Meadows 

page  34 .   paragraph  #1 

Sitka  black  tail  deer  are  only  driven  to  beach  lines 
during  heavy  snowfall  when  there  is  not  sufficient  old  growth 
forest  nearby. 

page  34,   paragraph  #3 

Elimination  of  rafting  logs  and  transition  to  on-land 
storage  and  barging  will  eliminate  this  problem. 

Timber 

page  37,   paragraph  #4 

Recent  reinventories  strongly  suggest  that  harvest  levels 
set  from  TL.MP  timber  inventories  are  over-estimated.     A  por- 
trayal of  these  reinventories  and  their  possible  extrapolation 
to  the  remainder  of  the  forest  would  be  very  helpful.  There 
are  those  in  the  Forest  Service  and  other  federal  agencies, 
the  State  and  the  public,  who  feel  that  450  is  not  sustainable 
over  the  long  ranee,   yet  700  is  discussed  here  as  the  ultimate 
goal. 


page  39,   paragraph  #4 

Why  must  Alaska  depend  on  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  local 
lumber  needs?     Wnat  is  the  background  for  this  ludicrous  set 
up? 

page  40,   paragraph  #5 

In  TLMP  it   is  assumed  that  36  mmbf  of  native  logs  would 
find  their  way  to  the  pulp  mills.     This  is  approximately 
12%  of  the  pulp  volume  needed  for  "dependent   industry."  Is 
this  TLMP  assumption  holding  true? 

page  41,   paragraph  ftl 

The  allowable  timber  harvest   is  also  dependent  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  timber  volume  inventory  upon  which  all 
calculations  are  made. 

page  41,   assumptions  #5  and  #7 

These  will  only  hold  if  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  gives  the  Forest  Service  the  "$40  raillion'or  whatever 
is  necessary." 

add: 

8)  The  Tongass  will  continue  to  run  in  a  deficit  to 
meet  the  50-year  contractual  demands  and  the  mandated  level  of 
timber  harvest . 

9)  Due  to  more  accurate  methods  currently  employed, 
differences  will  continue  between  the  initial  TLMP  inventory 
volumes  and  what  is  currently  being  found  on  the  ground. 

Minerals  and  Geology 

page  45,  assumption  #1 

Rewrite  to  read :     Mineral  exploration  and  development  will 
Increase,  adding  to  the  economic  base  of  Alaska  and  decreasing 
the  quality  of  the  environment. 

Recreation 
page  46 ,   paragraph  #3 

From  all   indications,   the  12%  or  2,746,000  acres  (on  the 
Tongass)   currently  being  managed  to  limit  road  building  and 
development  ( LUD  II  areas)   is  going  by  the  wayside.  The 
Forest  Service  has  indicated  these  areas  will  be  reclassified 
for  timber  during  the  revision  of  TLMP. 
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page  48,   paragraph  #2,    line  #2 

Change  "may  increase"  to  "will  increase."    The  Forest 
Servi ce  has  assured  us  that  all  non-conservation  unit  areas 
will  be  entered  and  logging  will  have  commenced  In  35  years. 

Wj lderness 
page  55.    last  paragraph 

See  comment  on  future  status  of  LUD  II  areas  in  above 
comment . 
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page  56.   assumption  ftS 

Wildlife  habitat   in  wilderness  will  also  become  more 
important  as  the  rest  of  the  forest  changes. 

Research  Programs 

page  73.   paragraph  #1 

This  is  more  Forest  Service  propaganda.     Forest  Service 
Research  participated  in  the  Sitka  black  tail  deer  studies 
and  jointly  came  to  the  conclusion,   with  ADF&G,   that  logging 
old  growth  was  detrimental  to  deer  habitat.     The  Forest 
Service  ignored  and  discredited  this  research. 

RPA  Targets 
pages  88-89 

No  mention  is  made  in  these  tables  of  the  output  goals 
for  wildlife.     The  only  output  levels  identified  are  for 
habitat   improvement.     We  assume  this  means  improving 
habitat   in  already  developed  areas.     What  about  goals  for 
retention  of  existing  habitat?     219.10(b)(9)  of  NFMA  directs 
the  Regional  Plan  to  maintain  or  improve  fish  and  wild- 
life.    This  calls  for  more  than  rehabilitating  developed 
areas.     This  is  another  attempt  to  side  step  the  issue 
of  old  growth  wildlife  needs. 
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page  94  -  Recreation  Goals 

4)    Timber  is  heavily  subsidized.     Why  not  recreation? 

Tongass  Forest  Plan  Implementation 
page  97 

This  section  describes  how  forest  planning  will  occur  once 
the  Regional  Plan  is  in  place.     It  makes  for  confusing  reading. 

page  99,   paragraph  2 

When  does  this  management  area  analysis  process  occur? 
Will   it  take  place  during  TLMP  or  as  a  management  area  is 
opened  up  for  development?     Since  there  are  no  more  management 
area  plans,  how  will  the  public  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
revision  of  standards  and  guidelines? 


Resource  Goals 

page  92  -  Fish  and  Wildlife  Goals 

To  date,   flowery  language  full  of  "maintain  and  improve 
coord in at  ion  and  commun  icat ion ",   "strengthen",  "encourage", 
"provide  opportunities",   etc.  has  not  produced  the  protection 
for  fish  and  wildlife  habitats  that   is  needed  to  meet  true 
multiple  use. 

ADFiG  must  be  able  to  set  the  levels  of  fish  and  wildlife 
populations  and  habitat  needs.     When  the  Forest  Service 
finally  starts  listening  to  Fish  and  Game  and  heeding  their 
advice,    then  this  flowery  language  will  mean  something. 

page  93  -  Timber  Goals 

add:  8)  Monitor  the  ability  of  the  Tongass  Forest  to  sus-  — 
tain  a  4.5  billion  cut  and  still  provide  for  other  resources.  1^3 

(ANILCA  706)  I  *  m 
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STANDARDS  AND  GUIDELINES 

These  have  been  divided  into  two  categories:     those  elements 
whose  -changes  from  t tie  Area  Guide  are  not  considered  "sig- 
nificant" and  therefore  don't  need  an  EIS,   and  those 
elements  whose  changes  are  considered  "significant"  and 
are  covered  in  the  EIS. 

DEIS-Covered  Standards  and  Guidelines 


These  standards  are  repeated  and  compared  to  alternatives  in 
the  DEIS,   p.   12.     These  are  comments  directed  at  the  Forest 
Service  preferred  guidelines. 

page  127,  paragraph  1 

Uneven-aged  management  is  also  appropriate  in  places 
where  research  has  shown  it  is  needed  to  perpetuate  wildlife 

populations. 

page  129,   3.     Dispersal  and  Size  Variation 

Openings  in  the  forest  will  be  blended  and  shaped  to 
achieve  whose  wildlife  habitat  ob j ect i ves? 

page  130     Harvest  Unit  Selection 

a)     Dispersion  of  openings  should  consider  topography 
as  it  influences  wildlife  movement  corridors. 

page  131.   5.     Biological  Growth  Potential 

The  volume  of  trees  harvested  from  land  that  is  not 
capable  of  growing  20  cubic  ft. /acre  must  be  included  in 
the  allowable  sale.     Trees,  no  matter  what  they  are  used  for 
or  where  they  are  harvested  from,  must  be  included  in  the 
allowable  cut . 

page  131.  6.     Management  Intensity 
paragraph  3 

This  should  be  reworded  to  include  the  possibility  of  a 
revision  of  this  level  based  on  Sections  705  and  706  of  the 
Lands  Act. 

paragraph  4 

Including  advanced  roading  as  intensive  management  is  one 
of  the  most  misleading  statements  in  this  entire  document. 
Advanced  road ing  is  not  an  intensive  management  tool  as  are 
pre-commercial  thinning  and  advanced  logging  system  layout 
and  development.     The  latter  two  are  aimed  at  producing  a 
healthier  stand  of  trees.     Advanced  roading  is  only  a  method 
to  make  deficit  sales  in  marginal  areas  look  economically 
attractive  to  potential  buyers.     On  a  normal  sale,   the  road 
costs  are  included  in  the  pricing  system.     Pre-roading  a 
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marginal  area  and  paying  for  it  out  of  sale  receipts  from  an 
adjacent  highly  profitable  sale  removes  road  costs  from  con- 
sideration in  the  pricing  system  when  the  marginal  area  is 
eventually  put  up  for  sale.     Pre-roading  is  more  subsidy  to 
the  timber  industry. 

Pre-roading  can  also  be  used  to  guarantee  the  eventual 
harvest  of  a  controversial  area.  Once  the  road  is  in,  it's 
harder  to  stop  .a  sale. 

page  133,  paragraph  1 

Any  tree  harvested  should  be  included  in  the  allowable 
cut  and  counted  towards  the  yearly  harvest  level. 

page  134,   last  paragraph 

Utility,  cull,  or  endemic  mortality  logs  usually  end  up 
as  pulp.     A  level  of  harvest  from  the  Tongass  forest  necessary 
to  keep  dependent  pulp  industries  going  was  identified  in 
TLMP.     All  logs,   regardless  of  where  they  come  from,  that 
go  to  dependent  Industry  must  be  counted  in  the  450  cut. 
By  not  counting  them,  more  and  more  of  the  450  will  be  as- 
signed to  saw  logs,  as  dependent  pulp  industry  will  be 
getting  their  supply  from  logs  not  counted  in  the  cut. 


Regional  Plan: 
Omitted 


Area  Guide: 
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Reason  For  Change:     Area  Guide  policy  replaced  by  NFMA 
regulations. 

This  section  really  troubled  me.  Not  only  have  all  the  other 
policies  in  the  Regional  Plan  spawned  directly  from  NFMA, 


planning  process.     Under  the  new  guidelines  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  "consider"  community  preferences,   but  does  not  have 
to  include  them  at  all.     This  flies  in  the  face  of  Reagan's 
pledge  to  turn  government  back  to  the  people.     This  new  guide- 
line allows  the  Forest  Service  the  discretion  to  exclude 
local  input .   even  if  necessary  to  insure  community  stability , 
if  the  local  concern  threatens  to  get  in  the  way  of  the 
timber  harvest .- 


these  four  are  almost  verbatim  from  the  regulations  them- 
selves.   Why  they  should  be  omitted  because  they  are  being 
replaced  by  NFMA  regulations  is  beyond  me. 
NFMA  references: 

a)  219.19(b)(1)  and  219.13(c)(5) 

b)  219.13(h)(3) 

c)  219.13(e)  and  219.13(b)(4) 

d)  219. 13( c)(3) 

Standards  and  Guidelines  for  Elements  Not  Reviewed  in  the  DEIS 
Comparison  of  Regional  Plan  to  Area  Guide 


Human  and  Community  Development 


page  112,  2b 
Regional  Plan: 


affected; 


Area  Guide: 

0     Co«jr>ltT  preferences  »H1  represent  an  ! 
.nlegral  factor  in  forest  5er»lce  decisions  1 
-here  ccnwjmlles  and  residents  eay  be 
significantly  affected. 


Reason  For  Change:  Clarification 

This  change  significantly  alters  the  direction  to  the  Forest 
Service  regarding  integration  of  local  preferences.  219.14(b)(3) 
of  NFMA  states  that  the  forest  planning  process  will  include 
an  evaluation  of  regional  goals  and  objectives  to  see  that  they 
are  compatible  with  community  stability.     This  evaluation  is 
meaningless  unless  local  preferences  are  integrated  into  the 
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page  112,  2c 
Regional  Plan: 


'■pact  ttitMn 


Area  Guide: 


tne  public  (ni 
starting  tne  i 
procedure. 


as  expressed  t"rou< 
;  process  prior  to 
total  lapact  stateai 


Reason  For  £hange:  «  Clarification 


The  Area  Guide  requ 
community  needs  and 
says  to  develop  an 
needs  and  pref erenc 
the  Forest  Service 
tentially  be  in  opp 
communities.     The  A 
the  alternatives  de 
Again,  the  Forest  S 
benefit  of  getting 
preferences,  and  st 

page  112,  8 
Regional  Plan: 

The  state  of  aim*  has  the  le 


ires  the  alternat 
preferences  whil 
alternative(s)  th 
es.  The  Regional 
to  develop  altern 
osition  to  and  ve 
rea  Guide  prevent 
ve loped  to  re flee 
ervice  is  trying 
the  cut  out  over 
ability . 


ives  developed  to  reflect 
e  the  new  Regional  Plan 
at  reflects  community 

Plan  guideline  allows 
atives  that  could  po- 
ry  damaging  for  local 
s  this  by  requiring  all 

local  needs  and  concerns, 
to  circumvent  NFMA  for  the 
local  needs,  concerns. 


Area  Guide: 

No  Guide  policy. 


C-7  8 


This  policy,   as  such,   allows  the  state  to  determine  population 
levels.     Wildlife  Resource  Goal  #2  on  page  92  must  be  changed 
to  reflect  the  state's  lead  role.     The  Forest  Service  must 
begin  to  defer  population  levels  to  the  state  and  incorporate 
their  recommendat ions  for  habitat  requirements . 

Additional  Policy  Recommendations: 

12.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  encourage  private  and  state  timber 
to  be  processed  in  the  local  market,   thus  relieving  pressure  to 
maintain  dependent  industry  wholly  from  a  National  Forest 
timber  base. 

13.  When  a  Forest  action  effects  a  local  community  and  the 
effects  could  be  mitigated  by  cooperatively  working  with  the 
state  or  private  interests  on  an  alternative  facility,  the 
cooperative  route  will  be  taken. 
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-22- 


-23- 


page  114,  1 
Regional  Plan: 


1.  Continue  *  toll  monitoring  program 
on  the  Forests  to  measure  soil  behavior 
and  r».D,)n(  under  variius  conditions. 
Thit  pr-wji-jm  will  provide  4  scientific 
aeant  :o  evaluate  losset  o»  nutrients, 
and/or  tail  mterui  as  »  result  of 
land  nanjqvviient  activities. 


Area  Guide: 

1.    ft  sol)  monitoring  program  will  be 
continued  on  IP*  forest  to  owjasure  loll 
oenavior  and  response  under  various 
conditions.    Ihii  program  will  provide 
•  tcientiftc  meant  to  evaluate  lostet  of 
nutrients  and/or  toll  material  as  a 
result  of  land  management  activities. 
Management  standards  and  techniques  will 
oe  revised,  if  necessary,  as  a  result  of 
this  program  to  meet  tne  applicable 
goals  and  policies  of  tne  Federal  water 
Pollution  Control  Act  *nd  thos*  listed 
in  trie  soil,  water,  minerals,  fisheries 
and  Umber  sections  of  this  Guide. 
Management  decisions  directed  at  or  affecting 
the  soil  resource  will  be  based  on  the  best 
available  knowledge  to  provide  a  sound  basis 
for  professional  Judgement. 


Reason  For  Change:  Clarification 


page  114,  2 
Regional  Plan: 

2.  Conduct  a  soil  resource  Inventory  \ 
ind  prepare  a  report  for  all  projects 
s  ignif  leant  I  y  affecting  soli 


Area  Guide: 

2.  *  soil  resource  Inventory  and  report 
■111  be  made  for  all  projects  slgnif leant l» 
affecting  soil  resources.     The  Inventory 
and  reports  -Ml  Identify  and  describe 
tne  soils,  determine  their  capabilities  and 
limitations  and  provide  information 
necessary  for  preparing  prescriptions  to 
Manage  and  protect  the  soil  and  other 
resources  consistent  with  the  goals  and 
policies  established  in  this  fiulde. 

Reason  For  Change:  Clarification 

The  omitted  portions  of  these  two  policies  relate  to  specifics 
in  the  monitoring  and  inventory  process  and  guidelines  for 
mitigation  of  identified  problem  areas.     If  the  Forest  Service 
plans  to  include  these  specifics  In  their  upcoming  reports  and 
programs,   then  they  should  not   feel  constrained  by  including 
these  specifics  now.     In  any  case,  we  need  these  specifics  to 
insure  that  the  Forest  Service  addresses  all  the  aspects  of 
these  soils  issues.    This  "clarification"  has  significantly 
gutted  the  Area  Guide  policies.     The  Area  Guide  policies  should 
stand  as  written. 


page  114,  3 
Regional  Plan: 


Area  Guide: 


1  for  re- 


•eqecatlnq  and  stabHUlng  temporary  1 
mads,   landings,  borrow  pits,  skid  trails 
and  olier  numan-causeo'  soil 
disturbances  Into  project  plans.  1 


5.    Provisions  for  resettling  and 
llaoillung  temporary  roads, 
landings,  borrow  pits.  Skid  trail*  I 
and  other  human. caused  soil 
disturbances  will  be  planned  tfirough 
the  101  proceis  and  incorporated  into 
project  plans.  .  .  .       Temporary  roads, 
landings  and  skid  trails  will  be  rehabll- 
Itated  following;  cessation  of  use. 
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Area  Guide  Policies  have  been  incorporated  into  Regional  Plan 
policies  except  for  the  provision  outlined  above.  Revegetatlng 
and  stabilizing  temporary  roads  is  different  then  rehabilita- 
tion following  use.     Rehabil 1 t at ion  of  temporary  roads , 
landings,   and  skid  trails  must  be  included  in  the  Regional  Plan. 

page  114.  4 
Regional  Plan:  ■ 


4.    Unless  approved  in  advance  '■ 
by  the  Forest  Supervisor,  do  not 
log  or  road  on  slopes  greater  than  \ 
'5  percent.     Prepare  prescriptions  ■ 
to  reduce  the  possibility  of  soli 
failure  on  slopes  between  35  and  75 
percent  if  a  risk  of  failure  ■■ittt. 


Area  Guide: 

•  •  .    Oeve lopaenlal  activities 
on  slopes  bet-een  JS  and  75  percent  will 
receive  prescriptions  by  the  lOt  to 
reduce  tne  possibility  of  soli  failure. 
Developmental  activities  will  not  be  approved 
on  terrain  wftere  (01  evaluation  indicates 
a  high  likelihood  of  oass  failure  and  vmwre  ' 
■  itigating  Matures  are  net  practical.  ^ 


Reason  For  Change:  Clarification 

This  policy  severely  weakens  the  standards  for  treatment  of 
slopes  between  35  and  75  percent.     The  new  standards  have  pre- 
scriptions being  prepared  only  if  a  risk  of  soil  failure 
exists.     The  Guide  protects  those  areas  where  the  failure 
risk  may  not  be  apparent  by  requiring  prescriptions  to  be 
developed  for  all  areas  to  reduce  the  poss ibility  of  soli 
failure ,   whether  the  area  poses  an  obvious  risk  or  not .  With 
so  little  known  about  the  actual  forest  resource .   protect  ion 
beforehand  is  a  much  wiser  pursuit  than  mitigation  after  an 
accident  has  occurred. 

In  addition,    the  Regional  Plan  makes  no  mention  of  con- 
tinuing the  Guide  policy  for  non-approval  of  development 
activities  where  the  likelihood  of  failure  is  high. 


page  114,  6 
Regional  Plan: 

6.    Locate  rock  quarries  and  borrow, 
pits  and  tiawj  their  use  to  mlnlmat  . 
tne  impacts  upon  other  resource 
values. 


Reason  For  Change: 


Area  Guide: 

8.    Boc*  quarries  and  borrow  pits  "HI  be  ' 
planned  through  the  IDT  process.  Ilastinaj 
will  be  avoided  on  potentially  landslide, 
prone  areas  during  or  within  72  hours  following] 
heavy  ramstorai,  as  determined  by  a 
hydrologist.    where  other  sources  are 
available,  borrow  pits  will  not  be  located 
on  such  areas.    Where  no  other  alternative 
exists,  quarries  will  be  stripped  of  their 
overburden  and  the  eicavated  uterlal  hauled 
to  a  stable  location,  seeded  with  grass  and 
fert tilted. 

Clarification 


The  word  minimize  can  be  interpreted  many  ways.     Leaving  this 
interpretation  to  the  discretion  of  the  IDT  could  have  serious 
impacts  on  non-commodity  forest  resources.     The  few  guidelines 
that  exist  in  the  Area  Guide  are  specifically  atimed  at  defining 
some  of  what  is  needed  to  guarantee  this  minimal  protection. 
In  addition,  the  Guide  guarantees  that  borrow  pits  and  rock 
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Reason  For  Change:  Clarification 


quarries  will  not  be  located  in  areas  prone  to  landslides. 
While  an   IDT  would  have  the  option  to  develop  a  rock  quarry 
out  of  a  landslide  area,    they  would  also  have  the  option  to 
develop  such  an  area  even  with  other  sources  aval lable .  If 
the  Forest  Service  feels  the  IDT  would  never  do  such  a  thing, 
then  they  should  have  no  problem  leaving  that  section  of  the 
Guide  intact. 


page  114,  7 
Regional  Plan: 


7.  Conduct  d« 

at  wet  lands 
eiecutlve  on 


Area  Guide: 

No  Guide  policy. 


Reason  For  Change:     Executive  Order  11990 
Add  to  the  end  of  this  policy:     "and  other  applicable  laws." 
Suggested  Policy  Addition: 

Design  the  logging  system  for  a  specific  area  to  minimize,  tc 
the  greatest  extent  possible,  soil  disturbance. 


Regional  Plan : 
Omitted 


Area  Guide: 

4.    Tractor  logging  will  bm  ajmrmltted  I 
only  on  soils  -here  natural  or  artifice.! 
regeneration  occurs  within  flwe  years 
with  no  Impairment  of  toil  productivity 
and  -nere  fish  and  water  resorcos  can  be  I 
protected. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  Timber,   Fisheries,   and  Wildlife  Elements 
that  specifically  addresses  management  concerns  in  braided  stream 
land  bottoms.     While  policies  within  these  other  elements 
probably  address  braided  stream  bottoms,   these  areas  are  of 
such  a  high  fish  and  wildlife  value  and  of  a  fragile  nature  that 
specifically  re-establishing  other  policies  3hould  pose  no 
administrative  hardship  for  the  Forest  Service. 


Water 

page  116,  1 
Regional  Plan: 

I.    Maintain  a  long-ten*  Monitoring  piograal 
on  representative  watersheds  to  assess  I 
land  management  topacts  on  water  Quality 
and  ttreea  and  site  productivity. 


Area  Guide: 


1.     Maintain  a   long-teru  monitoring  program 
on  representative  watersheds  to  assess 
land  •anagement  Impacts  on  water  quality 
and  stream  and  site  productivity  ■<■ 
accordance  with  tne  objective  limitations 
of  the  non-point  pollution  monitoring 
program.. 


o.     Evaluate  Impacts  of  management 
practices  on  water  resources  of  the  Tonga Si 

c.    Develop  *t>eit  management  practices'  to  t> 
implemented  on  unmonitored  watersheds  to 
protect  watershed  values  and  assure 
compliance  with  water  quality  standards.  ' 


Reason  For  Change: 


Content  included  in  Timber, 
and  Wildlife  Elements. 


Fisheries , 


Tractor  logging  is  ext remely  damaging  to  soil  and  water  re- 
sources.    While  certain  policies  within  the  Timber,  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  Elements  (1)  address  the  need  to  protect  soils, 
(2)  guarantee  regeneration  within  five  years,   and  (3)  protect 
fish  and  wildlife  resources,   there  needs  to  be  a  specific 
policy  relating  to  tractor  logging.     Since  the  policies  are  all 
in  other  places,   a  specific  policy  addressing  this  need  should 
pose  no  admin  is t  rat  ive  hardship  to  the  Forest  Service. 


Regional  Plan : 
Omitted . 


Reason  For  Change: 


Area  Guide: 

1.    Management  activities  cae  braided  stream 

bottom  lands  will  be  preceded  by  inter- 
disciplinary team  (IDT)  evaluation,  timber 
will  not  be  cut  unless  natural  or  artificial 
regeneration  Is  assured  within  five  years  of 
harvest;  and  fish,  water  and  soil 
be  adequately  protected. 


mined  through. 
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Reason  For  Change:  Clarification 

The  new  Regional  Plan  policy  gives  no  direction  on  what  to  do 
with  the  data  collected  during  the  monitoring  program.     If  the 
Forest  Service  plans  on  using  their  monitoring  program  to 
determine  a.   -  c.    in  the  above  Guide  policy,  then  they  should 
have  no  problem  including  these  specific  tasks  in  the  plan . 
Leaving  the  decision  up  to  Forest  Planning  does  not  guarantee 
that  anything  will  be  done  to  further  protect  the  pristine 
waters  of  Southeast. 


Content  is  included  in 
and  Wildlife  Elements. 


rimber .   Fisheries , 


page  116,  2 
Regional  Plan: 

2.  Maintain  a  long-term  monitoring  program  I 
on  representative  log  transfer  and  ttorage  | 
sites  to  assess  the  effects  m  water  quality 
and  martne  habitat. 


Area  Guide: 

2.    Maintain  a  long-term  monitoring  program 
on  repretentat  ive  log  dump  and  storage  sUi 
to  assess  th*  effects  of  organic  accumul- 
ation and  leacnates  on  water  quality  and 
marine  biota. 


Reason  For  Change:  Clarification 


C-79 
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-26- 


-27- 


The  Forest  Service  clarified  this  policy  too  much.     The  two 
most  important  problems  with  log  storage  are  organic  accumu- 
lation and  leachates.     These  should  be  included  in  the  Regional 
Plan  policy  in  an  open  ended  statement  on  the  effects.  Add 
on  to  the  end:     "marine  habitat,   including  those  effects  as  a 
resul t  of  organic  accumulat ion  and  leachates . " 


page  1 16 .  4 
Regional  Plan: 


SO  I  lutlOB 

and  evtlu 


Area  Guide: 


clones  (no- 
il linpacts 
'««.  Identify 


I  management 


•  Resource  inventories  and  reports 
■  evaluate  potential  impacts 
rltiCS,     Sensitive  i 
landforms  wliere  non-point  iowc«  pollution 
oncifti  are  likely  to  occur  all)  be 
Identified  and  the  probable  impacts  of  > 
management  alternatives  evaluated.  Th* 
policies  below  -ill  be  followed  unlet*  an 
10T  investigation  indicates  acceptable 


meow 


res  ei  lit. 


I.  Hoads  kIII  not  be  built  across  alluvial 
flood  plaint  or  mass  -attaqe  areas. 


c.  toads  and  borrow  P'ts  "in  be  located 
a>ay  from  -ater  courses.    Whenever  locations 
near  strew  courses  are  reco— inded.  provision 
«ust  be  made  for  drainaqe  from  roads  or 
materials  sites  to  run  off  through  a 
vegetative  screen  or  sediment  basin  prior 

lo  entering  a  water  body. 

d.  Channel  changes  elll  require  approval  by 
th*  Forest  Supervisor  after  consultation  mttlt 
tn*  Alaska  Department  of  Hsh  anal  Gmh. 


Reason  For  Change:  Clarification 

Again,  the  Forest  Service  has  deleted  specific  policies  that 
are  needed  to  insure  high  water  quality.     It  is  assumed  that 
Guide  principles  will  be  followed  during  the  forest  planning 
stage,  but  there  is  no  guarantee.     Through  the  IDT  process,, 
the  option  was  available  in  the  Guide  to  deviate  f rom  the 
specific  policies.     Guide  policies  provided  the  rule  and  the 
route  for  exception  when  needed.     The  Regional  Plan  establishes 
no  rule,   whereby  all  actions  could  become  the  exception.  If 
the  Forest  Service  feels  the  forest  planning  process  will  al- 
ways cons  id er  these  pol icies ,  then  they  should  have  no  objection 
to  incorporating  them  into  their  policy. 

219.13(b)(1)  of  NFMA  states  that  all  management  practices 
will  conserve  soil  and  water  resources  and  not  allow  significant 
or  permanent   impa irraent  to  the  productivity  of  the  land. 

219.10(b)(6)  states  a  management  concern  to  be  considered 
in  the  Regional  Plan  is  to  "enhance  water  quality  and  quantity, 


soil  productivity,   and  restore  watershed  conditions."  Area 
Guide  policies  establish  the  minimum  management  direction 
for  compliance  with  NFWA.     The  Regional  Plan  needs  this 
minimum  established. 


Fish 

219.10(b)(9)  of  NFMA  requires  the  Regional  Plan  to  ad- 
dress maintenance  or  improvement  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitats. 
219.10(c)  of  NFMA  requires  the  Regional  Plan  to  "issue  guide- 
lines for  resolving  the  major  public  issue."     Fish  habitat 
protection  is  obviously  one  of  the  major  public  issues  in  this 
region.     The  Area  Guide  promulgated  guidelines  that  resolved 
many  habitat  protection  conflicts.     These  guidelines  have  now 
been  cut . 


page  117,  1 
Regional  Plan: 

1.    fully  coordinate  Forest  Service! 

'  agencies  I 

:••[ 


Area  Guide: 

I.    The  Forest  Service.  In*  Alaska 
Department  of  Fish  and  Gaae.  the  Alaska 
Department  of  Envlronaental  Conservation,  the 
national  Marine  Fisheries  Service  and  the  U.S. 
fish  and  midlife  Service  ,  •  « 

are  partners  In  achieving  the  collective  I 
goals  of  tholr  respective  constitutional  and  J 
Statutory  authorities.  - 


Reason  For  Change:  Simplification 

The  Forest  Service  needs  to  emphasize,   if  only  for  themselves, 
that  they  are  partners  working  with  other  states  and  federal 
agencies  to  achieve  the  collective  goals  of  everyone.  The 
Forest  Service  currently  operates  under  the  philosophy  that 
their  goals  (timber  harvest)  will  override  other  agency  goals 
if  it  should  come  to  that. 


page  117,  3 
Regional  Plan: 

3.  Th«  Forest  Service  recognizes  the,  \ 
fishery  resource  as  a  major  component  of  | 
the  national  Forests  and  the  source  of 

i  Important  products,  benefits  f 
l  services.  Give  fish  habitat  nanace-/ 
it  needs  equal  consideration  with  / 


Area  Guide: 

3,    The  Forest  Service  reeegmltes  fishery 
resources  as  a  major  coaponent  of  the 
longest  national  Forest  and  the  source 
of  numerous  important  products,  benefits 
and  services.    Fishery  resources  are  to  be 
considered  no  nor*  or  no  less  important  than 
the  other  niSSWtt  resource*  of  (he  national 


Reason  For  Change:  Clarification 

We  commend  the  Forest  Service  for  recognizing  the  fisheries 
resource  as  a  major  component  of  the  National  Forest.  However, 
the  Regional  Plan  policy  to  give  fish  habitat  management  needs 
equal  consideration  is  weaker  direction  than  the  Guide  policy 


/S3 


that  fishery  resources  are  to  be  considered  no  more  or  no 
less  important.  You  can  circumvent  fishery  habitat  needs 
after  giving  them  equal  consideration.  It's  harder  to  do 
that  when  fisheries  are  to  be  no  less  important  than  t imber . 


page  117,  5. a 
Regional  Plan : 


Area  Guide: 


for  line  i 


1/  (e.g. 


proposals  for  all   land  use  activities:  >. 

a.    The  F  isn  Habitat  *anaqement  unit  (FHHj) 
include!  all  component!  of  the  Mm  habitat  a* 
identified  throuqh  the  i nterd ic io I tnary  process. 
The  ^HHJ  <f  that  portion  of  land  including 
the  stream  channel  and  the  stream  banks 
dtfmed  as  necessary  for  the  orotection  of  strea 
hiomt  mo  maintenance  of  stream  proouC  1 1 v i  ty. 
Give  Special  consideration  to  that  area 
100  feet  wide  on  either  siue  of  the 


The  FiMj  it  managed  at  a  resource  no  more  or  let! 
important  than  the  other  resources.  Within 
me  F**J.  timber  management  practices  and  other 
lana  use  activities  are  prescribed  to  meet  the 
management  goals  for  fish  habitat. 


loqging,  hatcnerie*.  hydroelectric  projects, 
developed  recreation  facilities)  mill  require 
the  completion  nf  a  prescriptive  plan,  villi 
the  participation  of  an  10T.     The  plan  .ill 
specify:    {  I)  appropriate  Fish  Habitat  Mana- 
gement units  and  (?)  prescriptions  necessary 
to  meet  the  goal  for  fish  habitat  set  forth 
in  this  section  of  the  Guide.  „»„ 
a.    The  Fish  Habitat  Management  Unit  (FHtej) 
-ill  consist  c(  all  components  of  the  ftift 
habitat  at  Identified  inrouon  th*  ' 
Process.    *  **tnod  of 

logging  eithlfl  the  FHMJ  •ill  provide 
for  orotection  of  toilt.  duff 
and  litter  layers,  ihruos  nad  uncut 


I  not  to  I 


fish 


Those  water*  d< 

haoitat  bjt  -ulcn  influence  Msn 
habitat  mI I J  be  adequately  protected 
to  mture  that  '.he  quality  of 
and  marine  flsn  habitat  downstream 
Impaired.    Such  protection  «w«tur#s 
Jetc- 1  bed  In  ti 
of  this  Guide. 

Reason  For  Change :  Clarification 

The  intent  of  the  Guide  policy  is  fairly  well  carried  over 
into  the  Regional  Plan.     But   there  need  to  be  some  additions. 
Specific  guidelines  for  the  method  of  logging  within  a  FHMU 
should  be  included  in  the  Regional  Plan.     An  example  would  be 
including,   "The  method  of  logging  within  the  FHMU  will  provide 
for  protection  of  soils,   duff  and  litter  layers,   shrubs  and 
uncut  trees."     In  the  Regional  Plan  it  states,   "Timber  manage- 
ment practices   .    .    .   are  prescribed  to  meet  the  management 
goals  for  fish  habitat."     Regional  Plan  management  goals  for 
fish  habitat,   because  of  their  general  nature,   will  allow 
as  much  protection  as  the  Guide  policy. 

The  Regional  Plan  must  also  reflect  the  need  to  protect 
waters  that  are  not  directly  fish  habitat,   but  which  influence 
fish  habitat.     The  Guide  statement  covers  this  well  and  should 
be  included  in  the  Regional  Plan. 


page  117,  5.b 
Regional  Plan: 

b.  Identify  temperature-sensitive  streams.  . 
recoonlilng  State  water  quality  standards  I 
pertaining  to  Mtn  habitat.  Such  stream*  \ 
require  special  prescriptions  for  management  \ 
of  the  tnade-producinq  stream*  id*  overitory  \ 
(trees,  inrubs,  grasses).  The  amount  of  ' 
o*erttory  that  can  be  removed  it  determined 
by  reference  to  guideline*  in  Tie  Temperature 
Sensitive  Strea*.   i 977.  until  revised. 


Area  Guide: 

Unless  other  measures  < 
are  specified  by  the  IDT  process,  th*  f 
prescriptions  for  ill  FrffJ  mill  include 

the  <  o  l  lowing: 

(I)    AH  trees  «l thin  crown  height 
of  a  fish  stream  mill  be  felled 
away  from  the  stream  neeot  those 
-n.cn  cannot  be  felled  a>ay  from 
the  stream  for  nfety  reasons  and 
which  are  marked  on  the  groond  by 
a  tale  administrator.    Any  tree 
felled  into  or  across  a  fish  stream 
mutt  be  removed  within  tff  hours. 
Within  areas  designated  for  cutting, 
felled  or  Htndr«Hen  trees  east  be 
bucked  and  limbed  clear  of  the 
ttreamcourse  debris  enterln  the 
Stream. 

(2)  Significant  quantities  of  limbs,  ' 
branches.  Part,  sediment  and)  other  I 
identifiable  logging  debris  »i  1 1  be 
removed  from  fish  streams  and  areas 
subject  to  flooding  to  a  point  aoove 
the  nlgn  Biter  earn  within  «a  hows 
after  men  debrfs  is  depositee}. 

(3)  Streaaoank  brush,  grass  and  trees  I 
not  designated  for  cutting  mill  be 
protected  to  provide  bank  stability. 
»h*de  and  terrestrial  Insect  hebttat. 

(a)    AM  logs  -111  be  fully  suspended 
•hen  yarding  icross  any  designated  fish 
Stream.    Fish  streams  -III  be  identified 
on  the  project. 

15)    Temperature-sensitive  streams  mill 
be  identified,  recognnlng  State 
•ater  quality  standards  pertaining  to 
flsn  habitat.    Sucn  ttreams  mill  require 
special  restrictions  on  canopy  removal, 
Including: 

(a)  a  percentage  limit  of  stream- 
side  overttory/canopy  which  may  be 
removed  in  the  Initial  entry. 

(b)  An  amount  of  brush  and  understory. 
Including  scrub  trees,  tnat  mill  I 
be  left  ttandlng  and  not  damaged  to 

tne  eitent  their  snaae-proouctno 
capability  it  materially  affected.  . 

(c)  Spaces  between  openings  (a>s- 
cribed  by  site  and  shape)  and  areas 
which  will  not  be  cut  (described  by  j 
width  and  length  and  cardinal  dir- 
ection). 
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C-80 


Ing  fish 


»  pen 


nlv  where  Other  locations  i 
feasible  and  the  management  goal  for 
Mm  habiUt  can  be  net.  where 
roads  are  located  near  f Isn  streams, 
introduction  of  sediment  mutt  C* 
avoided;  stdecastlng  ano  waste 
materials  must  not  encroach  upom 
the  streamcourse;  and  as  much 


/S3 
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unOUturQW  ground  cover  •<  possible 
snail  bo  left  Mi«ft«  the  reW  and 
thm  stream.     Complete  endaaMl  of 
matt*  ■attrltl  mIII  oe  nwmd 
where  road*  arc  located  n««r 
Hth  streams  when  there  If  tr>o 
probaoilty  of  downhill  mwwut  of 
thli  material   into  the  stream)  below. 
Fill  will   t>e  placed  into  r  1  in 
streams  only  when  considered 
tnrouqn  the  I0T  process  CO  M  the 
belt  alternative.    Fish  passage 
must  be  assured  at  all  locations 
■here  roads  cross  tun  stream. 
Prestr  ir>t  lorn  »Hl  specify  pcrcjlttlble 
uses  of  heave  machinery  and 
the  timing  of  road  const  net  lorn 
activities. 


(7)    The  use  of 


Intertldal  gravel 
arrow  sne  1 1  not  be 
ofiere  pink  and  crn 


(8)  Slastlnq  that  adversely  affect* 
run  spanning  beds  will  be  lotted  to 

vulnerable.  Safe  time*  and  distance* 
■111  be  determined  on  a  slte-by-slte 
basis  In  conjunction  .ith  ttm  Alaska 
"-apartment  of  Fun  and  Gam*,  national 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  end  U.S.  fun 
and  Game  wildlife  Service. 

(9)  Streamcourses  mav  not  be  changed  c 
diverted  -nnout  written  approval  from 
the  forest  Supervisor,  -no  shall  h 
sucn  approval  after  consultation  »t 
Alasta  Department  of  fish  and  Gam, 
National  Marin*  Fisheries  Service  i 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  where 
It  it  clear  that  habitat  Imp*  irmme-t 


(10)  *  plan  and  time  schedule  for 

falling  ami  yatd>ng  timer  within  \ 
an?  FHfvj  ail  I  be  developed  amd  approved 
by  the  Forest  Service  and  delivered  to 
the  operator  before  that  urn  It  Is 
released  'or  cutting. 

(11)  Where  the  101  process  determines  tr 
soil  conditions,  water  temperatures,  logistical 
problems  or  otn»r  factors  are  such  that  an 
activity  cannot  be  carried  net  In  conformant 
•nth  the  goals  and  policies  of  the  Soil, 
Water  and  Fish  accounts  of  the  Guide, 
those  activities  will  not  be  permitted. 


guidance  m  developing  their  prescript  ions  for  temperature 
sensitive  streams.     We  feel  all  of  the  omitted  policies  must 
be  reinstated.     Each  of  these  policies,   including  temperature 
sensitivity,    is  essen t ial  to  guarantee  the  continuation  of  a 
healthy  fishery . 


Regional  Plan: 
Omitted 


Area  Guide: 


6.  At  the  allocation  leve 
disciplinary  team  process  will  provide 
sufficient  information  to  permit  allot 
atlons  which  recognite  the  caoabllttie 
and  sensitivities  of  major  flsn  nab 
Impacts  of 


nter- 


tat 


Pit 


vltli 


In  the  prescriptive  phases  of  the  planning, 
IOCS  will  validate  allocations,  write  pro- 
scriptlons  and  annt tor  . 


a.    Ourlng  the  land  management  plan 
phase,  an  COT  will  assist  in  land  alloc- 
ation decisions  by  providing  sufficient 
Information  to  permit  allocations  which 
recognize  tr*a  capabilities  and  sensitiv- 
ities of  aujor  flth  habitat  areas.  Of 
special  Importance  will  be  Identification 
of  areas  which  warrant  designation  as  IU0  1. 
II  or  in  because  of  nigh  vulnerability  to 
development  impacts,  productive  capacity, 
associated  recreational  opportunities,  or 
other  factors.     In  addition,  the  IDT  process 
will  be  directed  at  responding  through  alloc- 
ations to  the  potentiality  of  cumulative 
or  collective  impacts  resulting  frommultl- 
ple  land  use  activities  over  large  areas  . 
whlcn  nay  escape  notice  or  control  during  f 
tn«  implementation  phases.  / 


b.    During  the  prescriptive  phase,  the  I0T 
process  will  be  utilized  at  described  In 
the  succeeding  policies. 

Reason  For  Change:     Referred  to  Forest  Planning. 

These  guidelines  are  necessary  for  forest  planning.     They  out- 
line the  process  the  IDT  must  follow  in  planning  for  the 
fishery  resource.     219.4(a)  of  NFUA  states  that,  "Regional 
planning  is  the  principal  process  for  convey ing  management 
direction  from  the  national  level  to  designated  forest  planning 
areas . "    To  implement  the  national  directive  for  fish  habitat 
(219.10(b)(9)),   the  region  must  be  assured  that  the  forest"  will 
indeed  follow  a  procedure  that  will  lead  it  to  a  satisfactory 
end.     This  section  of  the  Guide  does  so  and  should  be  included 
in  Regional  Plan  policies. 


Reason  For  Change:     Referred  to  Forest  Planning 

The  omission  of  the  prescriptive  policies  in  this  section  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  b lggest  travesties  of  this  plan.     Fish  habi- 
tat ,   as  exempl ified  by  the  participation  of  concerned  c it izens 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Area  Guide,   is  a  major  public  issue. 

The  only  specific  guideline  in  this  section  of  the  Regional 
Plan  addresses  temperature  sensitive  streams.     The  region 
evidently  feels  that  the  forest  planning  process  needs  specific 
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Regional  Plan: 
Omitted 


Area  Guide: 

«.      The  Forest  Service  >UI  Insure  thai  land 
use  activities  1n  or  affecting  Fish  Habitat 
Management  Units  are  carried  out  in  full 
compliance  >>th  applicable  plans  and  policies. 
Policies  will  be  stipulated  in  appropriate 
contracts.    Where  significant  violations  or 
Instances  of  damage  or  unforeseen  problems 
occur,  whether  reported  by  Forest  Service 
personnel  or  other  agencies  or  Individuals, 
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Reason  For  Change:     Referred  to  Forest  Planning. 

The  Area  Guide  sets  out  in  very  specific  detail  the  actions 
to  be  taken  in  the  event  of  damage  to  fish  habitat.  While 
the  extensive  policies  of  the  guide  may  not  be  needed,  a 
statement  of  some  sort  should  be  included  in  the  Guide. 

Wildlife 

The  protection  of  old  growth  habitat  for  Sitka  black  tail 

deer  and  other  species  is  a  major  issue  this  plan  must  address. 

page  120.   1  and  2 

Regional  Plan:  Area  Guide: 

i.   Fuii»  cooraiB.i.  .nn  otwr  n.neiei  \  See  comments  listed  on  117,  1. 


mutual  proDle«i  arid  achieve  \ 
ill  through  the  taller  Me.ur.ndu*  \ 
dnoino.  Del.een  the  Foretl  Ser.icet 
ilk.  Depertraent  of  r,ln  <fld  -\ 


The  Forest  Service  must  learn  to  move  beyond  coordination, 
which  can  mean  merely  asking  for  input  and  ignoring  it  (which 
seems  to  be  the  case  most  of  the  time).     If  they  mean  to  make 
a  commitment  to  actually  grapple  with  the  wildlife  problems 
on  the  Tongass  and  are  willing  to  listen  and  follow  the  advice 
of  other  agencies,   they  should  say  so.     Otherwise,   this  indi- 
cates lip  service  to  the  NFMA  requirement   to  work  with  other 
agencies  and  nothing  will  change  in  Southeast. 


page  120,  3 
Regional  Plan: 


).    ,h,  Fore.t  Service  recoqnl.e,  ~~\ 
reioorrei  at  «  "tajor  coawonenl  °l  lh«  n*110"*' 
F0re,t,  and  <»«  •  '  """""  ITImSm., 

oroducU.  O-neftl.  and  ter..«l.  Give  wt  Id M'< 
haoittl  aan^ewnl  "< 


Area  Guide: 

See  comments  listed  on  117,  3. 


I  For.it  Serr 


Giving  equal  consideration  to  the  needs  of  wildlife  habitat 
management  does  not   insure  that  the  needs  of  wildlife  will  be 
met      One  can  consider,   then  do  anything  they  please.     The  Forest 
Service  should  give  wildlife  habitat  the  treatment  asked  for 
by  ADF&G . 


page  120,  5 
Regional  Plan: 

5       the  Alataa  0-roartrannt  of  Fill  > 
C.«  and  the  Forell  Ser.ice  mould 
eataol.sn  population  oojeai.es 
life  and  Identify  in.  amount  and  tu 


Area  Guide: 
Similar  statement. 


.  Dbjectlw 


)3  3 


C-81 


ADF&G  has  been  trying  to  do  this  for  years.     However,  the 
Forest  Service  has  Ignored  their  data  and  recommendations. 
It  is  stated  on  page  27  of  the  Draft  Regional  Plan  that 
ADF&G  "has  primary  responsibility  for  management  of  wildlife 
and  fish  populations."     If  this  is  indeed  the  case,  the 
Forest  Service  should  yield  to  their  recommendations  and 
recommend  to  Congress  to  lower  the  timber  harvest.  Otherwise, 
it   is  only  a  procedural  statement  meant  to  satisfy  the  law 
and  have  no  real  effect  on  forest  management. 


page  120,  7. a 
Regional  Plan: 


Area  Guide: 
Similar  statement. 


a.  Becogntie  the  capabilities  and  ■ 
sensitivities  of  Important  wildlife 
habitat  areas  In  land  allocation. 

This  policy  says  to  only  "recognize"  the  capabilities  and 
sensitivities  of  certain  habitat  areas.     One  can  recognize 
the  value  of  an  area  for  wildlife  habitat  and  still  clearcut 
it.     The  Forest  Service  must  come  to  grips  with  the  wildlife 
habitat  question.     Simply  continuing  to  recognize  the  existence 
of  a  problem  does  not  solve  the  problem  or  save  any  of  the 
remaining  habitat . 


page  120,  7.c 
Regional  Plan: 

())    The  forest  Service  recognizes 
the  importance  of  wildlife  habitat, 
and  tinner  harvesting  will  be  planned 
10  protect  or  enhance  that  habitat. 


Area  Guide: 

C.    Provide  the  habitat  management 
Standards  necessary  to  Insure  that 
viable  population  levels  of  all  wildlife 
and  fish  on  the  forests  are  maintained 
Over  time  despite  normal  fluctuatlnnt 
In  population  nusaoert. 

Reason  For  Change:  Clarification 

The  Area  Guide  standard  follows  much  closer  the  intent  of 
NFMA  to  "maintain  or  improve  fish  and  wildlife  habitats" 
(219.10(b)(9))  and  "to  maintain  and  improve  habitat  of  manage- 
ment  indicator  species"  (219.12(g)).     Simply  providing  the 
habitat  management  standards  to  insure  viable  populations 
does  not  guarantee  maintaining  or  improving  habitat. 


Regional  Plan: 
Omitted 


Area  Guide: 

use  (e.g.,  logging,  ' 

n  corridors  proposed 
by  other  agencies)  '/  will  require  the 
completion  of  a  prescriptive  or  implementation 
plan,  with  the  participation  of  an  IDT.  The 
plan  will  specify:    (I)  appropriate  wildlife 
Habitat  Management  Units  [UHMU,  and  [2)  pre- 
scriptions necessary  to  meet  the  goals  for 
wildlife  habitat  set  forth  In  this  section 
of  the  Guide. 
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Reasoa  For  Change:     Referred  to  Forest  Planning. 

The  Area  Guide  policy  is  identical  to  the  one  in  the  Fish 
and  Estuary  and  Tidal  Meadows  Elements.     There  is  a  Regional 
Plan  oolicy  in  the  Fish  Account  and  the  Estuary  and  Tidal 
Meadows  Account.     However,  a  clarification  of  the  wildlife 
policy  has  been  omitted  in  the  Regional  Plan.     A  similar 
statement  needs  to  be  included  in  this  Wildlife  Element. 
Wildlife  Habitat  Management  Units  should  be  identified  pri- 
marily by  ADFSiG ,  who  has  lead  responsibility  in  this  issue 
( see  page  27 ,  DRP) . 


Section  219.10(c)  of  NFUA  states  that   che  Regional  Plan  will 
issue  needed  guidelines  for  resolving  the  major  public  issues 
identified  through  public  participation.     Wildlife  and  habitat 
needs  constitute  the  biggest  issue  of  public  concern.  The 
Regional  Plan  must  address  this  issue.     A  starting  point  is 
to  include  those  portions  of  the  Area  Guide  which  give  some 
direction  to  forest  planning  for  wildlife.     In  addition,  the 
Regional  Plan  must  tackle  the  deer/logging  controversy.  Put- 
ting this  and  other  wildlife  habitat  decisions  onto  "forest 
planning"  does  not  solve  the  problem.     We've  already  been  told 
that  TL.MP  and  management  area  plans  will  not  deal  with  this 
issue,  yet  the  Regional  Plan  points  to  them  for  solutions. 


Regional  Plan: 
Omitted 


Area  Guide: 

»  •   s    The  pretcriptlbn*  will 
provide  for  protection  and  enhance- 
ment of  Sufficient  ■inter  and  tuimmir 
range,  browse  and  food  source*, 
protective  COver  and  migration 
corridors,  nesting,  feeding  and 
rifling  tltet.    .  r  .    The  prOSCr tpt1o«*\ 
■  ill  alto  address  Lit*  relative  nerd 
CO  preterve  mature  »*d  old  growth 
fcreitS;  to  insure  sufficient  browse 
reproduction  In  tecond  growth  stands; 
to  avoid  population  decrease*  below 
pre -determined  levels  at  a  result  of 
displacement  during  forest  develop***!; 
to  recalculate  rotation  periods  or 
Other  s 1 1 vi cu  I  tura I  practices  base 

specif)'  trie  percentage  of  an  area 
to  be  Cut  during  a  given  entry. 

C.    The  prescription  for  all  W9U  wit 
include  the  following  unlet*  "ore 
trlctlve  Measures  are  prescribed"  or  the 
I0T  process: 

(1)    Wildlife  habitat  r*eulr*wmti 

partially  met  through  tne  il«t.  sli  

it io»  end  dispersal  or  cutting  units,  are** 
retained  in  natural  conditions,  tl  I  ivleulturel 
system*,  and  multiple  entry  liarveitino.  j 

[t)    Identification  of  ei I  sting  »r  potential 
opportunities  for  viewing  and  photography.  ' 

13)    Provision  for  Insuring  that  a  nail  nam 
number  of  snags  are  retained  for  wildlife  use 
consistent  with  tne  objectives  for 
particular  toeciet.  aesthetic  values  and 
(»otr*i  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 

(4J    Traded  vehicle  and  tract  operation* 
■  itriln  waterfowl  haoitet.  where  permitted, 
snail  be  confined  to  conttrvcied  roads 
eacept  In  the  case  of  beeen  salvage 
operations.    Such  activities  snail  be 
situated  behind  a  timber  tcretn  -here 
possible. 


Reason  For  Change:     Referred  to  Forest  Planning. 
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Regional  Plan: 
Omitted 


Area  Guide: 

1Z.    Where  violation*  of  contract!  or  permits 
or  instances  of  dan age  or  unforeseen  problem . 
occur,  the  policies  and  procedure*  set  forth 
in  Policy  9  In  the  Fish  Account  will  apply-  1 


See  comments  in  Fish  Element,  last  paragraph. 


Estuaries  and  Tidal  Meadows 


page  123,  2 
Regional  Plan: 

2.    ftocoonlit  the  ecological  role 
of  intertldal  and  aerlne  areas 
In  supporting  fish,  shellfish  and 
wildlife  poouiat ioni  m  eanagewent1 
dec  I  lions  affecting  naoitat. 


Area  Guide: 

2,    Management  decision*  on  actleltles  j 
■ithln  estuaries  and  wetland*  that  affect  ; 
flsn  and  wildlife  habitat  will  be  governed 
by  the  policies  and  procedure*  on  Flu  and  j 
wildlife  tet  forth-  In  tMi  Guide, 


Reason  lor  Change:  Clarification 

Recognizing  the  ecological  role  of  intertldal  and  marine  areas 
does  nothing  to  protect  them  or  give  any  direction  to  the 
Forest  for  how  proposed  developments  should  occur.     The  policies 
set  forth  in  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Elements  of  the  Guide  should 
be  the  criteria  used  to  guide  management  decisions  in  estuaries 
and  tidal  meadows.     Estuaries  should  be  recognized  as  one  of 
the  richest  food  producing  ecotypes  in  the  world  and  manage- 
ment decisions  should  reflect  this  high  use. 


page  123,  3 
Regional  Plan: 

3.    Make  determinations 
throug*  an  Inirrdt tc Ipl Inary 
procett. 


Area  Guide:  Where  proposed  activities  Involve 
estuaries  and  wetlands,  the  IOT  protest 
east  be  structured  and  i"0  tenanted  In  a 
oanner  wnich  Insure*  that  the  managifnt 
goel  for  ettwerle*  and  wetlands  will  be 
not.    .  (•   Plant  for  ■eneetng  j 

Individual  ettuerlet  an«  wetland*  will  be  | 

prepared  at  the  implementation  level. 

Included  in  these  plant  will  oe  an 

evaluation  of  all  factors  influencing  fit* 

and  wildlife  haoitet  at  well  at  other 

natural  factors  and  value*  ai  they  ear  be 

impacted  by  various  land  vva  activities. 

Because  eat*  of  access  and  other 

Chereeterlitlc!  mate  estuaries  and 

wftlandt  popular  locatlont  for  various 

activities  and  developments  that  *ey 

uettenttelly  alter  mete  area*,  policies 


IS3 


Reason  For  Change-  Clarification 
See  Fish  Element.  Area  Guide,   second  to  last  comment. 


page  123,  4 
Regional  Plan: 

4.    Prepare  an  interdisciplinary 
plan  for  aM  proposals  for  ute  (e.g.. 
mining,  logging,  aquacuiture,  hydro- 
electric projects,  developed  recream 
facilities)    In  this  plan  soecify 
(I)  appropriate  Estuary  Management 
Un'tl  (EltU'SJ;  and  <Z)  formulation 
of  prescriptions.    _  *  „ 
An  EW  I 


ieiplenentlng  eanagewent  prescription*. 
An  E«ej  ail)  not  exclude  management  j 
activities  consistent  with  the 
goals  for  estuaries.  r 


Area  Guide : 

b.    Localised  nanagenent  and  protection 
prescription!  that  are  Bated  upon  Cne 
Characteristics  and  ten* it iv i ties  of 
tne  area  and  wnlcn  will  meet  management 
goals  will  oe  developed  by  the  IDT 
process.  Input  used  by  the  IOT  will 
include  all  factors  necettary  villi 
respect  to  establishment  of  Fit* 
Habitat  Management  Units  and  Wildlife 
Habitat  Management  unit!  therein, 
together  ■  itn  recreational  and  other 
human  usage  patterns,    in  imtaoce* 
■nere  State  ttdeiandt  and  submerged 
lanoi  are  involved,  land  use  acttvttiet 
by  pri.ate  operatort  are  approved  bf  the 
State  and/or  Corps  of  Engineers  through 
the  permit  or  lease  process;  prescrip- 
tions wilt  provide  that  any  application 
'or  a  permit  or  lease  mutt  cover  all 
proposed  act  Iv  it  les.    All  prescript iont 
relating  to  activities  on  estuaries 
ind  -etlandt  will  include  the  measures 
prescribed  below,  unless  more 
restrictive  measures  are  prescribed 
In  the  IOT  procett: 

(1)  unavoidable  activities  that  nay 
have  a  ditturblng  or  disrupting 
influence  on  Mm  ana  wildlife  species 
or  habitat  during  critical  life  history 
periods  (e.g.,  netting  and  feeding)  will  i 
be  scneouied  for  time  periodi  when  tuch  \ 
Infl.iences  -ill  be  minimal  or  nonenttent. 
Such  tines  will  be  determined  prior  to 

the  proposed  activity  in  cooperation  with 
the  Alaska  Department  of  FHh  and  Game 
and  other  agencies. 

I 

(2)  Forest  development  activities  within 
or  adjacent  to  estuaries  and  wetlands 
■ill  be  avoided  unless  determined  by 

the  (OT  process  to  be  continent  with 
wanageaent  goals.    Permanent  mad  system* 
may,   through  the  planning  process. 
Incorporate  provisions  for  uter  and 
scemc  turnouts.  Where  roads  or  other  faclltt-, 
let  are  approved  for  location  near  estuaries,  / 
fills,  sidecattlng  and  watte  materials,  they  j 
must  not  encroacn  upon  such  areas  unlet*  / 
rrcommenoed  during  the  interdisciplinary  / 
process.    As  much  undisturbed  ground  and  / 
cover  is  possible  must  oe  left  between  / 
the  activity  or  facility  and  the  f 

disturbance  of  fish,  wildlife,  or  / 
recreational  .aluet.    The  ute  of  Inter-  j 
tidal  areat  at  a  source  of  borrow  will  f 
oe  limited  to  those  areet  and  methods 
Stipulated  at  being  compatible  with  the 
character  of  the  area  and  where  the 
&orro»  source  can  be  returned  to  a 
natural  appearance  subsequent  to  ute. 
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(3)    Forest  devoloemmwt  activities 
on  gratt  flail  and  tide  flats  will  be 
limited  to  those  areas  specifically 
selected  during  the  interdisciplinary 
process  and  approved  by  the  Forest 
Supervisor  at  being  compatible  with  th» 
character  of  the  area  and  of  minimal 
impact. 


separating  cams*,  cabins, 
..J  other  structures  from  tidal  flats 
used  by  aquatic  and  terrestrial  lift 
form*  for  feeding,  netting,  or  resting 
tuffidenl  to  avoid  *lgnlflcant  inter- 
ference -tH  be  established.  Structures 
tnall  be  lecated  far  enough  from 
spawning  stream*  to  dvOW  dltturoaneo  of 
of  fish. 

(SI    aoadS.  building!  and  all  Other 
facilities  and  operations  not  reoulrlnt 
direct  water  access  mill  "WjJ*  JJ 
located  behind  a  rone  of  -tndf irm  cimoer. 
Ho-ever.  the  IOT  may  recommend  o 
if  the  Character  of  the  area  would  not  be 
Significantly  impaired. 


With  reto«t  to  general  typos  of  I 
developments  (docts.  landings,  float 
boat  rtstot)  requiring  water  .««*.  tht 
following  are  .mended  as  Section  j 
crtteriaV.ng  the  IDT  (iroces*  regarding  ( 
the  cnoice  of  tites: 

Ut   ninimum  distances  between  the 
sites  and  trie  mouths  of  intertldal 
r_h.rvn.ls  of  *novn  anadromouS  fish  Stream* 
sufficient  to  avoid  Hgnificant  inter- 
Jerence  -III  be  established  by  the  10T  | 
praetis> 

(t|   Hlnl.ua  4Ht«netj  t*ti*«"  tin 

our. no  t««  101  sroc.ll  10  nolo  jljnl(lc«« 
(■^ir.mt. 

(cl  nt  fillip  »'  luttrtldil 
,.ouo.i  .-.«  ••"  »•  ",tr,ctf  " 

tnos.  vl.l  M»ll«J  ",u*  " 

n«.til  ror  ..rln.  oro.nl«n  W 
MfttlCfM. 

101    «r««  »l»  MMMJIWV  «M  lucli 

„  cohere. I  <»»  "»;-'»9: 

mo  .ncnor.o.%  tor  co-«rcUl  V* 

■«r..U0n.l  ..51.11  ."I  »» 

11  co-pit' ole  «.t»  i»c«  ultt. 

(7)    Tn.  fo I lo-l-q  or.  Intfidca  11  l.lectloft 
crllcrl.  CO  milt  tn,  IOT  croc.lt  In  tn. 
cnoice  of  loc.lioni  for  loo  lr,nif.r  tna 
ItOr.OC  lltCI  l«  HlllflM  ,r*.l. 

{.)     tn.  nu-OI 
llt.l  tnO  ttoraqc  I 
or  oir  cc— pl.i  .'II  0.  .ml.ifrt  or 
i.lectmq  Loc.t.ont  tn.t  .111 

tCCMM JO.t,  futur.  1000*00  -I  LMut 
r.Qulrlnq  .OdltlOlUl  Cr.Alf^  OT  itOrcQ. 
IHH. 
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►uilng  the  least  production  intertidal 
and  suotldal  /ones  will  Be  considered 
first  during  litf  selection.  Hoots  o 
40  percent  or  «or«  are  deslraQie. 

(C)    Log  transfer  sites  Hong  str 


(d|  Rifting  and  log  storage  arc 
be  m  the  deepest  »ater  pgssiDle 
inua  deptn  of  IJ  neters  [a.0  feet 
■Ow  weter.  Further,  lo 
ot  be?  allowed  to  groun. 
ge  If  there  is  a 
aoege  to  botto* 


raft' 


■  purt 


be  encouraged  to 
liseir  final  destination  at  quick!/  *' 
possible  to  reduce  lapacts  associate' 
with  long  tern  storage  In  estuerlne 
■alert. 


th«  I 


)  of  sp* 


the  he*<J%  of  i*n 
o*t  at  the  mouth  of 
el  limit  icmct. 


retocct  to  an*  pere.lt 
application  to  trs#  Corpt  of  Englneen 
for  a  log  rafting  or  storage  or  transfer 
sue,  the  Forest  Service  vill  pro«»de 
Its  expertise  on  specific  or  alternative 
sites. 


Regional  Plan: 
Omitted 


See  Fish  Element ,   last  paragraph . 


Recreation 

page  137,  7 
Regional  Plan: 

1.     Incorporate  in  Forest  lend  mta- 
ageaent  oiens  recreational 
designations  tnat  Include  portions 
of  representative  plant  and  miaul 


Area 

Guide: 

«.  The 

policies  and  proeedur 

is  with 

to  violations  and  Ins 

tances  of 

damage 

In  the  F Ish  and  Wi Idll 

e  account 

In  this 

Guide  -Hit*  aopllca 

ate  to 

euuari 

es  and  wetlands  as  *el 

Appl  lei 

tlon  of  such  policies 

ind 

res  wi I l  Inc lude  Inst* 

deeiaqe 

to  recreational  and  *• 

thetic 

naoitat 

as  well  as  to  fish  and 

>i  idiife 

Area  Guide: 


Reason  For  Change:  Clarification 

Missing  from  the  Regional  Plan  policy  is  the  word  "significant' 
A  significant  portion  is  needed  to  guarantee  a  continuing  and 
viable  representative  sample  of  various  plant  and  animal 
commun  it  ies . 


Reason  For  Change:     Referred  to  forest  planning. 

Estuaries  and  Tidal  Meadows  provide  valuable  habitat  for  both 
fish  and  wildlife.     The  management  of  these  areas  and  that 
effect  on  fish  and  wildlife  populations  is  a  major  regional 
issue  requiring  regional  direction  to  the  forests.     What  better 
direction  than  the  Area  Guide  rules  which  have  been  operating 
for  the  past  six  years.     NFS1A  requirements  direct  regional 
involvement  to  "maintain  or  improve  fish  and  wildlife  habitats" 
(219.10(b)(9)).   "issue  needed  guidelines  for  resolving  the 
major  public  issues  .    .   .   identified  through  public  participa- 
tion" (219.10(c)),  and  "to  maintain  and  improve  habitat  of 
management  Indicator  species"  (219.12(g)).     In  addition,  it 
is  appropriate  for  the  region  to  give  specific  direction, 
because  any  management  practice,  regardless  of  its  specificity 
will  "protect  streams,  streambanks,  shorelines,   lakes,  wet- 
lands and  other  bodies  of  water.   .   .    ."  (219.13(b)(4)). 


page  138,  12 
Regional  Plan: 


trw  quality  and  diversity  of 
aiotrtences  and  opportunities 
ilaole  on  CM  cnudacn  National 
poilnq  a  foraally  designated  lytti 


Area  Guide 

12.  M« 


In  tie  quality  ana  diversity  of 
1  aapertences  and  opportunities 
yallaoie  on  list  Tonoatt  fortst  Dy 


The  Forest  Service  should  continue  their  evaluation,  during 
the  planning  process,  for  possible  future  additions  on  both 
forests  to  the  wilderness  system  In  Alaska. 
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ALASKAN  WILDERNESS  SAILING  SAFARIS 

P.O  Bon  701  •  Whittiei  Alaska  99693  •  Phone:  (907)  277-0160  (message) 


WHITER  ADDRESS: 

P.O.  Box  2236  •  Valdet,  Alaska  99686 


November  3,  1981 


John  A .  Sandor 
Regional  7orester 
ATTRITION:  Regional  Plan 
U5DA  Forest  Jervice 
P.O.  3ox  1628 
Juneau, 
Alaska  99802 


Dear  Mr.  Sandor, 


I  am  writing  to  comment  on  the  Draft  Alaska  Regional  Plan 
(DARP).     Thank  you  for  inviting  public  comment. 

I.  Public  comment:     The  issue  of  public  comment  is  nowhere 
addressed  m  the  DARP.     I  would  like  to  see  a  statement 
added  that  all  DEIS,  Forest  Plans,  Environmental  Assessments 
for  all  resources,  timber  sales,  etc.  be  sent  to  all  persons 
on  the  Forest  Service's  nailing  list. 

I  have  had  a  repeated  problem  over  the  past  fifteen 
years  learning  about  Chugaeh  Forest  activities.     I  have 
filled  aut  the  Freedom  of  Information  card  and  done  everything 
I  know  of  to  have  my  name  placed  on  all  mailing  lists  kept 
by  the  Chugaeh  National  Forest  office.     However,  almost 
every  y^ar  there  has  been  a  case  of  a  decision  being  made 
following  an  unpuolicized  public  comment  period  about  which 
I  had  no  information  or  Knowledge  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
public  comment  period.     The  most  recent  case  was  a  draft 
Environmental  Assessment  for  recreation  cabins  in  the  proposed 
Nellie  Juan  Wilderness  Area.    We  use  this  area  heavily  both 
personally  and  for  business  purposes  and  have  discussed  our 
concerns  about  the  FS  management  options  in  the  area  repeatedly 
with  personnel  from  the  Chugaeh  national  Forest,  and  still 
I  did  not  receive  a  copy  of  the  Environmental  Assessment 
on  Recreational  Cabins  until  another  charterboat  skipper  who 
took  out  a  ?ore3t  Service  work  party  learned  inadvertantly 
about  it  and  mentioned  it  to  me.     I  received  a  copy  fifteen 
the  close  of  the  sixty  day  public  comment  period. 


HOV 


1981 
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SAILBOAT  SALES: 
Dealer*  lor 
Tenter  16  22.  7 5 
Sen  Juan-  21    24  28  j4 
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II.  Lack  of  Alternatives  in  the  R 
most  unhappy  that  the  DARP  did  no 
but  only  the  FS  preferred  choice 
the  reader. other  possible  options 
rejecting  them.  It  is  difficult, 
adequately  evaluate  the  preferred 
the  alternatives.  This  informati 
provided.  I  ask  that  subsequent 
and  that  all  Forest  Plans  include 


egional  Plan:     I  am 
t  present  alternatives , 
as  this  conceals  from 
and  the  reasons  for 
if  not  impossible,  to 
plan  without  knowing 
on  should  have  been 
DARP  include  alternatives 
alternatives. 


Ill,  p.  102:  Prelected  Outputs:  Chugaeh: 

1.  The  figures  of  15  decreasing  to  10  million  board  feet 
are  too  high  for  the  Chugaeh  National  Forest.     They  should 
be  reduced  to  a  figure  equal  to  the  amount  of  commercially 
valuable  timber  remaining  on  the  CNF  after  completion  of 
State  and  Native  selections  that  can  be  managed  on  a 
sustained  yield  basis  while  providing  some  commercially 
valuable  stands  to  remain  for  recreational  purposes, 

a.  Timber  sales  on  the  CNF  have  not  been  cost  effective 
in  the  past.    No  future  timber  sales  should  be  made 
unless  the  timber  sale  covers  all  real  Forest  Service 
expenses. 

b.  Timber  sales  output  should  be  reduced  to  further 
reflect  loss  of  commercially  valuable  timoer  to  State 
and  Native  selections. 

c.  Marginal  timber  stands  should  not  be  harvested , 

2.  The  projected  figure  for  wildlife  habitat  improvement 
is  too  high.    Prescribed  burning  should  not  be  used  for 
wildlife  habitat  improvement,  as  it  favors  certain  types 
of  wildlife  at  the  expense  of  others. 

3.  The  targets  for  developed  and  dispersed  recreation  use 
do  not  match  statements  under  recreation  in  the  regional 
plan  where  existing,  dispersed  recreation  seemw  to  be  the 
favored  type.    Output  figures  indicate  greater  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  developed  recreation  after  1983-198*. 
This  should  be  changed  to  agree  with  statements  in  the 
DARP  on  Recreation.      I  am  very  concerned  that  output 
tarkets  like  this  might  be  used  as  Justification  for 
converting  areas  currently  receiving  considerable  dispersed 
recreation  use  into  developed  recreation  areas,  such  as 
happened  last  summer  in  the  case  of  the  Chugaeh  "ational 
Forest  and  its  Safety  ?  Recreation?  cabins  in  western 

FWS. 
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IV.  Wildlife: 

1.  Please  add  a  section  providing  for  song  bird  perching 
areas  In  created  forest  openings. 

2.  The  section  addressing  plant  and  animal  diversity  needs 
clarification.    I  gather  tliese  decisions  have  been  completely 
allocated  to  Forest  Flans.    It  is  unclear  from  the  Regional 
Plan  what  options  for  plant  and  animal  diversity  are  being 
eliminated  for  consideration  by  Regional  directives  that 
will  take  precedence  over  Forest  Flans.    The  entire  topic 

of  plant  and  animal  diversity  has  been  totally  obscurred 
in  the  3ARP.  a««  P"Y- 

3.  Please  add  a  statement  that  all  DEIS,  Environmental 
Assessments,  etc.  will  be  mailed  to  persons  on  the  Forest 
Service  mailing  list. 


7.  .Minerals: 

1.  p.  136:  add  to  3.:  .  .  .  and  mall  to  all  people  on  the 
mailing  list  and  announce  in  local  newspapers. 


71.  Timber: 

1.  Maximum  size  of  created  openings: 

Please  add:  100  acreas  is  the  maximum  size  of  created 
openings.    Factors  considered  in  deciding  the  actual  size 
of  a  created  opening  up  to  100  acres  will  be  the  sane  as 
those  used  when  a  larger  size  area  Is  considered,  I.e. 
those  listed  in  DARP  pp.  128-129. 

2.  p.  130  d.    Please  add:  ...  standing  dead  snags  for  song 

bird  roosting  perches. 

3.  Please  add:    All  environmental  Assessments,  DEIS, 
timber  sale  announcements  and  other  public  announcements 
will  be  mailed  to  all  persons  on  the  regular  FS  mailing 
list  and  announced  in  local  newspapers. 

4.  p.  127:  Standards  for  Alaska's  Hardwoods  Forest  types: 
Diversity  and  natural  succession  should  not  be  interferred 
with  in  non-commercial  forest  lands  by  selecting  management 
objectives  to  perpetuate  a  single  species  or  forest  type 
through  artiflcal  means,  such  as  prescribed  burning. 

Please  change  to  3ay  that  the  FS  will  not  prescribe  management 
objectives  for  non-commercial  forest  lands  that  lnterfer 
with  plant  diversity  or  natural  succession. 
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5.  p.  133.    Prescribed  burning  should  not  be  used  in  non- 
commercial forest3  lands  for  artificially  maintaining  a  forest 
type  or  improving  wildlife  habitat. 

6.  I  do  not  see  any  section  addressing  the  need  to  maintain 
plant  species  and  age  diversi'.y  in  the  forest.  Regional 
plans  should  have  considered  setting  maintenance  levels  for 
diversified  forest  types. 

I  suggest  the  following  be  added: 

Goals,  objectives,  and  monitoring  requirements  will 
be  established  for  plant  management  indicator  species. 

Describe  in  Forest  plans  the  anticipated  effect  on 
plant  diversity;  the  management  plant  indicator  species 
selected  for  management  and  monitoring  purposes;  the 
reasons  for  selecting  the  indicator  species;  the 
monitoring  schedule;  and  the  expected  precision  and 
accuracy  of  the  monitoring  process. 

Utilize  the  following  criteria  to  select  management  plant 
indicator  species,  keeping  in  mind  the  need  to  restrict 
species  to  a  practicable  number: 

a.  Plant  species  identified  in  State  lists  of  endangered 
or  threaded  species  or  in  public  issues  or  management 
concerns; 

b.  Plant  species  for  which  there  are  current  and/or 
anticipated  conflicts,  concerns  or  issues  relative  to 
habitat  requirements  and  other  resource  mangement 
activities; 

c.  Plant  species  for  which  the  planning  area  comprises 
a  majority  of  the  species  total  Forest,  Statewide, 

Regional  or  National  habitat. 

d.  Slant  species  which  represent  or  reflect  environmental 
suitability  for  other  species. 


7.  Biological  Growth  Potential:     20  cubic  feet  per  acre  per 
year  is  too  low.    The  FS  and  tax  payers  will  end  up  subsidizing 
the  timber  industry  by  classifying  majjtnal  timber  lands  as 
commercial  and  selling  the  timber  formless  than  the  management, 
reforestation,  etc.  costs.    Please  change  this  to  50  cubic  feet 
per  acre  per  year. 

8.  p.  130,  131.  Five  feet  in  height  is  insufficient  for 
declaring  a  cutover  area  no  longer  an  opening.  Six  feet 
would  be  better. 
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9.  Standards  for  Forest  types  in  Alaska  Region:  Spruce/Hemlock. 

Please  add  "Big  game  forage  and  cover"  as  a  consideration 
in  the  management  of  Western  Hemlock/Spruce    type  Forests. 
Sitka  deer,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Mountain  Goats  and  fur 
bearers  need  old  growth  stands  for  winter  habitat. 

10.  Management  Intensity:    I  do  not  agree  that  the  timber 
supply  for  "he  Tongass  -ational  Forest  need  to  be  continued 
at  a  rate  of  four  billion  five  hundred  million  board  feet 
per  decade.     Cost  effectiveness  should  be  considered  more 
important  than  continuing  artifically  maintained  local 
economies.    Timber  sales  that  produce  a  profit  considering 
all  FS  expenses  should  continue  to  be  made,  those  that  do 
not,  should  not  be  offered. 

The  FS  should  work  to  have  this  figure  reduced  to  a 
-•easonable  management  level  given  the  realities  of  Slate 
and  'Jative  selections  from  the  Tongass  and  the  new  availability 
of  timber  from  private  and  state  lands  in  the  area. 

All  salvage,  marginal,  and  other  types  of  timber  taken 
from  the  forests  should  be  included  in  calculating  the 
amount  of  timber  mace  available  to  the  timber  industry. 

Management  prescriptions  should  give  high  priority  to 
obtaining  the  greatest  dollar  return. 


VII.  Recreation: 


1.  ?.  138,  15.  Add:  ...  and  to  inform  residents  and 
visitors  of  recreational  opportunities  and  conservation 
practices  within  the  "ational  Forest  .  .  . 

add  d:    Assisting  the  public  in  recognizing  adverse  impacts 
of  recreational  use  on  the  environment  (such  as  littering, 
illegal  cutting  of  trees,  .-.arrassment  (intentional  or  out 
of  ignorance)  of  spawning  salmon,)  and  showing  what  can  be 
done  positively  to  avoid  this. 

e.  Implement  *no  trace"  woodsmanship  and  "pack-it-in/ 
pack-it-out"  program  for  all  dispersed  recreation  visitors 
with  cooperative  State/Forest  Service  implementation  at  all 
smallboat  harbors  in  communities  adjacent  to  a  national 
forest. 


2.  p.  139:  add.  Environmental  assessment  plans  will  be 
mailed  promptly  to  all  people  on  Forest  Service  inailing  lists 
and  announced  in  local  newspapers. 


/37 


\'r>J\<V"  J^*  ™\  reSlon  spruce  and  hemlock  forests  are 
not  like  those  of  southeastern  Alaska  In  that  thev  are 
more  open  and  are  interspersed  with  peatland  bogs  and 
areas  of  alpine  tundra  beginning  from  tideline.  Hiking 
is  extremely  easy.     We  professionally  lead  tourists  of 
^n^Tv, O  months  to  86  years)  on  mild  to  rigorous  cross 
country  hires.    Trails  are  not  needed  in  eithlr  wilderness 

exist^ulage6""  ^  W0Uld  »"h 

?;»152;ltdd"  ^^"on  reports  will  be  made  available 
to  the  public  on  request. 

ll  P*J37,    add'  Beveloped  recreation  activities,  such 

I*         P!0"3'  et0-'  w111  not  be  P^ced  in  areas 
of  established  existing  dispersed  recreational  use. 

or 

ttt^l^3  I?}1  SS*  be  loeated  ifl/adjacent  to  establish 
anchorages  or  in  the  vicinity  of  existing  tent  camping^ 

but  "lll1be  Pla«<i  W&li table  arias  to  open^f 
new  recreational  opportunities.  v 


VTII.  Wilderness: 

l^litsJl    Kdd:  ?ore3t  Plana  -HI  clearly  spell  out  the 
tZJ+H     °  b!  u?e<i  in  determining    where  nei  cabins  and 
shelters  may  be  built  for  the  protection  of  public  health 
Sffh^r*'    Cabia=,wi11  not  »«  b"ilt  in  proposed  or  formal 

3nafea3Jual5ss  a  clearlr  established  need  for 
£  liS  5  ^lth  and  3afety         been  met-     Cab*™  -ill  not 
be  located  in  or  adjacent  to  anchorages  or  in  the  vicinitv 
of  established  tent  camping  sites.    All  cabins  will  be 
screened  visually  as  much  as  possible. 

p.  141.7.    'When  aquaculture  projects  are  considered  in 
proposed  or  existing  wilderness  areas,  a  Forest  Service 
expert  in  wilderness  management  will  be  part  of  the 
interdisciplinary  team  developing  the  Aquaculture  EIS 
Atuacul^sltef  *"*  COnst™"l°»  *nd  operation  of  the 


Respectfully  Submitted, 
Nancy  R.  Lethcoe 
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CITY    01  Y.V 


October  30.  1981 


Mr.  John  Sandor 
Regional  Forester 
Ac  cane  ion      Regional  Flan 
U.S.  Forest  Service 
Box  1623 

Juneau.  Alaska  99802 


Dear  Mr.  Sandor: 


NOV  9  198?  ~ 
FOREST  SERVICE  O.I. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  your  Draft  Alaska  Regional  Flan 
and  the  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  that  plan.  TKert 
are  a  number  of  comments  we  would  like  to  make  from  the  perspective 
of  a  local  community  within  the  Tongass  National  Forest,  and  one 
which  will  be  connected  by  road  to  any  timber  sales  within  a  radius 
of  50  miles. 

A.  The  section  on  "The  Economic  and  Social  Setting"  in  the 
Draft  EIS  seems  to  assume  that  the  impact  of  Forest  Service  activities 
on  local  communities  can  besc  be  measured  by  the  changes  they  will 
cause  in  population  and  in  standard  measures  of  economic  activity.  - 
In  moat  areas  of  Southeast  and  Southcentral  Alaska  these  are  not 
particularly  useful  indicators.     Impacts  will  be  ouch  more  direct 

and  specific.     Sales  adjacent  to  small  coastal  communities  may  cause 
an  impact  on  medical  services,  water,  sewer,  electricity,  demand 
for  developed  lots,  access  roads,   subdivision  development,  small 
boat  moorage  needs,        traffic,  human  services,  fire  protection,  etc. 
While  these  cannoc  be  quantified  by  a  single  uniform  set  of  statistics, 
such  as  USDOL  employment  projection,  or  standard  DOL  economic  indicators, 
they  are  much  more  direct  and  much  more  real,  and  also  much  more 
accurate  than  the  use  of  standard  indicator*. 

B.  The  "Economic  and  Social  Setting"  section  of  the  EIS  is 
somewhat  unclear  about  what  steps  are  to  be  taken  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Forest  Service  plans  in  order  to  mitigate  the  impact  on 
existing  local  residents  and  their  communities;  the  Draft  Regional 
Plan  is  somewhat  more  clear  in  terms  of  espousing  general  policies 
endorsing  cooperation  with  local  plans.     It  is  evident,  however,  that  ~ 
this  cooperation  will  be  limited  to  the  expression  of  preferences  >4ft 
by  local  governments  in  response  to  previously  developed  altema-  I 
tlves  by  the  Forest  Service  (ie.  through  the  public  comment  process). 
This  process  certainly  gives  local  communities  the  chance  to 

comment,  but  it  does  so  within  a  format  which  is  so  restricted  as 
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to  minimize  the  possibility  of  any  given  Forest  Service  activity 
incorporating  in  its  design  any  measures     to  mitigate  local  impacts. 
We  would  recommend  two  changes  in  the  Forest  Service  procedure: 

1.  Local  communities  should  be  involved  in  the  planning 
process  long  before  che  point  where  comment  is  reduced  to  the 
choice  between  alternatives. 

2.  The  Forest  Service  procedures  involve  taking  measures 

to  mitigate  the  impact  of  activities  on  fish,  birds,  and  animals. 
We  would  like  to  see  that  process  extended  to  human  beings  as  well, 
the      actions  of  che  Forest  Service  are  going  to  have  an  impact  on 
a  community,   it  would  seem  only  reasonable  that  the  Forest  Service 
take  action  to  mitigate  that  impact.     Under  existing  processes  this 
mitigation  is  haphazard  at  best. 

C.  Niether  the  Draft  Plan  nor  the  Draft  EIS  considers  the 
450  million  board  foot  per  year  harvest  level  as  anything  but  a 
guess.     It  was  our  impression  thateneof  the  duties  of  the  Forest 
Service  was  to  report  back  to  Congress  on  the  possibility  of 
sustaining  that  harvest  level.     Isn't  the  Regional  Plan  a  logical 
place  to  address  that  Issue? 

D.  We  are  opposed  to  the  Plan's  use  of  advanced  roadlng 
as  a  tool  for  forest  management.  This  procedure  is  clearly  an 
administrative  shuffle  which  removes  road  costs  from  che  computation 
of  sale  costs,  justifying  what  would  otherwise  be  marginal  If 

not  unjustified  sales. 

E.  If  meeting  the  450  MMBF  quota  Is  a  problem,  why  does  the  " 
Draft  Plan  prepose  to  exclude  utility  logs  from  the  computation 

of  yield?    The  same  is  true  for  timber  harvested  off  of  lands 
producing  less  than  20  cu.  ft./  .year.    We  would  think  that  the 
Plan  would  seek  to  include  all  of  the  timber  harvested  on  the 
Tongass  in  its  computation  of  yield. 

The  Forest  Service's  planning  and  operations  will  certainly 
have  an  effect  on  our  community.     We  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  process  of  planning  for  chose  operations, 
and  we  look  forward  to  continuing  that  active  relationship  in 
the  future. 

Sincerely , 

Arc  Monson 
City  Planner 
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NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION 


1412  Simeenth  Street.  N  W..  Washington.  D  C  20034 


202—797-6800 


November  6,  1981 


Mr.  John  A.  Sandor 
Regional  Forester 
Forest  Service 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
P.O.  Box  1628 
Juneau,  Alaska  99802 


Dear  Mr.  Sandor: 


K0V10  193I 


FOREST  SERVICE 
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The  National  Wildlife  Federation  submits  the  following 
comments  on  the  Draft  Regional  Plan  and  Draft  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  for  Alaska.     The  Federation  recognizes  the 
importance  of  the  regional  planning  process  and  appreciates  the 
opportunity  to  comment.     It  is  hoped  that  the  following  suggestions 
will  be  useful  as  the  Forest  Service  prepares  its  final  plan  for 
the  Alaska  Region. 

In  general,  the  Federation  i3  concerned  that  the  plan  does 
not  sufficiently  address  the  issue  of  old  growth  timber  harvesting 
vs.  management  of  wildlife  and  fisheries  in  the  Region.     Also,  the 
definition  of  the  minimum  biological  growth  potential  improperly 
promotes  timber  harvesting  over  other  multiple  use  objectives. 
The  Federation '3  detailed  comments  are  as  follows. 

Old  Growth  Timber  Harvesting  vs.  wildlife  Management 

The  Draft  Regional  Plan  fails  to  discuss  how  the  timber 
harvesting  vs.  wildlife  controversy  in  the  Tongass  National  Forest 
is  being  handled.     Because  the  4.5  billion  board  feet  per  decade 
mandate  of  the  Alaska  Lands  Ac  is  being  met  without  knowing  fully 
the  impacts  to  wildlife,  especially  Sitka  black-tailed  deer,  it 
cannot  be  confirmed  that  the  Forest  Service  is  maintaining  the 
present  wildlife  populations  in  the  Tongass.     The  steps  that  are 
being  taken  to  maintain  the  existing  populations  should  be  outlined. 

The  Draft  Regional  Plan  does  not  discuss  fully  the  options 
available  to  the  Forest  Service  for  resolving  the  old  growth/ 
wildlife  issue.     Specifically,  the  plan  should  discuss  Sec.  706(a) 
of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act,  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  monitor 
the  timber  supply  from  the  Tongass  and  report  annually  thereon  to 
Congress.     Furthermore,  if  it  is  found  that  the  timber  supply  cannot 
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be  maintained  from  the  available  land  base,  thla  shall  be  included 
in  the  report.    Sac.  706(b)(3)  of  the  Act  provides  for  a  report 
five  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act  and  every  two 
years  thereafter  to  include  "measures  instituted  by  the  Forest 
Service  to  protect  fish  and  wildlife  in  the  forest. "    Since  fish 
and  wildlife  are  to  be  protected,  the  pressures  on  fish  and 
wildlife  populations  from  timber  harvesting  should  be  considered  in 
determining  the  available  land  base. 

The  Regional  Plan  should  address  how  the  Forest  Service  is 
progressing  in  determining  or  defining  the  "available  land  base." 
The  criteria  should  be  given  as  to  how  the  Forest  Service  makes  its 
determination  on  whether  or  not  the  harvest  mandate  can  be  achieved. 
Since  this  is  a  major  issue  in  the  region,  a  separata  section  should 
be  included  in  the  monitoring  and  evaluation  section  in  Chapter  VI 
on  how  this  problem  is  being  monitored  and  evaluated. 

Fisheries  Management 

NWF  feels  that  the  Draft  Regional  Plan  doe*  not  sufficiently 
address  the  management  of  fish  populations.    Too  many  policies  in 
the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  are  either  discarded  or  deferred  to 
forest  planning.     Specifically,  guidelines  developed  to  protect 
fisheries  should  be  retained.    These  policies  are  pertinent  to 
management  activities  that  occur  throughout  the  region  and  should 
apply  to  all  forests.     With  the  proposed  changes,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  fish  populations  can  be  maintained  at  existing  levels. 

Definition  of  Commercial  Forest  Land 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  opposes  the  alternative 
chosen  for  the  definition  of  the  minimum  biological  growth  potential. 
Such  a  designation  does  not  give  an  accurate  account  of  those  lands 
which  are  truly  productive,   "commercial"  forest  lands.     By  using 
such  a  low  designation,  the  amount  of  land  available  for  harvest 
becomes  inflated  and  the  annual  allowable  harvest  calculation  is 
biased  towards  timber  harvesting.    The  use  of  this  low  standard 
deprives  the  public  of  an  accurate  picture  of  the  amount  of  forest 
lands  which  produce  the  most  economic  return  through  timber 
harvesting  as  opposed  to  other  resource  uses.     Moreover,  the  potential 
is  so  great  that  the  most  productive  sites  will  be  overcut  to  make 
up  for  the  lack  of  production  on  lands  defined  as  commercial  but 
which  in  fact  are  poor  producers  of  timber. 

NWF  recognizes  that  Sec.  705(d)  of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act 
provides  that  Sac.  6(k)  of  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  (NFMA) 
need  not  be  binding  for  the  Forest  Service  in  the  Tongass.  (Section 
6(k)  requires  the  Secretary  to  identify  lands  not  suited  for  timber  ../^J 
production  for  economic  or  other  reasons  and  to  disallow  timber  / 
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harvesting  on  these  lands  for  10  years.)    Although  there  is  no 
requirement  that  timber  not  be  harvested  because  it  would  not 
be  economically  profitable,  this  does  not  mean  that  timber 
harvesting  done  on  Forest  Service  lands  in  the  Tongass  or 
elsewhere  in  the  region  generates  the  most  economic  return. 
Some  sites  may  produce  a  greater  return  through  other  uses. 

Of  direct  concern  to  the  Federation  is  the  potential 
destruction  of  wildlife  habitat  under  the  guise  that  the  land 
provides  greater  economic  benefits  through  timber  harvesting, 
what  about  the  revenues  generated  to  the  local  economy  through 
hunting  and  fishing?     Isn't  it  possible  that  lands  which  are 
marginal  may  produce  a  greater  economic  return  through  recrea- 
tional or  other  uses?    The  Regional  Plan  should  examine  the 
economic  trade-offs  involved  in  determining  the  biological  growth 
potential,  or  more  specifically,  the  definition  of  land  available 
for  timber  production.    Granted,  the  outputs  provided  by  such 
things  as  fishing,  hunting,  watershed  production,  visual  amenities, 
etc.,  may  be  difficult  to  quantify,  but  an  attempt  should  be  made. 
3y  doing  so,  NWF  believes  the  management  of  the  National  Forests 
in  the  Alaska  Region  will  be  more  responsible. 

The  Forest  Service's  bias  towards  using  20  cubic  feet  per 
acre  per  year  as  the  standard  is  obvious  in  the  DEIS .  Instead 
of  examining  the  implications  of  various  alternatives,  only  one 
"alternative"  is  given.    At  a  minimum,  there  should  be  one  other 
alternative  for  the  Forest  Service  to  examine.    The  public  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  scrutinize  the  rationale  the  Forest 
Service  uses  to  choose  the  Preferred  Alternative.    This  analysis 
is  best  done  by  comparing  the  impacts  of  different  standards. 

The  planning  team  should  consider  designating  50  cubic 
feet  per  acre  per  year  as  the  standard  for  the  Region's  biological 
growth  potential .     This  would  exclude  most  marginal  lands  from 
the  definition  and  not  put  excessive  pressure  on  the  most 
productive  sites. 

As  mentioned  earlier.  Sec.  706(b) (3)  of  the  Alaska  Lands 
Act  indicates  a  desire  by  Congress  to  protect  fish  and  wildlife 
values.     By  using  a  50  cubic  feet  standard  in  determining  the 
available  land  base,  fish  and  wildlife  values  may  be  adequately 
considered.    The  Forest  Service  should  explore  this  possibility. 

Snag  Management  in  Created  Openings 

Section  2630.3(8)  of  the  Forest  Service  Manual  sets  snag 
management  as  a  policy  to  be  instituted  on  the  National  Forests. 
Section  2630.41  requires  the  Regional  Forester  to  develop  guidelines 
and  standards  to  fulfill  the  objectives  of  this  and  other  fish 
and  wildlife  management  policies.    Neither  the  DEIS  nor  the  Draft 


,</3 


Regional  Plan  addresses  this  issue.     Since  the  Regional  Plan  is 
the  forum  through  which  the  public  becomes  informed  as  to  how 
the  resources  are  managed  in  the  Alaska  Region,  this  information 
should  be  available  for  comment.     By  providing  perches  for 
raptors  and  cavities  for  cavity  dwellers,  snags  play  an  important 
role  in  the  forest  ecosystem.    The  public  should  be  made  aware 
of  the  efforts  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  is  taking  to  provide  snags. 
The  Federation  urges  the  planning  team  to  include  a  section  on 
snag  management  in  the  final  plan. 

Mineral  and  Energy  Development 

It  Is  clear  in  the  Draft  Regional  Plan  that  mineral  and 
energy  development  is  expected  to  increase  in  Alaska.  The 
exploration  and  development  of  mineral  and  energy  sources  should 
not  proceed  at  the  unwarranted  expense  of  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat  or  drastic  changes  in  water  consumption  and  quality.  Of 
all  the  resources  to  exploit,  the  development  of  mineral  and 
energy  deposits  is  perhaps  the  most  incompatible.    With  the 
current  drive  to  open  up  an  increasing  amount  of  our  public  lands 
for  mineral  and  energy  development,  the  potential  exists  that 
the  value  of  other  resources  will  not  be  considered  equally. 
Mineral  development  should  not  become  the  dominant  use  on  Forest 
Service  lands  in  Alaska. 

The . Regional  Plan  should  require  a  regional  environmental 
assessment  to  determine  the  impacts  of  Increased  mineral  and 
energy  development.    The  assessment  should  include  a  discussion 
on  how  the  adverse  impacts  will  be  mitigated.    By  going  through 
this  process/  the  public  would  be  better  informed  ae  to  the 
environmental  impacts  associated  with  this  type  of  development. 

Miscellaneous  Concerns 

The  Regional  Plan  or  DEIS  should  include  a  table  or  chart 
naming  all  the  endangered  and  threatened  plant  and  animal 
species  which  occur  within  the  national  forests  of  Alaska.  This 
would  make  it  easier  to  evaluate  how  the  proposed  actions  would 
affect  these  species. 

For  the  tables  in  which  regional  outputs  and  the  individual 
Forest's  snare  of  outputs  are  listed,  a  column  should  be  provided 
for  the  outputs  of  the  current  year.    This  would  provide  a 
benchmark  with  which  to  compare  the  proposed  future  outputs.  How 
can  someone  fully  understand  the  significance  of  future  outputs 
if  they  are  not  informed  as  to  what  the  current  outputs  are? 

Similarly,  these  tables  should  categorize  the  mileage  of 
roads  to  be  built  through  the  planning  period.    A  breakdown 
should  be  given  according  to  the  amount  of  arterial,  collector. 
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often  used  for  timber  harvesting,  this  would  give  an  indication 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  Forest  Service  will  be  opening  up 
new  areas  to  this  activity. 

The  Draft  Regional  Plan  and  DEIS  should  go  into  more 
detail  as  to  the  management  of  slash.     To  what  extent  will  slash 
be  removed  to  provide  better  access  for  deer?    Will  prescribed 
burning  be  used  to  dispose  of  slash  and  help  control  dwarf 
mistletoe?    Or  will  slash  be  chipped  on  the  site  to  improve  access? 
Because  of  the  slash  left  in  clearcuts  throughout  the  region, 
these  questions  should  be  addressed  and  measures  taken  to  allow 
deer  to  use  these  areas  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

The  planning  team  should  include  appendices  in  the  DEIS 
or  Draft  Regional  Plan  which  list  the  issues  raised  through  public 
participation  and  how  the  issues  will  be  resolved.     Appendices  C 
and  D  in  the  DEIS  for  the  Pacific  Southwest  Region  are  a  good 
example  of  this.     Included  in  this  section  should  be  the  old  growth 
vs.  wildlife  issue. 

The  plan  should  also  focus  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
Forest  Service  is  studying  thinning  as  a  method  for  allowing  more 
undergrowth  in  even-aged  stands.     To  what  extent  can  forage  be 
provided  through  this  technique?     How  will  this  alleviate  habitat 
loss  due  to  the  harvesting  of  uneven-aged  stands? 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  Draft 

Environmental  Impact  Statement  and  Draft  Regional  Plan  for  Alaska. 

Please  keep  the  Federation  informed  of  the  progress  of  the 
planning  process  and  send  us  a  copy  of  the  final  plan. 


Sincerely, 


ilAcc 


Thomas  D.  Lustigi 
Stephen  Pattison 
Resources  Conservation  Department 


Warren  Olsen,  Alaska  Sportsmen's  Council 

Thomas  Scarborough , " 

Charles  Griffith,  NWF  Reg'l  Exec. 

H.  Clifton  Eames,  NWF  Natural  Resources  Clinic  (Anchorage) 
Tom  Robinson,  Alaskan  Rep.,  The  Wilderness  Society 
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John  Sandor 
U3DA  Forest  Service 
PO  Box  1628 
Juneau,  AK  99802 

RE:    Draft  Regional  Plan  and  Draft  2IS  —  Comments 

The  Draft  Regional  Plan  (DRP)  doe3  not  meet  its  stated  ob- 
jectives and  supercedes  a  much  more  thorough  and  acceptable  doc- 
ument, the  Southeast  Area  Guide  (AG).    There  i3  no  justification 
for  not  including  the  AG  fisheries  policies  and  protection  prescrip- 
tions, In  total,  in  the  RP.    In  fact,  the  AG  should  form  the  basis 
for  the  Regional  Plan,  and  should  be  refined,  rather  than  being 
stripped  of  particulars. 

The  National  Forest  Management  Act  (N'FMA)  specifically  rer 
quires  that  RP's  "i3sue  guidelines  for  resolving  the  major  public 
issue(s)"  identified  in  the  region.     Fisheries  protection  was 
identified  as  such  many  year3  ago,  and  guidelines  for  resolving 
the  issue  were  developed  for  the  AG,  even  though  it  predates  the 
NFMA.    The  AG  represents  a  quality  planning  effort  by  the  USFS, 
and  demonstrates  that  at  times  Region  10  leads  the  way  on  planning. 
To  discard  that  effort  make3  no  sense  ftrom  a  fiscal,  planning,  or 
public  relations  perspective. 

Much  work  and  participation  by  fishermen  and  fisheries  biolo- 
gists went  into  the  AG.    During  that  effort,  fishermen. were  assured 
that  these  specific  guidelines  would  protect  the  fisheries  from 
logging  impacts.     Many  compromises  were  made  in  formulating  these 
policies  —  e.g.  no  mandatory  stream  side  buffer  strips.    Many  long 
term  impacts  were  not  addressed,  such  as  instream  nutrient  depri- 
vation during  regrowth  and  the  effects  on  fisheries  of  changes  in 
the  hydrological  regime.    There  is  also  considerable  controversy 
over  the  effectiveness  of  the  Forest  Service's  implementation  and 
enforcement  of  AG  policies.     Fishermen  will  understandably  resist 
seeing  those  specific  guidelines  dissappear,  with  only  promises  of 
further  planning  and  vague  generalities  to  take  their  place. 
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CFCA  Comments  on  DRP 

Indicative  of  the  Changs  from  the  Area  Guide  to  the  DRP  is  the 
rephrasing: 

AG      "Fishery  resources  are  to  be  considered  no  more  or  no 
less  important  than  the  other  renewable  resources'.1  to 

DSP    "Give  fish  habitat  management  needs  equal  consideration 
with  other  resources  in  all  Forest  Service  programs. " 
These  two  statements  are  not  equivalent.     "Equal  consideration" 
does  not  yeild  "protection  as  an  equal"  as  isimplicit  in  the  AG' 
formulation  and  specific  guidelines.     The  AG  says  that  fish  are 
as  important  as  t iaber  and  provides  specific  guidelines  to  protect 
fisheries  habitat  from  logging.    The  CRF  says  the  USFS  will  consider 
fish  habitat  while  logging,  yet  provides  no  guidelines  as  to  how 
this  is  tc  be  accomplished.    Simply  referring  these  issues  to  "Forest 
Planning  will  lead  to  repeating  the  agonizing  decision  making  oi 
the  AG  process  on  every  forest  plan. 

Clearly  this  is  contradictory  to  what  Congress  intended  in 
reouiring  "egional  Plans.    In  a  logical  planning  process,  the  RP 
provides  specific  guidelines  for  addressing  major  public  concerns, 
which  the  ^orest  Plans  implement  in  a  manner  specific  to  the  forest 

n  question  The  guidelines  in  the  Area  Guide  were  specifically 
developed  for  all  of  Southeast  Alaska,  and  certainly  are  not  too 
specific  for  areawide  application. 

A3  oolicie3  are  of  critical  importance  to  the  fisheries,  and 
all  need" to  be  incorporated  into  the  RP.     For  example,  specific 
AG  policies  regulating  the  following  activities  were  left  out  of 

the'  BHP': 

—  timber  harvest  in  Fisheries  Habitat  Management  Units 

—  water  quality  maintence  during  road  construction 

—  activities  in  braided  stream  channels 

—  logging  on  steep  slopes 

—  activities  in  tidal  meadows  and  estuaries 

—  tractor  logging 

—  applications  of  water  quality  monitoring  data 

—  the  monitoring  of  organic  accumulation  and  leachates 

at  log  dump  sites 

—  rock  pit  operations 

contract  requirements  to  insure  that  activities  in  FHMU's 
are  carried  out  in  accordance  with  management  plans 
and  remedies  if  they  are  not  and  damage  occurs. 
There  are  many  other  which  will  undoubtedly  be  pointed  out  by  the 
Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  (ADF&G)  and  others. 

Another  change  from  the  AG  to  the  DRPis  that  agencies  charged 
with  protection  and  conservation  of  the  fisheries  resource  are 
iemoted  from  "partners"  in  the  planning  process  to  entitles  with 
whom  the  Forest  Service  merely  "coordinates"  --  ie  notifies  of 
its  intentions  and  solicits  thedr  comments.    Again,  this  change 
does  not  "simplify"  or  "clarify"  the  Area  Guide  policy,  it  im- 
plements a  fundamental  change.    There  is  a  distressing  parallel 
between  diminishment  of  the  fisheries    agencies'  role  and  the 
relegation  of  the  fisheries  resource  from  "as  Important  as  timber" 
status  to  recieving  "equal  consideration"  with  timber. 

elimination  of  almost  all  specific  guidelines  for  fisheries 
protections  cannot  be  classified  as  an  insignificant  action 
(eisc  why  eliminate  them)  that  does  not  require  an  EIS.  W« 
certainly  disagree  with  the  DEIS  on  that  point.    Either  ths 
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CPCA  Comments  on  DRP  and  DEIS 

specific  Area  Guide  policies  should  be  included  or  a  full  scale  EIS 
should  be  prepared  that  demonstrates  how  Forest  Planning  will  achieve 
the  same  results. 

The  DRP  also  ignores  the  dear/clearcuttlng  controversy, 
merely  stating  that  the  USFS  is  fully  -pordinating  with  ADF&G 
on  the  matter,  while  making  vague,  unsubstantiated  references 
to  managing  regrowth  for  deer  habitat  "improvement".    This  issue 
is  certainly  one  of  public  Importance  and  the  evidence  is  that 
there  is  a  basic  conflict.    One  can  draw  oarallels  between  USFS 
refusal  to  listen  to  their  own  researchers  on  the  issue  and 
thier  insistence  that  there  are  no  long  term  impacts  of  logging 
on  fisheries.    The  USFS  appears  willing  to  acceDt  greatly  reduced 
deer  populations  through  elimination  of  70:S  of  the  prine  habitat. 
How  large  a  reduction  of  the  salmon  pooulatlons  (and  our  paychecks) 
would  be  acceptable.     What  overwhelming  evidence  13  necessary  to 
force  the  decision  makers  in  the  agency  to  address  the  conflict 
between  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  large-scale  clearcut 
logging  in  prime  habitat  areas?    Avoidance  of  the  deer/clearcutting 
issue  alone  makes  this  DRP  demonstrably  insuff ecient. 

Finally  the  DRP  does  not  address  the  issue  of  allowable  cut 
levels.    The  assumption  13  made  that  AHILCA  mandates  an  allowable 
cut  level  of  450  mrabf.    Tet  careful  reading  shows  that  the  Act 
sets  a  goal,  and  requires  the  USFS  to  report  to  Congress  on  many 
things.    If  that  level  is  not  needed  to  support  timber  industry 
Jobs,  or  if  the  level  is  too  high  and  causes  significant  damage 
to  the  fisheries  or  wildlife,  the  USFS  is  to  retort  to  Congress. 
The  source  of  the  figure  la  of  course  TLMP,  which  is  supposed  to 
meet  Area  Guide  standards.    If  AG  standards  cannot  be  met  while 
meeting  the  timber  production  goal,  or  if  the  TLMP  timber  estimates 
are  wrong,  then  the  Congress  and  the  public  have  been  misinformed 
and  t.'e  USFS  should  address  the  timber  harvest  goal  in  the  planning 
process.  * 

SUMMARY. 

Our  primary  concern  is  fisheries  protection,  but  as  explained 
in  the  text,  the  agencies'  treatment  of  the  deer/clearcutting 
controversy  reflects  it3  attitude  to  fish  and  wildlife  in  general 
and  bears  directly  on  treatment  of  the  fisheries  resource. 

There  are  then  at  least  thr*e-maJor"areas  where  the  DRP  must 
be  changed  if  the  RP  is  to  be  adequate:-  «  . 

—  Area  Guide  policies  on>  fish  and  wildlife  must  be  included 

in  total  in  the  RP    j  ( 

—  the  deer/clearcutting  Ussufl  niair  <Jeiafid3essed  and  guidelines 

for  resolving  it  developadL  1/  t  1  11  :'  -- — ; 


rf1 


—  the  allowable  cut  level  that  Is  consistent  with  these 
guidelines  must  be  identified. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  Peytsp 
Manager 
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Mr.  John  A.  Sandor 
Regional  Forester 
U.S.  Forest  Service 
Federal  Cffice  Building 
P.O.  Box  1628 
Juneau,  Alaska  99802 

Dear  Kr.  Sandor, 

I  have  read  the  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  the 
Alaska  Regional  Plan.    In  general,  I  agree  with  the  preferred 
alternatives  excent  aa  noted  below.    I  offer  the  following  com- 
ments on  the  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement,  numbered  in 
the  same  order  as  the  alternatives! 

1.  apr.rni-T-ut.P  Saiga  at  silviculture 

I  bei ieve  it  unwise  to  designate  even-aged  management  as  the 
prescribed  siviculture  system,  with  exceptions  for  certain  con- 
ditions,       lie  cleareutting  has  obvious  economic  advantages, 
the  configuration,  climate,  and  location  of  the  Tongass  National 
Forest  are  important  factors.    I  consider  the  resources  of  see- 
nic  beauty,  wildlife,  water  quality,  and  fisheries  to  be  of  equal 
importance  with,  timber  harvest. 

The  silviculture  system  for  each  harvest  area  should  be selected 
after  a  careful  study  of  the  resources  in  that  area.  Sven-aged 
and  uneven-aged  management  should  have  equal  «tatlM  with  no bi- 
ased preference  for  one  or  the  other.    In  theory,  ""J™*^*  ° 
could  accomplish  this  result,  however, 

as  the  prescribed  silviculture  system,  I  believe  that  inadequate 
consideration  will  be  given  to  alternative  harvest  methods. 

I  question  the  first  paragraph  on  Pg . SO  ^^.^  tSSSl" 
of  soil  nutrients  caused  by  harvest  iasl°g-  J&l'to^gSSZOy 

of  available  nutrients  could  keep  pace  with  this  rate  of  nutrient 
removal. 
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2.  M»v1imim  qtre  nf  OfAt.erl  ^""''"f* 

The  maximum  size  limit  for  created  openings  should  be  a  fixed 
acreage  without  exceptions.    The  provision  for  areas  harvested 
as  a  result  of  natural  cataatropic  conditions  should  be  retain- 
ed. 

The  summary  of  results  of  larger  clearcuts  at  the  bottom  of 
Page  57,  does  not  adequately  discuss  the  sdverse  affects  on 
other  resources.    There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  justification 
listed,  other  than  economic,  for  exceeding  the  100  acre  maximum. 

If  Alternative  C  is  Incorporated  in  the  Alaslca  Regional  Plan, 
there  should  be  a  350  acre  maximum  'with  public  review)  to  the 
size  of  area  that  can  be  excepted  from  the  ICO  acre  maximum. 

3.  rn«r.T-.»i  .nri  si™  VArim-Mnn  of  Tree  Openings  Created  bv 

Fvpn-AgAH  M.nAypment. 

Alternative  B  is  a  definite  improvement  over  existing  policy. 
My  only  comment  is  under  Section  S..C2)  on  Pg.  lb  Relationship 
to  Other  Openings.    In  the  phrase,  "Areas  adjacent  or  close  to 
created  openings  should  not  be  scheduled  for  entry...,"  the  word 
close  is  vague.    Some  criteria  should  be  eatablished  for  separa- 
tion of  concurrent  clearcut  arena. 

4.  St.nl...  of  Vft.nt.1nn  Th.t.  "Hn  Pa  Reached  Before  a  Cutover  la 
Tfn  T.nny.r  Cnnsirierert  an  rrenlnp 

Alternative  C  appears  to  be  written  to  favor  timber  harvesting 
rather  than  utilisation  of  the  various  forest  resources.  It 
seems  logiCBl  that  scenic  appearance,  wildlife  habitat,  and  sil- 
viculture have  distinctly  different  requirements  for  vegetative 
cover  required  before  no  longer  being  considered  an  opening. 
These  requirements  can, and  should,  be  established  for  each  re- 
source.   I  believe  that  Alternative  B  sets  reasonable  standards 
for  regenerated  cover  and  should  be  the  preferred  alternative. 

5.  M«n.Tmi«nt.  Tnt.Analt.v 
Ho  Comment. 

6.  tTt.1HT.At.1nn  StAnnArrts 

In  general  the  utilization  standards  presented  are  reasonable 
and  appropriate  for  the  Tongass  National  Forest.    Although  not 
a  consideration  of  the  Regional  Plan,  I  believe  the  harveating 
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Mr.  John  Sandor 
Vovember  3,  l°8i 
Page  Three 


of  four  billion  five  hundred  million  board  feet  per  decade 
is  too  great  an  amount  for  the  remaining  available  timber 
producing  areas  of  the  Tongass.    I  sense  that  throughout  the 
Plan  the  Forest  Service  is  somewhat  lowering  the  protection 
standards  for  other  resources  to  incresse  timber  harvest.  In- 
cluding utility  log  volume  in  sale  quantity  calculations  would 
mitigate  to  some  extent  the  consequences  of  the  legislated 
production  quota. 

I  believe  that  Alternative  C  should  be  the  preferred  alternative 
for  utilization  standards. 


7.  aioiflgicaj 

for  'jjhpr 


irnwth  Pnt.ent.lAl 

:mrir.cfnn 


'nr  ytetpnMntng  Cnrnhlllty  nf  T.nnd 


The  harvesting  of  National  Forest  lands  of  growth  potential  of 
less  than  20  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  year  for  firewood  is  per- 
mitted.   Fowever,  there  are  no  criteria  established  for  the  meth- 
od of  harvest  and  the  size  and  shape  of  any  created  openings. 

8.  T'nlt.  n*  ">Asnre  'nr  F.ytrrpqqlnfr  I'enn  A-imiHl  Increment 
No  Comment. 

9.  Trnnapnrt.At.1rn  And  T't.lHt.v  Cnrrlrinrs 

In  general,  transportation  corridors  subtract  land  area  for 
timber  production  and  other  resource  use.    The  Forest  Service 
should  construct  only  the  minimum  amount  of  roads  needed  for 
access  to  the  various  resources  and  take  no  initiative  in 
connecting  highways,    "later  and  air  transport  normally  have  less 
affect  on  forest  resources  and  should  be  used  wherever  feasible. 

1C.    A1t-  Oiia-itv 

No  Comment . 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  Draft  Environ- 
mental" Impact  Statement. 

Sincerely, 

Mr.  Adrian  Post 
243  Van  Cott  Avenue 
Farmingdale,  NY  11735 
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Dear  Mr.  Sandor:  tW**W  \<\Z{ 

The  following  are  my  comments,  questions,  and  management  ideas 
which  came  to  mind  through  reading  the  Draft  Alaska  Regional  Plan  and 
its  Environmental  Impact  Statement. 

First,  I  do  not  understand  why  you  conclude  that  the  resolution  of 
conflicts  between  logging  old  growth  timber  and  wildlife  habitat  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  Regional  Plan.  In  order  to  make  plans  on  how  the 
Chugoch  and  Tongass  r.ational  Forests  should  be  managed,   such  key  points  of 
controversy  would  seem  one  of  the  main  focuses  of  the  Regional  Plan.  This 
issue  should  be  resolved  prior  to  major  timber  harvests. 

Secondly,  what  certain  specific  ^rea  Guide  policies  have  been 
referred  to  the  Forest  planning  process  foe  review  and  comment7   If  thete 
is  actual  public  ownership  of  the  guide  then  the  public  should  decide 
whether  or  not  specific  guide  policies  should  be  included  in  the  Regional 
plan.  This  sector  of  the  public  would  like  to  see,  and  in  fact  demands 
that  all   -rea  Guide  standards  and  guidelines  be  Incorporated  into  the  Region- 
al Plan. 

In  the  plan  it  states  that  to  meet  the  annual  volume  of  450  million 
board  feet  ,   14-20,000  acres  must  be  cut  each  year.  In  sixty  years  about 
1,000,000  acres  of  old  growth  timber  will  be  cut,  or  a  completely  commerclaly 
forested  area  the  size  of  Admiralty  Island.  Spread  out  through  the  Tongass, 
this  will  be  a  dramatic  change  in  the  integrity  of  the  forest  region.  Also 
it  Is  stated  that  250-300  miles  of  access  road  will  be  constructed  annually 
"for  the  next  several  years".  The  logging  road  network  on  Prince  of  whales 
island  is  already  330  miles.  The  construction  of  new  logging  roads  throughout 
more  of  our  "roadless"  archipelago,   totalling  more  miles  than  that  of  the 
Alaskan  oil  pipeline  will  also  significantly  change  the  character  and  wilder- 
ness quality  of  southeast  Alaska. 

Please  do  not  assume  that  we  in  the  smaller  communities  of  southeast 
have  any  interest  whatsoever  in  having  roads  connecting  us  with  other  small 
communitltes.  One  must  look  very  hard  to  find  communities  in  the  U.S.  which 
are  Isolated  in  a  roadless  state. 

.-.ny  road,  whether  it  connects  two  towns  or  is  simply  a  logging  spur 
road  provides  greater  access  to  the  lsnd  and  thus,  as  stated  in  the  Plan, 
"creating  problems  of  Increased  nan-caused  pressure  on  wildlife.  This  is 
supported  in  the  e-lan  whereby  road  access  helped  bring,  about  a  serious 
deciine  in  the  Yakutat  moose  population. 

Section  705,  in  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  (AMLCA)  mandates  the  Forest 
Jervlce  to  maintain  a  timber  supply  of  ^.5  billion  board  feet  per  decad«. 
The  Act  also  mandates  the  Forest  Service  to  manage  .vilderness  lands  and 
preserve  them  in  their  natural  state.  The  Forest  service  is  also  mandated  to 
proviae  for  lorg-^.nge  and  adequate  supplies  of  water,  recreation,  forage* 


,  forage, 
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timber  and  wildlife,  in  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974. 

oince  nearly  ill  the  finished  forest  .products  utilized  in  Alaska  are 
imported,  and  since  the  vast  Tajcrity  of  high  volume  old-growth  timber  on 
the  rst  of  the  National  Forests  of  this  country  has  historically  been 
coxnnited  to  ensure  aaequate  supplies  of  timber,  and  since  tfce  conflict 
between  harvesting  old  growth  from  the  rongass  and  its  long  range  effects 
on  ■ildlife  habitat  is  in  fnd  need  of  being  resolved,   the  emphasis  ofi 
management,  at  this  time,   snould  be  on  the  preserv-tion  of  this  unique 
National  Forest  system.   Inaicators  presently  point  to  the  very  real  possibility 
of  permanent  reductions  of  -itka  blacktailed  deer,  .'.ount aingoat-f orest 
relationships'  3tucies,  marten  studies  related  primarily  to  effects  of  habitat 
cnange,   studies  on  Vancouver  3anada  geese,   small  mommal-f orest  relationships, 
and  studies  of  the  effects  of  clearcut  logging  on  other  wildlife  habitats 
need  to  be  completed  to  ensure  that  adequate  supplies  of  wildlife  and  habitat 
are  .-.air.tainad. 

I  also  feel  it  can  be  successfully  argued  that  logging  high  volume  old 
growth  on  LU-III  and  LUOXV     lands  can,  at  current  levels,   threaten  the 
ability  of  the  Forest  Service  to  ensure  preservation  of  the  current  quality  of 
wildlife  and  the  wilderness  character  on  LUD  X  and  LUOII  lands.  For  exanplei 
the  Tlingits  of  the  village  of  Hoonah  may  temporarily  relieve  some  of  their 
economic  depression  through  timber  harvest  of  their  island,  but  in  the  decades 
to  come,   as  more  and  more  of  CHIchagof  island  is  logged,   the  Tlingits  and 
other  residents  of  the  Island  will  increase  their  dependence  6or  deer  on 
protected  Admiralty  Island,  as  more  and  more  habitat  for  deer  is  lost  on_ 
etilchagof.  This  is  supported  in  the  Forest  Services  Adnlralty  island  Interim 
Guidelines,  which  states,  "As  logging  on  private  and  public  lends  in  southeast 
Alaska  Increases,   hunting  pressure  on  Admiralty  Island  is  expected  to  increase. 

Perhaps  not  in  ;0  years,  perhaps  not  even  in  20  years,  but  certainly 
within  our  lifetimes,   the  mandate  to  log  t.S  billion  board  feet  per  decade 
will  put  so  much  pressure  on  lands  set  aside  to  meet  the  needs  of  recreation, 
watershed,  forage,  hunting,   trapping  and  wildlife  preservation  that  the 
Forest  Service  will  have  to  severely  restrict  traditional  and  recreational  use 
of  the  forest. 

The  Regional  Plan  states  "section  706(b)  of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act 
requires  the  Forest  Jervice  to  review  and  report  to  Congress  every  2  years  on 
the  status  of  the  Tongass.  The  impact  of  -ilderbess  designations  on  the  timber, 
fishing  and  tourism  industry  is  to  be  included  in  the  reports  to  Congress.'* 
This  is  worced  Incorrectly.  It  should  read"the  Impact  of  timber  harvest  on 
•iiderness  resignations,   fishing  and  tourism".  Tourism  and  fishing  are  assured, 
a  healthy  future  through  wilderness  designations*  Harvesting  timber  could  /^DP 
adversely  impact  the  other  three  concerns. 


Section  706  also  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  Forest  Service,  and 
the  public,   to  propose  changes  in  the  mandated  supply  of  timber  to  industry, 
particularly  if  the  present  harvest  level  is  too  high  for  the  Forest  Service 
to  adequately  carry  out  its  other  mandates  of  multiple  use.  This  is  not  made 
clear  in  the  Draft  Regional  Plan,  and  should  be. 

If  the  Forest  Service  is  concerned  about  the  economic  and  social  stability 
of  Alaskan  residents,   it  should  be     pointed  out  that  the  two  non-Alisakan 
owned  timber  companies,  who  wre  recently  found  guilty  in  a  U.S.  District 
Court  of  monopolistic  practices, are  not. 

Perhaps  my  logic  of  economics  is  backwards  (something  is),  but  it 
would  seem  more  jobs  would  be  created  if  logs  harvested  on  the  Tongass  were 
also  milled  and  sold  in  Alaska,  rather  than  exported  in  the  rounc  ,  or  in 
cants  to  Japan. 

The  natural  advantage  these  timber  companies  have  over  small  business 
ventures  in  the  foeest  products  industry  has  lowered  and  limited  work  force 
potential  to  degrees  not  explored  in  the  Regional  Plan.  Along  with  mention- 
ing numbers  of  jobs  and  dollars  generated  by  these  timber  companies,  the 
Forest  Service  should  study  alternatives,  such  as  the  80MKBF  set-aside 
timber  sale  program  for  small  businesses,  which  might  increase  the  work 
force,  or  at  least  maintain  current  levels, while  lowering  the  volitoe  yeild. 
Another  such  alternative  is  changing  the  primary  manufacture  stipulation  to 
requite  complete  manufacturing  of  Alaskas  logs  in  Alaska* 

In  order  to  decide  whether  sufficient  habitat  has  been  set  aside  for 
protection  the  Forest  Service  must  supply  more  specific  information  concern- 
ing the  standing  volume  per  acre  on  each  of  its  LUD  areas.  How  many  board 
feet  are  represented  on  LUD  lands  I,  II,  III,  IV? 

According  to  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  the  higher  volume  old  growth 
timber  stands   (M.000  board  feet  per  acre  and  above)  reel  eve  the  most  deer 
use  during  winter.  Also,   "an  analysis  of  past  tlmeber  harvest  data  suggests 
that  the  annual  inventory  volume  harvested  between  1956  and  79  has  averaged 

close  to  SO, 000  board  feet  per  acre.  Less  than  Z%  of  commercial  forested 
lands  in  the  Tongass  are  classified  at  S0,0008P7acre.  The  Forest  Service 
should  heed  the  Intensive  research  findings  of  the  game  department  and 
permanently  retain  all  remaining  acres  which  have  a  standing  volume  of 
50,000bf/acre  or  higher.  All  remaining  high  volume  old  growth  should  be  cut 
only  in  proportion  to  its  present  occurance  for  at  least  the  next  ten  years. 

Fln-illy,  in  order  to  respond  intelligently,   the  Forest  Service  should 
provide  maps  similar  to  those  color  coded  TLKP  LUD  maps  which  the  F.3.  Issued 
and  which  hsve  proven  most  helpful  to  the  layperson  as*  whose  comments  you 
seek. 

One  map  in  particular  should  show  all  CFL  with  a  standing  volume  of 


50,000bf /acre  or  greater  in  one  color;  another  color  woula  indicate  CPL  with 
a  standing  volume  of  30-S0,000bf/acre;  a  third  color  would  present  acreage 
with  an  Inventory  volume  per  acre  of  20-3(7,000  board  feet;  and  a  fourth 
color  would  display  CFL  in  the  8-Z0,Q00bf/acre  class.  From  this  nap  a  person 
could  detemlne  wnat  sreas  of  the  Tongass  have  the  most  volume  per  acre  and 
also  decide  whetner  a  sufficient  portion  of  various  commercial  forest  stands 
are  protected  for  wildlife  . 

»nother  map  ,  or  series  of  maps  showing  existing  c-tting  units  and 
proposed  cutting  units  along  with  existing  and  proposed  roads  for  all  of 
the  Tongass    ould  be  extremely  helpfjl  to  the  average  public  reviewer  of 
EIS's.     The  maps  section  of  the  £IS  for  the  ALP  1981-86  Timber  Sale  Operating 
Plan  is  a  good  example  of  good  Forest  Service  ..ork.  Also  maps  displaying 
areas  of  high  use  by     ildlife  could  also  be  utilized  in  forming  as  clear  a 
true  picture  of  the  current  oituati.n  in  the  tongass  as  all  concerned  and 
responsible  folks  living  nere  nsed  in  order  to  rake  management  Jecisions 
for  the  future.  ?hanic-you  for  reaclng  my  letter  and  nere's  to  the  future. 

p.o-  3c x  n 

pe\ic*io,  M*s^o, 


..ovea'oar  2,  19-31 


1»  Hiliatrand 

2100  U^ke  Otis  Parkway 

^.-.chore-e,  «i.i_,ka  V>504 


John  Sand or 
°.97ion*l  "orsiter 
".       f  ^rest  Service 
''ox  1620 
Junesu,  .'ilassa  '??T2 

Jear  -j*.  3 and or, 

i  \r  rarondir.*  to  t-.e  ?orest  Service's  >ift  of  t'-.e  .Vluka 
3efficr.aL    lan  ar.1  also  t*e  state  Oraft  -rvinm.-ien-.al  >ract  State- 
ment w*i.ch  was  l3suM  Ar.  A'j^ust  1961. 

I   ;ust  -ad  v-e  o»pirtunit7  to  f?.;-  throne*!  3oit'-.east  ',1a  ska 
ir.  a  azall  float  -\ur.o.     »>is  trin  illsirtid  tire  Tar  si  '-.t-aeeinj; 
V-.ro:        o  ir  ~.e  tutiful  Inland  wate-rra;  s  nd   >'=s'*-ve  tie   : 'lan-r-a 
industrious  lo*gi..,»  r.  is  i.-.currad    to  this  Tr*a. 

You  oay  be  a  \r*  that  the  irdtial  sroclt  of  seeing  acres  cf  land 
barren  of  it's  traea  nrinr^  to  -zi-.J  the  banbad  out  lands c-;oea  often 
viewed  in  rood  old  Late  nig.-.t  war  noviea.    It  sieaed,  fraa  1X0  feet 
altitude  aLtosL  a  songue-ia-caeak  joke  to  view  the  ve  «■ :  =  corridor 
alon?  tie  ;oast  which  -resents  a  rleasar.t  facade  to  t.ioae  individuals 
traveling  tne  area  by  .oat. 

'"eu  are  torr-jct  to  assume  inis  as  beimjan  initially  anotional 
response.    In  fact ,  it  is  oniv  ragnif/led  by       obaarv.itlcn  of  an  =r"sa 
in  3o.tncar.tral  Alaska  called  JakaloiV  Jay  or.  Kachemack  3ay.    I  hiked 
trxo.^h  t.-da  area  -.en    aars  a-jo  r.r.en  thsy  had  just  ba~jn  Logging  tr.ara. 
This  last  surzaar,  tne  ar'fis  "viicn  wore  clear  cut  ten    •ir3  a^o  r-i.viir.ed 
unsf.-tr.^ad,  a; id  -arran  ex-;apt  for  tne  "DevilaCluo"  nlsnts. 

As  1  reviewed  tne  3-i-ior.al  Plan  fret        P-,r :ct  Jjrvice,  3Trenl 
paints  ci-.j  to  .iir.j  t.-^ t  I  wild  like  to  -resent  to  you  for  corjiiar«tit 
is  inout  ta  yo-ir  future  narv-wt  n'ar.s  for  the  tr-a.  *  I  r*illse  -ore  of 
^r.esrt  v;ill  irer.-ise  tie  cost  of  tna  alr-?aJy  state  subsidit?d  iniistrr. 
I   -.ive  =lso  leleite.j  1»toi'.vi  3ti»r.tific  -»i 

it  is  not    iti  t'*e  scon?  tf  t  i3  braif  '.ett^r. 

Please  co-ai'!-r  r-zVi-iLr.?; 


■^i.io  mnr; 


\ 
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to  ire?3  o;"  jt  ■»■-  i-.tlira ,  "i;  ■  •— '  ?arae  hibi'tata,  w  well  *.s 
ariy  i-ecific  i-'^.cea  •  r*  ,*ri'»ilit». 

3/  r  3 1 '.ration  i'  .r  -as  ua*i  1  "or  r-i1r.a.-*s ,  l;:nilrssj  an 
3ki"i  rii!3,    .""',er   i  rvut,  to  r-j-nnve  strictures,   iaoris  .anc/ or 
vty  ^t-:er  ::u.---an  relics  loft  fro.t  tne  rir/ist  of  tiaaer. 
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of  'ccirci  ^r.s  s?n  car.  j ■ ~ri cair.c  3  recant  i-vanssry 

of  '.LzoiT ,  \z  -  ell  J5  :~ar.?23  ir.  *.-.e  fia*.  ^r. :  ^ame  f.Vcitats  'T.-i 
allow  for  li^-s  t;  er.*s  ir.  "--.a  93t±3ti~ff  ^53  -.i1Lion  bciri  f  coc 
per  ;  ^ir  ■-r*:-*s"  :"Cta  in  icccrdv.ce  vri--  t'vsic  v^riatiar-a. 

*La3.<in  1  "  : 3 . 


:rve£i.     ."re  coat.   ::*  -.'lis  Carrie 


--any. 


I  tm^Z.-   i-Teciat-a  :'r:r  sorjiia-atior  a*  t-is  ricj-e-:*..  "?u 

::siffr.ts  '  r.:li  ae  -.ara  csnifiaiai  "*i  ^x^-Jiicr."  in  -r^tectir.t 

ais  ncsirri:.";  rasourcs  for  "he  State  r>;  Haska, 
r.isnl>rou  "or  yc;ir  atter.tidn  -a  this  -atter. 


?.osoectfulX"# 

£ir-  ISrisrat  "Ii>"  HiLlstrsnd  3S.'  ?J< 
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November  6,  1981 

John  Sandor 

Regional  Forester 

'JSDA  Forest  Service  Alaska  Region 

P  0  Box-  1628 

Juneau.  Alt  99802 


Dear  Mr.  Sandor; 


I  would  like  to  submit  the  following  coanenta  on  the  Draft  Regional 


The  Inclusion  of  a  framework  for  Identifying  Research  Natural  Areas 
is  coismandabls ,  and  represents  a  significant  improvement  in  identifying 
long-tern  research  needs  In  the  region  over  that  used  In  the  past.  The 
key  to  such  program  is  to  Identify  the  beat  examples  of  each  plant 
ccesssiity,  soil  type ,  or  mlcroenvtrarunent  that  occurs  within  a  region  so 
that  research  can  be  always  conducted  on  sites  appropriate  to  study 
objectives.  In  southeast  and  south  central  Alaska  hoverer,  no  program 
of  ecological  research  and  eoesnnlty  classification  has  been  undertaken. 
The  proposed  scheme,  in  light  of  these  deficiencies  oust  be  carefully 
Implemented  since  the  broad  categories  given  do  not  necessarily  identify 
all  important  plant  ooamanltyTvarlents  or  microerrvironmsnts  of  scientific 
interest  because  so  little  Is  known  of  them. 

The  Inclusion  of  soil  types  such  as  those  developed  In  the  soil- 
ecosystem,  classification  should  be  included  as  criteria  in  many  of  the 
identified  plant  communities.  Host  crucial  over  this  planning  period 
should  be  designating  research  natural  areas  having  the  various  subtypes 
of  the  Fl  soil  eeosystem(Ftt.Fld,  Fie. Fig  etc.  )  In  the  Sitka  spruce  - 
western  hemlock  forest  type.  Examples  of  each  of  the  volume  classes  of 
timber,  and  the  major  physiographic  types  (such  as  major  valley  bottom, alluvial) 
should  also  be  considered. 
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Southeast  Alaska  is  ideally  suited  to  studying  the  environmental 
Units  of  many  plants  Including  cotawricaliy  important  trees,  since 
so  many  reach  their  northern  limits  in  the  region.  Research  natural 
areas  representing  the  northern  distribution  of  western  redcedar, 
for  example  would  be  invaluable  resources  for  studying  the  ecology 
of  that  tree.  Son  e  geological  types,  particularly  calcareous  (liaeatonai, 
marble)  are  particularly  in  need  of  representation  in  the  research 
natural  area  system  since  these  are  often  the  most  productive  and 
therefore  the  most  deserving  of  study  in  an  era  of  increased  needs  for 
accelerated  forest  outputs. 

Throughout  the  fiagional  Plan  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
value  of  pr» commercial  thinning  to  wildlife  habitat.  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  any  studies  that  have  shown  the  response  of  wildlife  populations 
to  precomnercial  thinning  in  the  cool  rainy  environments  that  characterite 
the  Alaska  -legion.  The  Pacific  Northwest  Range  and  Experia™*t  Station 
intends  to  initiate  studies  on  the  effect  of  thinning  on  wildlife  forage 
but  until  some  results  are  available  it  would  seem  premature  to  suppose 
that  expenditures  on  precommercial  thinning  for  wildlife  habitat  improvement 
will  necessarily  be  Justified  in  terms  of  wildlfe  population  response. 

The  environment  in  southeast  Alaska  is  unique  in  North  America  in 
many  respects.  The  cool  wet  year  around  temperatures,  high  rainfall,  and 
wide  ranee  in  geological  substrates  lead  to  forest  resource  responses  to 
management  different  from  that  observed  in  the  continental  United  States. 
As  the  Forest  Service  continues  to  move  ahead  towards  increased  management 
intensity  the  special  problems  encountered  in  applying  concepts  developed 
in  the  lower       to  Alaska  should  be  considered  in 

developing  comprehensive  long-term  plans  for  the  region  so  that  the  wide 
range  of  commodity  and  amenity  outwit  demands  from  the  Alaska  Region 
can  be  assuredly  me^^  0,  \ 

^a\V1'  \ 

Thanaroo,  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  your  proposed  plan. 
\  .  v.o  ?  Sincerely  , 


\ 


Paul  Alaback 
Forest  Research  Laboratory,  GSU 

Corvallis.  OR  97331 
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November  6,  1981 

John  Sandor 
Regional  Forester 
USD*  Forest  Service  Alaska  Region 

P  0  Box  1628 
Juneau,  AK  99802 

Dear  Mr.  Sandor; 

The  following  constitutes  my  consents  on  the  Alaska  Regional 
Plan.  My  comments  will  roughly  follow  the  order  in  which  they  ire 
presented  in  the  DEIS. 

Old-Growth 

The  most  significant  impact  of  the  proposed  management  plan  for 
the  Alaska  Region  is  in  its  conversion  of  old-growth  forest  to  managed 
second-growth  forests  not  to  exceed  125  years  in  age.  On  p  4  of  the 
DEIS  the  old-growth  issue  Is  discussed.  The  Forest  Service  states  that 
■  the  resolution  of  this  issue  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  plan  " . 
Tot  unless  the  Region  defers  cutting  In  high  volume  old-growth  forests 
it  will  In  effect  be  making  sons  resolution  of  the  issue.    In  response 
to  the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Cams  request  for  deferring  cutting 
in  high  volume  old-growth  of  special  significance  to  wildlife,  the 
Alaska  Region  stated  In  a  letter  dated  18  Kay  1980  that  high  volusm 
old-growth  is  being  protected  in  many  different  land-use  categories. 
According  to  the  figures  given  32,510  acres  of  high  volume  old-growth 
will  be  protected  In  some  way  out  of  a  possible  of  about  110,000  acres 
(2*  of  5.5  million  acres  CFL).  Given  the  dependency  of  many  key  wildlife 
species  on  high  volume  old-growth  from  data  presented  by  the  Alaska 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game  report,  protecting  less  than  30*  of  the 
remaining  high-volume  old-growth  may  be  wholly  inadequate  in  mitigating 
losses  in  wildlife  resources.  How  are  these  protected  old-growth  acres 
distributed  with  respect  to  forest  type,  elevation,  access,  and  viable 
wildlife  populations?  Clearly  this  site  sneciflc  information  is 
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necessary  in  order  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed 
program  In  niMtliw  stated  wildlife  management  goals(  page  16  : 
"wildlife  and  fisheries  needs  orer  tin  nust  bo  considered  In 
order  to  maintain  the  habitat  potential  raeded  to  insure  desired 
population  levels").  The  data  presented  thus  far  suggests 
population  levels  of  many  key  wildlife  spees.es  will  bo  Impacted 
by  harvesteng  high  quality  old-growth  stands.  Thus  under  the 
orooosed  Regional  Plan  policies  for  wildlife  ("  give  wildlife 
habitat  management  needs  equal  consideration  with  other  resources 
In  all  Forest  Service  programs"  appendix  1  page  19)  all  high  volume 
old-growth  forest  should  be  deferred  from  harvest  until  data  are 
made  available  suggesting  how  wildlife  can  sustain  their  present 
populations  without  harvesting  this  old-growth.  This  change  oust 
be  Incorporated  Into  at  W»  final  plan  If  the  Forest  Service  la  to 
meet  its  own  management  objectives. 

Timber  Management 

On  page  15  the  Forest  Service  states  "  distribution  of  opening* 
over  time  will  conform  to  a  total  coorpartasnt  aulti-entry  layout 
clan  and  be  scheduled  talcing  into  consideration  the  assumptions  used 
In  the  analytical  allocation  model" .    What  is  the  analytical  allocation 
model?  What  are  its  assumptions?  What  change  in  policy  is  reprassnted 
by  this  addition? 

On  page  17  the  Forest  Service  states  that  ■  aportlon"  of  marginal 
or  low-volume  timber  must  be  Included  in  sale  layout  because  yield 
calculations  from  the  TLMP  assume  lot  harvest  of  marginal  stands.  Why? 
Is  your  goal  to  maintain  steady  state  even  flow  harvest?  If  so  than 
your  distribution  of  volutes  classes  cut  should  be  representative  of  the 
forest  land  base  in  general.  In  the  Alaska  Departsamt  of  Flap  And  Game 
analyses  of  cutting  records  It  was  revealed  (appendix  F  page  11  of  Rsglonal 
Plan)  that  between  1956  and  1979  volutes  harveatsd  averaged  50.000  BF/acrs 
(the  upper  24  of  conasrclal  foreat  land  volume  class  distribution). 
Clearly"  this  polleyvls  continued  timber  harvest  will  be  mora  costly  and 
less  profitable  over  tine,  leading  to  uneven  yield. 


EepnoPdcs 

On  page  19  the  Forest  Service  states  as  a  policy  for  the  Regional 
Plan  ■  ached  ve  and  maintain,  where  possible  the  productivity  of 
connereial  timber  lands  at  90*  of  their  potential  level  of  growth". 
Does  investment  in  timber  stand  in  prove me nt  bear  a  relation  to 
outputs T  Is  the  Forest  Service  authorised  to  spend  more  on  timber 
production  improve went  than  is  reflected  in  increased  harvest  revenue  7 

On  page  20  the  Forest  Servioe  states  0  forest  fertilisation  nay 
be  used  on  soils  determined  to  have  insufficient  nutrient  status  to  allow 
the  successful  establiahaent  of  a  conifer  cover  within  the  time 
constraints  allowed".  If  a  site  is  so  infertile  that  conifers  can  not 
regenerate  after  harvest  what  evidence  is  there  that  under  the  cool 
rainy  conditions  that  lead  to  heavy  leaching  of  soils  in  southeast 
Alaakasthat  fertilisers  can  raise  the  productivity  of  such  sites  over 
the  rotation  in  a  cost  effective  Banner?  Perhaps  -fertilisation  should 
be  reserved  towards  soil  types  that  are  known  to  effectively  respond 
to  such  treatssmt. 

Page  21  What  Is  meant  by  "  allowable  sale  quantity*  How  is  It 
determined? 

Page  23  What  are  0  logical  harvest  units  "?  Do  thay  need  to  have 
aarginal  tiaber? 

Page  23  Cossatrcial  forest  land  is  normally  thought  of  as  forest 
land  of  sufficient  potential  productivity  to  eoonosduxally  warrant 
expenditures  to  aanajte  and  harvest  the  wood  produced.  The  costs  of 
aanageasnt  vary  widely  across  the  country,  the  highest  being  in  al—aa 
due  to  transportation,  labor  and  other  costs.  Why  does  the  Alaska  Region 
have  to  adopt  the  national  standard?  The  current  adajjiifltration  has  stated 
repeatedly  that  it  wishes  all  agencies  to  sake  expenditure*  more  fiscally 
responsible.  The  raising  of  the  standard  for  rwinisitTri  productivity  In 
i  ie— ii  iilil  forest  land  would  be  entirely  consistant  with  this  policy. 
In  western  Oregon,  where  forest  sanagement  expenses  are  considerably 
less  than. those  In  Alaska  industrial  land  owners  rarely  aasiage  forests 
incapable  of  producing  at  least  100  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  year. 
A  re  assessment  of  both  national  and  especially  the  Alaska  Region 

/Ho 


standards  would  seem  necessary  if  tiaber  management  coat  effectiveness 
is  to  ia prove , 
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I  hope  these  cotronts  will  prove  helpful  to  the  Forest-  Service 

n  in  enhancing  ooth  the  fiscal  effectiveness  and  balance  of  their 
resource  cutouts  during  this  planning  period. 

Thankyou  for  the  opportunity  to  cooaent  on  the  Regional  Plan. 


Sincerely, 


Jud^  k.  :- 
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John  A.  Sandor,  Regions!  Forester 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  USDA 
P.  0.  Box  1628 
Juneau,  Alaska  99802 

Dear  Mr.  Sandor: 

we  have  completed  our  review  of  the  Draft  Alaska  Regional  Plan  (ARP )  and  the 
accompanying  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (DEIS)  on  the  ARP  whlcn  your 
office  recently  distributed  for  public  and  agency  review.    Me  believe  that  the 
ARP  and  tne  DEIS  adequately  treat  the  issues  addressed.    However,  we  also 
believe  that  the  scope  of  the  draft  ARP  1s  too  narrow  and  conseouently  the 
DEIS  will  require  additional  information. 

Scope  of  the  ARP 

The  draft  ARP  and  the  DEIS  Identify  eight  public  Issues  and  one  management 
concern  that  were  Identified  early  in  tne  plan  development  process.  However, 
the  ARP  and  DEIS .  do  not  directly  address  this  entire  range  of  issues.  Speci- 
fically, some  of  tne  issues,  such  as  tne  conflicts  between  harvest  of  old 
growth  timber  and  wildlife  habitat,  are  excluded  from  the  analysis  based  on  a 
declarative  statement  that  they  are  beyond  tne  scope  of  the  plan.  Others, 
such  as  Impacts  to  fisheries  from  timber  harvest  operations  and  the  sustained 
timber  production  capabilities  of  the  Alaska  forests,  were  either  dealt  with 
indirectly  through  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  revisions  or  excluded  from  the 
plan  baseo  on  the  assumption  that  they  were  resolved  by  the  Alaska  National 
Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  of  1980. 

we  believe  that  the  final  ARP  will  need  to  be  expanded  significantly. 

1.    The  draft  ARP  concludes,  at  page  10,  that  no  major  changes  1n  management 
direction  are  necessary  with  regard  to  preventing  aoverse  Impacts  to  fisheries 
from  tinner  harvest.    It  notes  that  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  (NFMA) 
and  the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  (ANILCA)  contain 
standards  and  guidelines  for  habitat  protection.    It  also  notes  that  many  of 
tne  prescriptive  policies  in  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  (Guide,  here- 
after) have  been  referred  to  Individual  forest  planning. 
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mis  approacn  gives  inadequate  attention  to  the  potential  for  omfllet  between 
5e  rfsource  dmloo-m  goals  related  to  ti*er  and  a,nera  s  and  the  h*  tat 
nrot«ction  qoals  of  tne  NFNA,  ANILCA.  and  tne  Resources  Planning  «ct  (RPA). 
A7a"in°U    if  tne  forest  Service  at  tne  regional  level  is  going  to  drop  ne 
Suide's  prescnotive  naoitat  protection  recrements,  tne  AW  snould  provide 
guidance  to  tne  individual  forests  on  no-  conflicts  aaong  tnese  goals  snould 
oe  resolved     Sucn  guidance  snould  cover  ootn  procedural  and  suostantive 
issues!    It  snould  Spell  out  tne  steps  to  oe  followed  in  resolving  resource 
conflicts  and  outline  tne  suo-issues  wnicn  tne  forest  planners  snould  address 
in  analyzing  tne  conflicts. 

■>     Tne  draft  ARP  notes  the  conflict  oetween  harvest  of  old  groxtn  tlmoer  and 
preservation  of  inoortant  wildlife  naoitat  Out,  after  some  discussion,  states 
tnat  resolution  of  tne  issue  is  outside  of  the  scope  of  the  ARP.    Given  that 
the  issue  affects  ootn  forests  in  the  Alasna  Region  and  tnat  it  aopears  to 
constitute  a  serious  conflict  Oet-een  tne  naoitat  protection  standards  of 
ANILCA  and  tne  tireer  harvest  targets  of  ANILCA,  we  oelleve  tnat  It  would  be 
Pest  to  resolve  it  within  tne  context  of  tne  ARP .    In  this  way.  the  EIS  could 
analyze  the  environmental  consequences  of  <M*t1ng  tne  tinder  harvest  target 
and  tne  environmental  and  economic  consequences  of  meeting  the  habitat 
orotection  standards  and  not  meeting  tne  timaer  harvest  target  (assuming  that 
the  two  ooals  are  mutually  exclusive).    The  EIS  could  a  so  provide  the  forum 
for  examining  .nether  there  are  any  practicable  means  of  attaining  both  sets 
of  objectives.    This  would  tie  directly  to  the  issue  of  how  much  timber  pro- 
duction can  be  sustained  on  national  forest  lands,  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
as  completely  resolved  as  the  draft  ARP  would  nave  us  believe  (see  page  12). 

3  The  ARP  suggests  that  no  new  policy  or  guidance  is  necessary  on  energy  and 
m'ineraH  MvelopmeM  in  Alaska's  national  forests.    Th.  ANILCA  withdrawals 

rov'de  roTtne  development  of  tne  Qu.rU  Mill  molybdenum  W«1t»4 
t,  SrJeTs  Cree*  Project  on  Admiralty  Island  do  not  resolve  the  environmental 
conflicts  per  se.    The  ARP  snould  provide  substantive  guidance  regardtnghow 
tne  individual  forests  snould  manage  and  monitor  these  minerals  development 
projects  in  order  to  minimize  their  adverse  environmental  consequences  (the 
existing  plan  provisions  are  largely  procedural). 

4  Neither  tne  ARP  or  the  KIS  aentlon  Alasxa's  Federally  approved  Coastal 
zine  Management  Program.    Federal  agencies  are  required  to  comply  with  such 

?rthe  maxfmu.  extent  practicable.    *  understand  that  you  recently 
wtSe.  1n?o  a  -e-orandum  of  understanding  with  the  0  »1s  on  of  JoMcy 
Development  and  Planning  in  the  Alaska  Governor's  Office  that  defines  the 
Sroced^res  which  th.  Forest  Service  will  follow  In  «et1ng  this  s  tutor, 
requirement,    -e  oelieve  tnat  it  »ould  be  appropriate  for  the  final  ARP  to 
^icTguidance  to  tne  individual  forests  on  ho-  tM,  sS1JiS»4f?S?  hat 
Plying  with  Alasxa's  Coastal  Management  Program  (C») .  I^l^*Llf., 
•  Immk  soeciflcallv  directed  to  minimizing  tne  adverse  consequences  of 

?^u  t    "  prLtices  on  coastal  resources  and  it  has  nao «Jt  £Otect£n 
standards  -Men  are  germane  to  forest  planning.    The  final  ARP  snou  d  '"«™« 
w Mnolliduil  forests  on  no.  these  standards  and  C*>  element,  should  be  tnte- 
grated  into  the  Individual  forest  and  land  management  unit  plans. 


Cfl 


Scope  of  tne  EIS 

The  scooe  of  tne  EIS  will  need  to  De  exnanded  to  correspond  to  tti«  expanded 
scope  of  tne  final  ARP,  as  recommended  afiove.    The  Final  EIS  (FEIS)  should 
examine  the  envirorwental  consequences  of  tlnoer  Harvest  on  fl$n  and  wildlife 
naoitat  wd  possiole  additions  to  the  ARP  for  resolving  tnese  potential 
resource  use  conflicts.    It  should  address  wnetner  tne  ANILCA  tiraoer  harvest 
target  is  attainaole  without  resulting  in  serious  environmental  damage  to 
Alaska's  coastal  resources  and  flsn  and  wildlife  naoitat.    The  EIS  could 
further  define  appropriate  mitigation  measures  to  min imi ze  adverse  environ- 
•nental  imoacts  on  tnese  resources. 

It  should  examine  alternative  suostantive  policy  sets  designed  to  govern 
Minerals  development  witnln  the  national  forests.    This  would  allow  the 
development  of  appropriate  final  ARP  provisions  and  prevent  a  situation  in 
which  the  individual  forests  were  forced  to  evaluate  proposed  aming  plans  in 
a  "policy  vacuum." 

Finally,  the  EIS  should  evaluate  the  environmental  consequences  of  your  deci- 
sion to  eliminate  nany  provisions  of  the  Guide  and  refer  those  Issues  to 
individual  forestry  planning  without  guidance  on  their  resolution  to  the 
forest  planners.    Such  an  approach  may  result  1n  suostantlally  different 
approaches  to  silviculture  in  tne  two  forests  within  tne  Region  with  sudstan- 
tially  different  environmental  results.    Whether  this  1s  a  deslraole  result 
snould  De  examined  in  the  FEIS. 

Based  upon  these  concerns  we  nave  rated  the  ARP/OEIS  ER-2  (ER:  environmental 
reservations;  2:    insufficient  information).    This  rating  and  the  date  of  our 
comments  will  oe  puolished  in  the  Federal  Register  in  accordance  with  our 
responsloi  1  ity  to  inform  the  puOlic  of  our  views  on  proposed  Federal  actions, 
pursuant  to  Section  309  of  the  Clean  A1r  Act,  as  amended. 

we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  review  this  draft  plan  and  DEIS  and  would  be 
glad  to  discuss  our  concerns  with  you  or  your  staff.    In  order  to  arrange  such 
discussions,  you  snould  contact  either  Mr.  Daniel  Stelnoom,  our  Team  Leader 
for  Energy  and  EIS  Review,  at  (FTS)  399-1266,  or  Mr.  "BuD"  Loiselle  at  (FTS) 
399-1096. 

Sincerely, 


Elliaoeth  Corbyn,  Chief  J 
lronmenta  1  Evaluation  Branch 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
P.  0.  Box  120 


Mr.  John  A.  Sandor 
Regional  Forester 
Atter.tJ.on:      ■  e  .  Plan 

0".  S.  Forest  Service 
P.  O.  Box  1623 
Juneau,  Alaska  39602 


Mr.  John  A.  Sandor 
Juneau ,  Alaska 


Page  11,  paragrap.-,  . ,   senter-css  4  s  5.     Since  Congress  has  established  a  series 

of  srudies  to  evaluate  effects  of  the  level  of  timber  harvest  outlined  in  this 

paragraph,  it  would  be  appropriate  for  a  description  of  these  studies,  the 

study  plans,  and  the  timetable  for  incorporation  of  study  results  into  the 
Tonqass  Land  Manageaent  Plan  to  be  included  in  the  final  statement. 

Page  13,  1.     Appropriate  Systems  of  Silviculture,  Alternative        last  paragraph, 
we  believe  tnis  sane  level  of  protection  snould  be  Included  index  the  creierrec 
alternative.    Consequently,  we  suggest  this  paragraph  be  included  as  part  of 
the  preferred  alternative  {Alternative  3)   in  the  final  EIS. 


Dear  Mr.  sandor: 

We  have  reviewed  the  Draft  Alaska  Regional  Plan  and  the  Draft  Environ 
Impact  Statement  [DEIS]   on  the  Regional  Plan  and  offer  the  following 
for  vour  consideration: 


Cocpir.od  General 


Ota    [DEIS   S  CRP) : 


Page  16,   3.     risper;^  ir.d  Sice  '-'anatisr.  :i  Tre^  Cperur.gs  Created  by  Even 
Aged  "Arajeser.:,     4     glldlife  and  ".gr.enes  jfabitat.     This  paragraph  loes  not 
adequately  provide  for  protection  cf  fish  and  wildlife  as  it  presently  stands. 
Accordingly,  we  suggest  the  cc^nent  under  this  item  be  =odified  to  read: 
Wildlife  and  fisheries  needs  ever  time  aust  be  considered  and  sale  layout 
will  include  provisions  for  the  protection  and  enhancement  of  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  and  habitat. 


we  appreciate  the  prodigious  effort  these  documents  represent  and  anticipate 
the  final  statements  will  prove  invaluable  for  long  term  resource  assessment 

and  planning. 

Silviculturai  manageaent  systems,  the  preferred  alternative,  manifests 
the  greater  flexibility  for  protecting  and  utilizing  timber  and  associated 
resources.    However,  we  believe  that  increased  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  uneven  aged  management  utilizing  selective  harvest  methods.  Increased 
application  of  this  technique  will  provide  aore  and  higher  quality  habitat 
for  future  use  by  all  commercial,  recreational,  subsistence,  and  aesthetic 
fish  and  wildlife  assets  than  would  even  aged  management.  Ultimately, 
this  change  would  address  both  tiaoer  harvest  and  environaental  require- 
ments in  a  aore  satisfactory  Banner. 


Pace  23, 


Specific  I --~r-.er.is  PETS): 


need  that  Regional  Plan  policies  and 


standards  and  guidelines  in  the  National  Forest  Manageaent  Act  and  the 
Alaska  Lands  Act  provide  for  significant  habitat  protection  as  stated. 
However,  we  oelieve  tnat  "possible  adverse  mpacts  to  fisheries  from 
tiaber  .larvest"  cannot  be  avoided  unless  a  comprehensive  enforcement 
program  designed  to  specifically  enforce  existing  policies  is  in  place 
and  functioning. 


Pace 


paragraph 


position  regardir.q 
in  sentence  three 


we  endorse  the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
the  issue.     Moreover,  we  support  the  request  presented 
r  this  paragraph. 


PSLa.,  ™, 
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•Jtil.naticr.   =ta.-dar-l3,  Alterr-ative  3,  paragraph  1.  This 


does  not  esiOrace  the  environmental  protection  qualification  set  forth  j--.de r 
Alternative  A  'Area  Guide)   on  the  same  page.     We  believe  that  environaental 
objectives  would  be  better  served  if  this  paragraph  were  changed  to  read: 
where  compatible  with  environmental  protection  objectives,  plan  sale  offerings 
to  encourage  competitive  bidding  in  a  range  of  sizes  and  species  that  provide 
opportunities  for  small  business. 


Pace  := 


Transocrtatic-  ar.d  Vtility  rorndcrs.  Alternative  A,   -aragraph  1, 


sentence  I.     We  oelieve  the  specificity  presented  in  this  sentence,  relative 
to  potential  adverse  environmental  impacts,  would  be  helpful  to  transportation 
planners  when  designing  projects  wnich  aust  recognize  other  resource  values. 
Therefore,  we  suggest  that  this  statement  be  added  to  the  end  of  paragrapn 
one  for  Alternative  B,  on  page  25. 


Pag*  4-3,  Estuaries  ar.d 


idal  Meadows 


aracraph  3.  Generally  this  appears 
same  exceptions.     In  a  number  of  tne  areas 


to  be  true.  However, 
where  log  raftinq  and  dumping  have  extensively  occurred  certain  species 
do  not  appear  to  be  at  levels  of  abundance  which  these  systeas  might  other- 
wise support.     Therefore,  we  suggest  the  statement  under  this  heading  be 
changed  to  read:     Overall,  estuarine  resources,   in  those  environments  removed 
from  ccsBuniti.es ,  appear  to  be  in  a  healthy  state. 

Page  47,  paragraph  2, 


it  points  out  the  need 
especially  wnere  those 


We  concur  with  this  statement.  In  particuia 
to  establish  a  balanced  approach  to  resource  aanageaent, 
resources  are  finite. 


Svei  ngg-j  Hana laser. 


ent  appears  to  be 


true,  although  it  should  be  noted  that  where  other  resource  values  are  truly 
considered  it  is  our  judgment  that  clearcutting  is  not  the  most  accepted  or 
desired  cetnod  cf  timber  harvest. 


Mr.  John  A.  San dor 
Juneau,  Alaska 


pegs  3 


Mr.  John  A.  San dor 
Juneau,  Alaska 


page  4 


Page  53,   paragraph  5,   sentences  2,   3,  6 


Perhaps*  this  concept 
habitat,  issue. 


be  helpful 


we  are  pleased  with  these  statements, 
the  resolution  of  the  old-growth,  deer 


Specific  Comments  (PHP); 

Page  3,  2.     Regional  Planning,  Item  o.    The  Sitka  blacktailed  d»er,  old-growth 
issue  appears  to  pass  -his  relevancy  test.     As  a  result,  it  seems  appropriate 
chat  this  issue  be  resolved  at  the  Regional  Plan/ElS  level.     We  suggest  this 
issue  be  further  addressed  in  the  final  RP. 


Page  10,  paragraph  3,  sence 


1. 


Our 


nts  relating  to  this  statement 
for  the  DEIS,  page  3,  last 


are  the  same  as  those  under  specific 
paragraph. 

Page  10,  paragraph  5.    Our  comments  concerning  this  paragraph  are  essentially 
the  game  as  those  presented  under  specific  comments  for  DEIS,  page  4,  paragraph 

2. 

Page  13,  paragraph  7.    We  suggest  you  further  address  how  you  plan  to  resolve 

the  concerns  expressed  in  this  paragraph. 


Our  comments  relative  to  this  paragraph  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  set  forth  under  page  3,  2.  Regional  Planning* 


Page 


Item  3,  last  paragraph. 


Page  29,  paragraph  3.    Por  the  most  part  we  concur  with  the  conclusions  derived 
in  this  paragraph.     Preferably,  however,  va  believe  timber  harvest  should  be 
directly  tied  to  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  maintenance  requires-snts. 

Page  32,  Item  2.  sentence  1.    Aa  mentioned  before,  a  balanced  approach  to 
resource  management  should  be  employed  where  thoee  resources  are  finite. 
Accordingly,  increased  commodity  use  could  be  tied  to  fish  and  wildlife 
requirements  so  that  stability  or  balance  can  be  maintained. 


Page  34,  paragraph  3,  sentence  4. 
you  in  addressing  these  needs. 


We  agree  on  this  point  and  will  work  with 


Page  49,  Item  2.     Scenery  management  is  not  required  because  of  increased 
environmental  sensitivity  as  this  statement  implies.     Rather,  it  is  necessary 
due  to  timber  harvest  activities  occurring  on  the  principal  routes  travelers 
frequent.     Item  2  should  be  changed  to  acknowledge  this  fact. 

Page  60 ,  item  6,  sentences  I  &  2.     It  should  also  be  noted  here  that  scats 
activities  which  are  destructive  to  habitat  may  remain  so  if  properly  applied. 


1* 


Pages  93  and  84,  Research  Need..    The  ongoing  research  and  research  needs 
outlined  in  this  section  stand  to  signif icantly  benefit  forest  planning 
consistent  with  fish  and  wildlife  intonation  needs.    Additional  effort  is 
needed  concerning  the  responses  of  fish  and  wildlife  to  various  forms  of 
timber  harvest.     In  this  regard,  we  suggest  the  Forest  Service  undertake  a 
comprehensive,  controlled,  before,  during,  and  after  logging  study  of  an 
area  that  is  presently  unlogged.    Perhaps  this  research  need  could  be 
included  as  item  g  in  the  final  RP. 

Page  92,  Fish,  Item  5..  and  Wildlife.  Item  6.  Conflict  resolution  research 
goals  are  necessary  but  so  are  impact  delineation  research  goals.  Various 
fish  and  wildlife  species  need  to  have  impact  mechanisms  delineated  so  that 
the  degree  of  application  to  conflict  resolution  situations  can  be  defined. 

Page  117,  Item  Sa..  last  sentence.    The  area  of  special  consideration  should 
not  be  limited  to  100  feet  on  either  side  of  the  stream.     In  some  instances 
it  is  necessary  to  insure  the  stability  of  stream  banks  to  protect  fish 
habitat.     In  order  to  accomplish  this,  windflrm  buffer  strips  could  feasibly 
extend  beyond  these  special  consideration  limits.    Consequently,  the  100  foot 
limit  would  be  inadequate. 

"9"  123  •  Estuaries  and  Tidal  Meadows.    Perhaps  another  item  could  be  added 

to  these  standards  and  guidelines.  It  seems  appropriate  for  the  Forest 
Service  toi  -Recognize  that  upland  forest  harvest  activities  interface 
with  estuaries  and  estuarine  resources." 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  comments  on  these  draft  documents. 

Sincerely, 


tal  Officer 


John  A.  Seador 


November  5,  1981 


JiAlU 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FISH  AND  GAME 


Member  5,  1981 


John  A.  Sand or 
Regional  Forester 
ATTENTION:     Regional  Plan 
I'SDA  Forest  Service 
P.O.  Box  1628 
Juneau,  AK  99802 

Re:     Draft  Alaska  Regional  Plan  and  Draft  EIS 
Dear  Mr.  Sandor: 

As  coordinator  of  the  newly  established  Nongama  Wildlife  Program  of 
the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Gams.  I  would  Ilka  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing general  comment a  about  the  Draft  Alaska  Regional  Plan  (DARP) 
and  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (DEIS)  for  Forest  Service 
lands  In  Alaska. 

As  you  no  doubt  recognize,  nongame  wildlife  species  are  important  eco- 
logically, economically,  and  aesthetically,  and  should  be  given  care- 
ful consideration  In  forest  planning.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has 
been  a  leader  nationwide  In  recognizing  the  Importance  of  nongame 
species  and  the  need  for  further  research  and  management  of  these 
species  and  their  habitats.  Studies  you  have  funded  on  the  effects  of 
logging  tn  southeast  on  songbirds  clearly  indicates  your  concern. 
These  studies  (in  particular,  Gibson  and  Mac  Donald  1975,  Gibson  1976, 
Noble  1977,  and  Kessler  1979)  Indicate  the  need  to  consider  the  habi- 
tat requirements  of  nongame  birds  in  forest  management  planning.  Some 
other  potential  problems  came  to  my  mind  and  those  of  the  Nongame 
staff  when  reviewing  the  DEIS  and  the  DARP: 

1)  The  requirements  of  primary  and  secondary  cavity  nesters  and  the 
value  of  diseased,  insect-Infested,  and  dead  trees  to  these 
species.  Is  not  addressed.  Specifically,  the  policy,  of  removing 
all  trees  from  an  area  during  logging,  whether  or  not  the  tree 
will  provide  commercial  lumber,  may  need  modification.  Addition- 
ally, the  100-125  year  rotation  schedule  currently  planned  may 
not  allow  development  of  the  sizes  and  numbers  of  snags  needed  to 
maintain  viable  populations  of  cavity-residing  species. 


The  forest  plan  does  not  recognise  the  ecological  vslue  of 
lnaecteatlng  birds  in  control  of  Insect  pests.  Research 
throughout  the  country  indicates  the  Importance  of  birds, 
particularly  woodpeckers,  in  preventing  outbreak,  of  certain 
forest  insects.  U.S.  Forest  Service  research  indicates  that 
timber  management  should  incorporate  habitet  management  for 
woodpeckars  to  take  advantage  of  their  roles  as  Insect  predators. 
Further  attention  to  this  in  the  Alaska  Regional  Plan  could  be 
economically  as  well  as  ecologically  beneficial. 

Several  species  of  birds  occur  nowhere  In  Alaska  exeept  the  ripar- 
ian forests  of  southeast  Alaska.  I  did  not  find  any  particular 
reference  to  this  special  value  of  riparian  habitats  in  the 
forest  plan  or  DEIS.  Clearly,  further  research  is  needed  to  deter- 
mine management  guidelines,  but  there  should  be  some  initial  at- 
tention to  the  significance  of  rlperlan  habitat  to  soms  nongame 
species.  Including  bald  eagles. 

Current  reeearch  elsewhere  in  the  D.S.  indicates  chat  forest  frsg- 
mentation  may  be  an  important  problem  affecting  a  wide  variety  of 
birds.  The  most  obvious  problem  concerns  those  species  which 
require  large  expanses  of  forest  for  feeding  and  nesting,  in  par- 
ticular hawks  and  owls.  Additionally,  there  Is  some  evidence 
thst  populations  of  small  migrant  birds  sre  adversely  affected  by 
forest  fragmentation,  despite  their  small  breeding  territory 
sires  and  apparent  mobility.  Although  the  forest  plen  mentions 
the  importance  of  corridors  for  wildlife,  the  reference  deels 
specifically  with  corridors  for  terrestrial  speclee.  not  birds. 
This  problem  must  be  addressed  in  planning,  and  further  research 
is  needed  in  Alaska  to  determine  if  forest  frsgmentatlon  is  s 
problem  here. 

The  value  of  old  growth  forest  to  nongame  birds  and  mammals  has 
not  yet  been  adequately  examined  In  Alaska.  In  order  to  meet 
your  management  goel  of  maintaining  viable  populations  of  all 
native  wildlife  speclee,  further  attention  oust  be  given  to  the 
value  of  old  growth.  Many  species  msy  depend  on  old  growth 
forest  for  reproduction  and  winter  survival.  To  date,  the  studies 
of  avian  populations  have  examined  only  densities  of  breeding 
birds.  Density  of  breeding  birds  may  or  msy  not  reflect  habitat 
value  to  the  species.  Winter  may  be  a  more  critical  period  for 
resident  species  than  the  breeding  season.  Thus,  habitat  use  In 
winter  must  also  be  examined  before  evaluating  the  relative 
importance  of  various  aged  stsnds. 

Basically,  I  support  the  indicator  speclee  concept,  and  believe 
lc  may  allow  simplification  of  management  decisions.  However, 
the  criteria  used  for  selection  of  Indicator  species  are  criti- 
cal. Endangered  species  and  politically  Important  species  may  or 
may  not  be  true  (ecological)  indicator  species  and  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  chey  ere,  they  should  not  be  selected  as  indicator 
species.  Indicator  species  should  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  bio- 
logical factors  only.  Special  consideration  for  endengered 
species  can  also    be  shown.     Indicator  species  should  be  chosen 
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on  the  basis  of  biological  factors  only.  The  relet ionehip  be- 
tween the  Indicator  species,  its  habitat,  and  the  other  species 
its  needs  purportedly  reflect,  also  muat  be  established  to  some 
degree  before  the  indicator  species  management  system  can  work 
effectively.  I  hope  we  can  work  with  your  staff  in  conducting 
the  background  and  follow-up  research  necessary  to  select  appro- 
priate indicator  species. 

7)  The  forest  plan  does  not  appear  to  address  the  needs  of  nongame 
mammals.  Several  nongame  mammals  are  endemic  to  certain  islands 
of  southeast  Alaska  and  special  consideration  of  their  needs  may 
be  desirable.  Additionally,  small  mammals  may  affect  forest  re- 
generation, positively  or  negatively.  Attention  to  their  pres- 
ence ,  and  their  responses  to  various  forestry  practices  may  be 
economically  advisable. 

8)  The  EIS  recognizes  the  need  for  further  research  on  the  impacts 
of  land  use  activities  on  wildlife.  We  are  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  impacts  of  logging  and  heavy  recreational  use  on 
some  nongame  species  Including  those  for  which  little  Information 
is  available(e.g.  marbled  murrelets),  those  that  are  sensitive  to 
disturbance  (e.g.  seablrd  colonies),  and  those  whose  populations 
depend  on  discrete  areas  for  some  part  of  their  life  cycle  (e.g. 
migrating  shoreblrds). 

These  problems  need  to  be  addressed  in  order  to  meet  our  mutual  goal 
of  maintaining  viable  populations  of  native  wildlife  for  their  ecologi- 
cal, economic  and  aesthetic  values.  Our  time  and  money  may  et  times 
be  limited,  but  we  feel  strongly  about  this  whole  issue  and  its  Import- 
ance to  nongame  wildlife.  Therefore,  I  hope  we  can  work  together  In 
the  future  to  Insure  that  the  needs  of  nongame  wildlife  are  given 
adequate  consideration  in  forest  planning. 

Sincerely, 


Paul  Am e son 

Nongame  Wildlife  Coordinator 
Division  of  Game 


Ron  Somervllle 

Sue  Qulnlan 
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Mr.  John  A.  Sander 
Regional  Forester 
U.5.D.A.  Forest  Service 
P.O.  BOX  1628 
Juneau,  Alaska  99802 


Re: 


Alaska  Regional  Plan  and 

Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement 


Dear  Mr.  Sandor: 

Atlantic  Richfield  Company  appreciates  the 
opportunity  to  provide  comments  to  the  Forest  Service 
on  its  recently  issued  Draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  (DEIS)  and  Draft  Regional  Plan  (DRP)  for 
the  Alaska  region. 

He  support  multiple-use  management  of  the  public 
lands  and  believe  that  such  management  is  in  the  beat 
interest  of  the  nation.    Also,  we  support  effective 
plans  and  actions  that  provide  for  reasonable 
protection  of  the  environment,  while  at  the  same 
time,  providing  for  the  development  of  the  nation's 
natural  resources.    Therefore,  we  were  pleased  to 
note  that  both  the  DEIS  and  DRP  mentioned  energy  and 
mineral  resources.     For  example,  we  endorse  the 
statement  on  Page  6  of  the  DEIS  which  states,  "There 
is  public  concern  about  the  need  for  development  of 
energy  and  mineral  resources  in  Alaska...",  and  the 
statement  on  page  4  5  of  the  DRP  which  says,  "Oil  and 
gas  exploration  and  development  will  Increase 
significantly...".    The  following  paragraphs  describe 
our  concerns  and  recommendations  regarding  energy 
issues. 

As  stated  on  page  E-l  of  the  DRP ,  the  Tongass 
National  Forest  includes  approximately  20  million 
acres  of  land  and  the  Chugach  contains  about  6 
million  acres.     Each  of  these  national  forests, 
though  not  contiguous,  are  adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska  shoreline.    The  Chugach  Forest  includes  the 
shoreline  along  the  fjords  of  Prince  William  Sound  in 
the  Northern  Gulf  and  extends  southerly  along  the 
coastline  to  Cape  Suckling.    The  Tongass  National 
Forest  generally  incorporates  the  panhandle  of  the 
State,  commencing  at  the  southern  shore  of  lakutat 
Bay  and  extending  along  the  Gulf  of  Alaska 
southeasterly  to  Annett  Island.     The  petroleum 
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industry  has  had  a  high  geologic  interest  in  the 
area,  both  within  and  seaward  of  the  two  national 
forests,  for  many  years.     Additionally,   it  has 
undertaken  extensive  exploration  efforts  to  find 
hydrocarbon  accumulations  in  this  vicinity. 

He  are  concerned,  however,  that  neither  the  DEIS  nor 
the  DRP  fully  address  these  efforts.     We  are  further 
concerned  that  neither  document  adequately  recognizes 
the  need  for  implementing  the  multiple-use  concept 
for  exploration  and  development  of  the  hydrocarbon 
potential  which  may  exist  in  this  area. 

In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  (OCS)  area  just 
seaward  of  the  Tongass  National  Forest,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  held  an  OCS  reoffering 
sale  on  June  30,  1981,  which  involved  approximately 
996,000  acres.    Additionally,  the  Agency  offered 
about  1,195,000  acres  of  offshore  oil  and  gas  leases 
in  the  same  area  during  OCS  Sale  No.  55  which  was 
held  on  October  21,  1980.     None  of  these  leased  lands 
have  yet  been  adequately  explored.     Tentative  plans 
currently  call  for  exploratory  drilling  to  take  place 
in  these  areas  sometime  in  1983.    Both  the  DEIS  and 
the  DRP  should  include  appropriate  provisions  to 
allow  for  these  needed  future  exploration  activities. 
Further,   in  the  event  the  discovery  of  oil  or  gas  is 
made,  the  documents  should  include  appropriate 
provisions  for  future  development  of  the  resources. 
It  is  especially  important  that  the  Forest  Service 
recognize  in  its  DEIS  and  DRP  the  need  to  provide 
access  to  forest  lands  to  support  offshore 
exploration  and  development  activities.  More 
specifically,   in  order  to  plan  ahead  for  the 
possibility  of  successful  exploration  efforts,  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  the  documents  to  take  into 
consideration  the  need  for  industry  to  establish  a 
marine  tanker  terminal  upon  forest  service  lands, 
most  probably  in  the  Yakatat  Bay  area.     Also,   it  is 
conceivable  that  a  crude  oil  storage  area  and  a 
marine  tanker  terminal  may  not  be  located  in  the  same 
geographic  area.     Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the 
DEIS  and  DRP  give  consideratin  to  the  potential  need 
of  a  pipeline  corridor  connecting  the  crude  oil 
storage  area  and  the  marine  tanker  terminal. 

Atlantic  Richfield  Company  believes  that  the 
petroleum  industry  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  that 
oil  and  gas  exploration  and  production  activities  are 
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compatible  with  other  uses  of  the  public  land.  The 
Kenai  Moose  Range  in  Alaska  and  the  various  wildlife 
ranges  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are 
prime  examples.    Also,  the  development  of  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  and  the  construction  of  the  800  mile 
TransAlaskan  pipeline  have  shown  that  energy 
development  and  nature  are  truly  compatible. 
Further,  petroleum  operations  should  be  viewed  as 
temporary  in  nature  since  exploration  activities 
involve  only  minimal  disturbance  to  surrounding  land 
over  a  fairly  short  period  of  time.    Even  if  a 
commercial  discovery  is  made,  the  normal  producing 
life  of  a  field,  25  to  30  years,  is  also  a  temporary 
intrusion  of  the  land  involving  small  scale 
disturbances  which  can  be  substantially  or  entirely 
reclaimed  upon  termination  of  producing  operations. 

In  summary,  Atlantic  Richfield  Company  believes  that 
these  national  forests,  and  especially  their 
adjoining  OCS  areas,  have  excellent  potential  for  the 
development  of  oil,  gas  and  mineral  resources.  Our 
nation  urgently  needs  domestic  additions  to  our 
energy  and  mineral  supplies  that  potentially  exist  in 
this  area.     Further,  we  believe  that  energy  and 
mineral  resource  exploration  and  development  are 
compatible  with  other  uses  of  the  public  lands  and 
that  this  activity  should  be  viewed  as  temporary  in 
nature.     Therefore,  we  strongly  recommend  that  the 
final  EIS  and  RP  for  these  two  Alaskan  National 
Forests  more  adequately  address,  provide  for,  and 
encourage  the  exploration  and  appropriate  development 
of  the  oil,  gas  and  mineral  resource  potential  which 
may  exist  in  this  area  including  contiguous  OCS 
lands. 

Again,  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  provide  our 
comments  to  the  Forest  Service  on  this  important 
issue. 


Sincerely, 

j. 


Mitchell 
CMM/drm 
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John  Sandor ,  Regional  Forester 
U.  5.   Department  of  Agriculture 
Forest  Service 
P.  0.  Box  1628 
Juneau ,  Alaska  99802 

Ret     The  Draft  Alaska  Regional  Plan 

Dear  John: 

Alaska  Lumber  &  Pulp  (ALP )  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  Alaska  Regional  Plan.  Its  purpose  is  to 
disaggregate  the  goals  and  the  objectives  of  the  RPA  program 
to  the  forests.  (36  C.F.R.  Section  219.10(c)).  Within  the 
near  future,  we  shall  be  submitting  a  detailed  list  of  items 
which  are  of  concern.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  listed  below 
the  roa]or  problems  which  we  see  with  the  draft  plant 

1.  Failure  to  recognize  that  Alaska  is  not  subject 
to  Section  6(k)  of  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of 
1976  (NFMA) .  The  Alaska  Regional  Plan  Is  written  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  for  regional  planning 
actions  set  forth  in  36  C.F.R.  Section  219.10.  Under  36 
C.F.R.  Section  219.10(d),  a  regional  plan  must  meet  the 
requirements  of  Section  219.13(h)(l-7).  Section 
219.13(h)(1)  refers  back  to  Section  219.12(b),  the  so-called 
"suitable  lands  provision".  Thus,  by  following  the  require- 
ments in  the  regulations  for  regional  planning,  the  Alaska 
Regional  Plan  integrates  the  suitable  land  requirements  of 
the  regulations  with  the  regulations  for  management 
intensity,  for  biological  growth  potential  for  determining 
capability  of  land  for  timber  production,  and  for  unit  of 
measure  for  culmination  of  mean  annual  increment. 
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The  problem  la  that  Alaska  is  not  subject  to  the 
suitable  lands  requirement  of  NFMA  or  the  Section  6  regula- 
tions  by  virtue  of  Section  705(d)  of  the  Alaska  National 
Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  (ANILCA)  which  provides  as 
follows: 

"The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  6fk)  of  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act  of  1976  (90  Stat.  .2949) ." 
(emphasis  added) 

The  regulations'  requirements  for  management 
intensity,  for  biological  growth  potential  for  determining 
capability  of  land  for  timber  production,  and  for  the  unit 
of  measure  for  the  culmination  of  mean  annual  increment 
should  have  been  adjusted  in  the  Alaska  Regional  Plan  to 
reflect  the  fact  that  the  suitable  lands  requirement  does 
not  exist  in  Alaska.  Because  the  Regional  Planning  regula- 
tions were  not  adjusted  to  reflect  Alaska's  exemption  from 
Section  6(k)  of  NFMA,  the  calculation  of  the  annual  allow- 
able sale  quantity  will  be  substantially  below  the  potential 
level  intended  by  Congress. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  we  believe  that  the 
sections  dealing  with  management  intensity,  biological 
growth  for  potential  for  determining  capability  of  land  for 
timber  production,  and  the  unit  of  measure  for  culmination 
of  mean  annual  increment  should  be  adjusted  in  the  final 
plan  to  reflect  the  fact  that  suitable  lands  provision  does 
not  pertain  to  Alaska. 

2.  Zero  Base  Planning.  Alternative  A  (the 
Southeast  Area  Guides)  Is  the"  baseline  against  which  the 
consequences  of  other  alternatives  of  the  plan  are 
measured.  Accordingly,  the  BIS  focuses  on  the  Incremental 
changes  from  the  existing  management  guidelines.  The 
proposals  tend  to  further  reduce  the  timber  base.  The 
Regional  Plan  does  not  consider  the  consequences  of  the 
Regional  Plan  in  terms  of  its  total  Impact  except  where  a 
prior  guideline  from  the  Southeast  Area  Guides  was  not  in 
place. 

ALP  would  like  to  see  the  full  biological  and 
economic  potential  of  the  land  to  produce  evaluated  and 
displayed  to  the  public  without  reference  to  multiple  use 
constraints.  This  would  be  the  base  against  which  impacts 
would  be  measured.  The  impact  of  each  of  the  alternatives 
would  be  measured  against  this  base.  The  public  then  would 
know  the  true,  total  cost  of  each  of  the  alternatives  as 
opposed  to  the  incremental  cost  alone. 
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By  measuring  only  the  incremental  change  which  the 
Regional  Plan  makes  in  the  Southeast  Area-  Guides,  the  Plan 
retains  timber  in  the  status  of  a  residual  use,  permitted 
only  if  it  does  not  conflict  with  other  uses.  The 
discussion  of  fish,  wildlife  constraints,  and  visual 
concerns,  all  precede  any  discussion  of  timber  usage.  In 
short,  we  do  not  have  a  balance  of  timber  with  other  uses. 
Instead  timber  harvesting  is  allowed  to  take  place  where  it 
does  not  conflict  with  other  resources.  *  We  question 
whether  this  is  in  fact  multiple  use  management. 

Zero  base  planning  would  show  the  opportunities  and 
costs  of  different  combinations  of  multiple  use  management. 
The  concept  of  trade-offs  recognizes  the  fact  that  timber 
values  may  be  greater  than  other  values  in  certain  cases. 
Incremental  analysis  such  as  in  the  Regional  Plan  does  not 
allow  us  to  look  at  such  situations  anew  but  freezes  us  into 
past  policies  effecting  timber  usage. 

Most  important  of  all,  zero  base  planning  would 
allow  construction  of  a  plan  which  begins  with  recognition 
that  ANILCA  mandates  a  4.5  MMMBF  per  decade  timber  supply  to 
dependent  industry.  Other  resources  must  be  protected. 
However,  Congress  contemplated  trade  offs  in  their 
protection  sufficient  to  allow  the  mandated  timber  supply  to 
be  achieved.  There  is  only  so  much  timber  which  can  be 
retained  while  still  achieving  a  timber  supply  of  4.5  MMMBF 
per  decade.     The  Regional  Plan  must  recognize  this  point. 

3.        Clear  Cut  Size.        The  preferred  alternative 

calls   for  clear  cuts  no  larger  than  100  acres  except  where 

exceptions  are  made  pursuant  to  the  Section  6  regulations. 
Alternative  B  states  at  page  14: 

"Where  it  is  determined  exceptions  to  the  size 
limitations  are  warranted  based  on  criteria  below, 
the  actual  size  limit  will  be  350  acres.  Review  by 
the  Regional  Forester   is  required." 


*  Any  doubt  that  timber  is  a  residual  as  opposed  to  multiple 
use  is  seen  in  the  following  statement  at  page  130  of  the 
Plan: 

"Harvest  scheduling  will  not  include  lands  that 
will  be  retained  to  meet  the  needs  of  other 
resources  unless  the  condition  to  be  retained  is 
time  specific." 
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Alternative  B  is  rejected  in  favor  of  alternative  C  which 
says  that  the  actual  size  will  be  determined  through  an 
interdisciplinary  process. 

We  do  not  believe  that  alternative  B  is  a  mean- 
ingful alternative  to  alternative  C.  Simply  stating  that  if 
an  exception  to  the  100  acre  limitation  is  justified,  the 
clear  cut  size  should  be  350  acres  is  a  non  seauitur.  It 
has  no  basis  in  reason.  In  order  to  be  presented  as  an 
alternative  in  an  EIS,  the  alternative  must  be  a  meaningful 
one:  Alternative  B  is  not  a  meaningful  alternative. 

We  would  propose  a  new  alternative  on  clear  cut 
size.  We  propose  a  maximum  clear  cut  size  of  160  acres, 
subject  to  the  provisions  for  exception  set  forth  in  the 
Section  6  regulations.  160  acres  was  that  which  was  used  as 
regional  policy  prior  to  the  100  acre  clear  cut  limitation. 
In  Southeast  Alaska,  a  160  acre  size  makes  more  sense  than 
the  arbitrarily  set  100  acre  clear  cut  limitation  for  the 
reasons  set  forth  in  the  excellent  discussion  on  clear 
cutting  found  at  pages  49  through  56  of  the  Draft  EIS.  It 
was  determined  as  part  of  the  Leopold-Barrett  study  for  the 
Champion  International  sale  that  160  acres  was  a  good  size 
for  fish  and  wildlife  protection.  It  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate for  an  EIS  to  set  forth  as  an  alternative  a  proposal 
which  would  require  a  change  in  the  rules  to  implement. 

4.  Deer.  At  page  4  of  the  EIS ,  and  at  pages  10 
and  27  of  the  draft  Alaska  Regional  Plan,  reference  is  made 
to  the  November  1980  request  of  the  Alaska  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game  (ADFtG)  that  harvesting  not  take  place  on  old 
growth  stands  in  excess  of  50  thousand  board  feet.  Attached 
as  Exhibit  A  to  this  letter,  is  a  decision  memorandum  of  the 
Governor  dated  June  10,  1981  which  supersedes  any  request 
which  may  have  been  made  by  the  ADF6G.  As  can  be  seen,  the 
Governor  recommends  a  substantially  less  dogmatic  and 
prescriptive  approach  than  that  taken  by  ADFiG.  We  believe 
that  wildlife  habitat  decisions  citing  the  State'3  position 
should  be  based  upon  this  memorandum  rather  than  the 
November  1980  position  of  ADFfiG. 

The  Governor's  decision  memorandum  directs  the 
maintenance  of  "viable"  populations  of  fish  and  game.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  36  C.F.R.  Section  219.13(b)(8). 
Previously,  ADFSG  sought  retention  of  sufficient  habitat  to 
allow  the  survival  of  all  wildlife  species  Ln  the  harshest 
of  winters.  The  Governor's  approach  is  far  less  costly  and 
far  more  realistic. 
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Because  of  the  fact  that  research  is  the  key  to 
solving  the  deer  versus  clear  cutting  issue  as  recognized  in 
the  Governor's  June  10,  1981  decision  memorandum,  and 
because  the  issue  relates  to  the  Tongass  National  Forest 
alone,  we  applaud  the  decision  of  the  Forest  Service  not  to 
resolve  this  issue  in  the  Regional  Plan.  We  suggest  that 
the  research  needs  cited  in  the  Longhurst-Robinecte  Report 
should  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  the  Alaska  Regional 
Plan  and  its  EIS.  This  would  help  make  it  clear  to  the 
publ ic  why  this  issue  is  not  subject  to  resolution  at  this 
time. 

5.  Wilderness.  We  agree  with  the  decision  of  the 
Forest  Service  not  to  consider  changes  to  the  level  of 
wilderness  set  forth  in  AUILCA.  Indeed,  Section  708  of 
ANILCA  excludes  the  Forest  Service  from  considering  wilder- 
ness additions  until  revision  of  a  land  management  plan  for 
the  Tongass  is  produced  in  accordance  with  Section  6  regu- 
lations. The  Plan  and  EIS  should  recognize  that  Congress 
attempted  to  balance  wilderness  between  competing  groups  and 
ultimately  did  so  in  a  compromise  agreed  to  by  the  Alaska 
Coalition,  the  umbrella  organization  which  represented  thc- 
interests  of  environmental  organizations  interested  in  the 
Alaska  Lands  controversy. 

6.  Timber  Harvest  Levels.  We  are  aware  of  the 
form  letter  sent  out  by  the  Southeast  Alaska  Conservation 
Counsel  (SEACC)  requesting  its  cohorts  to  attack  the  4.S 
MMMBF  per  decade  which  Section  705(a)  of  ANILCA  requires  be 
made  available  to  dependent  industry.  Since  this  issue 
concerns  the  Tongass  alone ,  it  should  not  be  considered  in 
the  Regional  Plan  and  we  agree  with  the  Forest  Service's 
decision  in  this  regard.  Furthermore,  Congress  is  to 
receive  reports  regarding  supply  and  demand  every  year 
pursuant  to  Section  706(a)  of  the  Act.  we  believe  that 
Congress  is  the  appropriate  place  to  discuss  this  Issue. 

SEACC'3  attempt  to  rewrite  the  agreement  made  in 
its  behalf  by  the  Alaska  Coalition  during  the  Alaska  Lands 
debate  is  at  best  a  political  play,  designed  for  public 
relations  purposes:  it  can  have  no  substantive  meaning.  The 
policy  set  forth  by  Congress  in  Section  705(a)  has  not  been 
in  effect  long  enough  to  evaluate .  Therefore ,  it  would  be 
entirely  inappropriate  for  the  Forest  Service  at  this  time 
to  seek  any  changes  to  Section  70S  of  ANILCA. 

7.  Management  Intensity.  At  page  19,  the  EIS  says 
that  it  is  the  goal  of  the  Forest  Service  to  achieve  90%  of 
the  potential  level  of  timber  growth.     The  EIS  does  not  show 
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how  the  90%  figure  was  derived.  Why  should  not  the  goal  be 
to  make  the  management  intensity  100%  of  the  potential? 

8.  Air  Quality.  The  discussion  of  air  quality  at 
page  28  of  the  EIS  implies  that  the  Forest  Service  will  act 
to  protect  air  quality.  In  fact,  this  should  be  left  to  the 
Alaska  Department  of  Envi romental  Conservation  ( ADEC )  which 
should  be  informed  by  the  Forest  Service  of  any  open  burning 
of  which  it  is  aware.  ADEC  presently  requires  that  a  permit 
be  obtained  for  open  burning. 

9.  Potential  Fish  Streams.  At  page  117  of  the 
Draft  Regional  Plan,  the  Forest  Service  asserts  that  it 
cons  ider s  potential  fish  streams  as  fish  habitat  to  be 
protected  as  such.  As  a  practical  matter  this  requires  the 
operator  to  guess  which  streams  are  fish  streams  at  his  or 
her  peril. 

The  Forest  Service  must  undertake  the  duty  of 
marking  in  advance  those  streams  which  it  wants  protected. 
Since  any  stream  could  potentially  produce  fish,  the  Forest 
Service  statement  on  this  point  is  not  only  extremely 
costly,  it  threatens  the  Forest  Service's  ability  to  provide 
a  timber  supply  to  dependent  industry  of  4.5  MMMBP  per 
decade . 

10.  Aesthetic  Resources .  The  Plan  makes  continu- 
ous reference  To  the  retention"  of  aesthetic  resources.  Por 
example,  guideline  Number  4  on  page  137  of  the  Plan  directs: 

"Inventory  and  evaluate  the  visual  resources  as  an 
integrated  part  of  the  forest  planning  process 
addressing  both  the  landscape ' s  visual  attractive- 
ness and  the  public's  visual  expectations." 

Attempting  to  plan  based  on  the  public's  expectation  of  what 
is  visually  attractive  is  the  exponent  of  speculations  as  to 
taste  multiplied  by  speculations  as  to  taste.  In  short,  it 
is  meaningless  -  and  costly.  Again,  there  is  only  30  much 
timber  that  can  be  retained  while  still  achieving  a  timber 
supply  of  4.5  MMMBP.  That  which  is  retained  to  make  a  guess 
of  the  public's  expectation  of  visual  attractiveness  cannot 
necessarily  be  retained  to  protect  fish  and  wildlife. 

11.  Economics.  Regional  Plans  must  meet  the 
requirement  of  36  C.P.R.  Section  219.13(c)  which  states: 

"Management  prescriptions  that  involve  vegetation 
manipulation  of  tree  cover  for  any  purpose  will:  Be 
practical  in  terms  of  transportation  and  harvesting 
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requirements,  and  total  costs  of  preparation, 
logging,  and  administration." 

This  requirement  is  not  sufficiently  reflected  in  the 
various  discussions  of  resource  limitations  upon  timber. 

ALP  will  be  present  a  list  of  items  detailing 
specific  concerns  with  the  Plan  and  EIS  in  a  subsequent 
submission.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to 
comment. 


Yours  very  truly, 

■t^tuA  Z  dim*. 

James ^F.  Clark  7^* 


JFC:sd 
Attachment 

cc:     Mr.  J.  A.  Rynearson 
Mr.   Lloyd  Jones 


"MEMORANDUM 


State  of  Alaska 


to    <?*y  S.  Hammond 
Coventor 


Pi 


fnou    Ronald  0.  Skoog 
Commissioner 

Department  of  Fish  and  Gaff" 


June  3,  1981 


Decision  Memorandum: 

Wildlife-Logging 

Relationship* 


1.  Problem:        For  years  wildlife  and  forest  managers  hava  agreed  that 
timber  management  (I.e.,  cutting)   improved  habitat  for  many  fish  and 
wildlife  species,  and  on  this  basis  State  and  Federal  fish  and  wildlife 
agencies  generally  have  been  supportive  of  U.S.  Forest  Service  tiaber 
harvesting  programs,  including  those  in  Southeastern  Alaska.  However, 
research  recently  conducted  oa  Canada  geese,  mountain  goats,  and  parti- 
cularly black-tailed  deer  has  shown  chat  this  beneficial  relationship 
between  tiaber  harvesting  and  wildlife  habitat  likely  does  not  exist  in 
Southeastern.     The  Department  of  Fish  and  Came  now  recognizes  that  the 
present  forest  management  practice  of  clearcut  logging  on  a  90-125  year 
rotation  cycle  is  permanently  converting  old-growth,  climax  forest  with 
high  wildlife  values  to  even-aged,  second-growth  stands  of  much  less 
value  to  some  wildlife.     Until  now  logging  has  been  concentrated  in  the 
economically  attractive,  higher  volume  stands  at  low  elevations.  These 
stands  represent  mostly  the  old-growth  forest  communities,  and  their 
loss  under  the  present  rotation  cycle  is  resulting  in  a  permanent 
alteration  of  the  natural  diversity  of  plant  and  animal  communities  in 
areas  being  logged. 
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Federal  legislation  concerning  forest  management  requires  multiple-use 
management,  maintenance  of  foresc  diversity,  and  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  habitat  for  wildlife  Indicator  species;  if  followed.  Federal  law  can 
provide  adequate  protection  for  fish  and  wildlife  on  Federal  lands. 
State  legislation  concerning  forest  management  on  State  and  private 
lands~(Stace  Foresc  Pracciccs  Act)  does  not  address  fish  and  wildlife 
concerns.     The  Alaska  Boards  of  Fisheries  and  Came  have  expressed  grave 
concern  about  the  effects  of  present  logging  pracclces  on  fish  and 
wildlife.     Furchermore,  as  logging  increases  on  State  and  private  lands 
while  continuing  at  about  the  same  level  on  Federal  lands,  the  potcnclal 
exists  for  even  greacer  adverse  impacts. 

2.  Action  Requested: 

A.      Develop,  in  concert  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the 
State  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  increased  public  awareness  of  the 
trade-offs  involved   in  timber  management  by  providing  informacion  identifying 
timber  harvesclng  options  and  the  effects  on  fish  and  wildlife  populations 
to  the  public  and  to  governmental  officials. 
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B.  Recognizing  ch«  State's  Intent  to  maintain  existing  levels  of 
employncnt  In  the  tlmbat  Industry,  review  previous  State  decisions 
regarding  logging  In  Southeast  Alaska,  and  1£  necessary,  enact  policy 
changes  to  seek  modification  ot  logging  practices  on  Federal,  State,  and 
private  lands  to  minimize  impacts  on  fish  and  wildlife,  their  habitats, 
and  their  users. 

C.  Provide,  in  concert  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  State 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  research  and  development  programs 
designed  to  assess  and  mitigate  the  adverse  Impacts  of  timber  harvesting 
on  s*a*. 

3.  Options: 

A.  Concur  with  present  forest-management  policies  of  concentrating 
timber  harvest  In  high-volume,  old-growth  stands  located  throughout  the 
forest,  but  attempt  to  modify  cutting  practices  to  reduce  impacts  on 
wildlife  and  its  habitat  within  the  constraints  imposed  by  such  policies. 

B.  Rely  exclusively  on  new  forest  management  policies  being 
developed  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Industry  as  a  result  of  AHILCA. 
Such  a  new  forest  management  policy  may  require  the  maximum  harvest  of 
special  and  marginal  timber  which  la  economically  achievable.    This  may 
In  turn,  reduce  the  rate  at  which  high  volume,  old-growth  stands  are 
harvested.    Under  this  option  we  could  seek  to  manage  game  in  remaining 
areas  at  satisfactory  population  levels  on  the  basis  that  the  reduced 
rate  of  harvest  of  nigh  volume  old-growth  stands  would  provide  sufficient 
time  for  the  research  and  development  programs  to  resolve  the  problem  of 
providing  for  adequate  game  populations. 

C.  Seek  agency  cooperation  and  Industry  support  for  preserving 
adequate  stands  of  high-volume,  old-growth  timber  ts  provide  healthy, 
viable  fish  snd  wildlife  populations  to  meet  recreational  and  subsistence 
use  requirements  in  areas  selected  for  cutting,  and  work  with  the  public, 
with  industry,  snd  with  forest  managers  to  maintain  the  natural  diversity 
of  plant  and  animal  communities  throughout  the  forest  as  much  aa  possible. 

4.  Option  ltacommendttdl      Considering  present  circumstances ,  Option  C  is 
recommended  as  che  initial  approach.    As  research  end  development  provide 
the  means  to  mitigate  or  alleviate  losses  of  wildlife  ot  its  habitat. 
Option  B  could  become  a  more  viable  option  and  be  substituted  in  whole  or 
in  pert  for  Option  C.    The  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Came  will  take 
the  lead  in  consulting  and  working  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the 
State  Department  of  Natural  Resources  in  order  to  minimize  damage  to  or 
loss  of  important  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 

Recognizing  the  State's  desire  to  maintain  existing  levels  of  employment 
in  the  timber  Industry,  major  areas  of  concern,  need,  and  attention  In 
Implementing  the  recommended  option  Include  the  following: 

A.      Identification  of  key  or  critical  fish  and  wildlife  habitats 
that  need  to  be  retained  in  an  unlogged  condition. 


B.  Identif Icacion  of  areas  that  can  b«  logged  with  lease  impact 
on  fish  and  wildlife  habitats.     Identification  of  forest  practices  In 

such  areas  which  would  provide  greater  timber  volumes  than  would  ordinarily 
be  allowed. 

C.  Identification  of  drainages  which  have  high  fish  and  wildlife 
values  or  presently  receive  high  public  use  related  to  fish  and  wildlife 
for  the  permanent  retention  of  old-growth  timber.    Identification  of  the 
extent  to  which  such  values  and  needs  are  adequately  provided  for  in 
those  ereas  of  the  forest  which  will  be  retained  in  an  unlogged  state. 

D.  Improvement  of  methods  of  logging  and  silviculture,  utilizing 
selective  cutting  in  preference  to  cleercutting  where  reasonably  possible 
and  increasing  the  production  of  timber  on  lands  being  logged. 

E.  Resolution  of  conservation  problems  on  an  areal  or  regional 
basis  as  they  become  known  and  identified. 

F.  Expansion  of  research  on  wildlife-forest  relationships  through 
cooperation  or  coordinated  programs  involving  Federal,  State,  and  private 
organizations.    The  research  should  be  directed  at  determining  precise 
habitat  requirements  and  possible  techniques  of  maintaining  satisfactory 
game  populations  and  other  techniques  of  mitigating  the  adverse  impacts 
of  timber  harvesting  upon  game. 

C      Improved  working  relationships  and  coordinated  logging  programs 
betveea  governmental  agencies  end  privets  land-owners/companies  to 
maximize  conservation  efforts  where  possible. 

B.      Negotiations,  if  necessary,  to  change  over  time  the  present 
Federal  and  State  lavs,  policies,  guidelines,  and  management  plans  la 
order  to  provide  mors  firm  direction,  coordination,  and  consistency  for 
the  efficient  utilization  of  our  timber  resources  and  for  adequate 
conservation  of  Alaska's  fish  and  wildlife  populations  and  habitats. 

5.  Funding:      No  additional  funds  are  requested  for  FT  1981.  Additional 
funds  are  being  requested  for  FY  1982  to  better  define  the  effects  of 
logging  on  koy  fish  and  wildlife  species  and  areas  which  can  be  logged 
with  che  least  Impact. 

6.  Decisions: 

I  do  not  find  the  options  presented  as  being  necessarily 
mutually  exclusive  but  do,  however,  concur  with  your 
recommendation  to  initially  pursue  Option  C. 
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Appendix  D 

SILVICULTURAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MAJOR  FOREST  COVER 

TYPES 


1.  Western  Hemlock-Sitka  Spruce    D-2 

2.  Interior  Alaska  White  Spruce-Hardwoods    D-ll 

3.  Red  Alder  D-20 

The  information  contained  in  this  appendix  is  taken  from  a  pre-publication 
draft  of  the  Agriculture  Handbook  No.  445,  "Silvicultural  Systems  for  the 
Major  Forest  Types  of  the  United  States,"  which  will  undergo  revision  and 
will  be  published  some  time  in  late  1983. 
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1.    Western  Hemlock-Sitka  Spruce 


A.  S.  Harris 

Pacific  Northwest  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station 

David  L.  Johnson 
Alaska  Region 

The  western  hemlock-Sitka  spruce  forest  type  (2_)  as  recognized  by  the 
Society  of  American  Foresters  (type  225)  is  composed  of  stands  in  which 
western  hemlock  (Tsuga  heterophylla  (Raf . )  Sarg.)  and  Sitka  spruce  (Picea 
sitchensis  (Bong.)  Carr.)  comprise  a  majority  of  the  stocking.  Also 
included  at  various  locations  may  be  small  admixtures  of  Douglas-fir 
(Pseudotsuga  menziesii  (Mirb.)  Franco),  grand  fir  (Abies  grandis  (Dougl.  ex 
D.  Don)  Lindl.),  Pacific  silver  fir  (Abies  amabilis  Dougl.  ex  Forbes), 
western  redcedar  (Thuja  plicata  Donn  ex  D.  Don),  Alaska-cedar 
(Chamaecyparis  nootkatensis  (D.  Don)  Spach) ,  mountain  hemlock  (Tsuga 
mertensiana  (Bong.)  Carr.),  red  alder  (Alnus  rubra  Bong.),  black  cottonwood 
(Populus  trichocarpa  Torr.  and  Gray),  vine  maple  (Acer  circinatum  Pursh) , 
and  bigleaf  maple  (Acer  macrophyllum  (Pursh)  (2) . 

Tree  species  within  the  type  change  with  latitude.     Douglas-fir  is  an 
important  associate  in  Oregon  and  Washington;  Western  redcedar  is  important 
in  British  Columbia  and  extends  into  southeast  Alaska.     Pacific  silver  fir 
becomes  an  associate  north  of  the  Columbia  River  and  extends  north  through 
British  Columbia  and  into  Alaska.     Alaska-cedar  and  mountain  hemlock  become 
associates  north  of  central  Vancouver  Island.     Shore  pine  (Pinus  contorta 
Dougl.  ex  Loud.)  is  an  associate  on  some  sites  from  Oregon  to  Alaska.  Red 
alder  and  black  cottonwood  are  important  hardwood  associates  in  serai 
stands  throughout  the  range;  bigleaf  maple  is  common  only  in  the  southern 
latitudes  of  the  type. 

The  type  occupies  a  coastal  strip  2,000  miles  (3220  km)  long  from  southern 
Oregon  to  south  central  Alaska  (11) .     Its  greatest  extent  is  in  southeast 
Alaska  where  it  reaches  a  width  of  130  miles  (210  km)  including  a  narrow 
mainland  strip  and  offshore  islands. 

Northwestward,  along  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  the  type  narrows  greatly,  limited 
by  steep  mountains  and  glaciers,  widening  again  to  include  islands  within 
Prince  William  Sound.     In  British  Columbia,  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  lie 
entirely  within  the  type,  and  a  narrow  strip  extends  along  the  mainland  and 
on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  with  stringers  along  major  streams. 
In  Washington  and  Oregon,  the  type  occupies  a  narrow  coastal  strip  and 
extends  inland  along  streams  and  rivers. 
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The  type  occurs  at  sea  level  throughout  its  range,  extending  to  elevations 
of  3,000  feet  (910  m)  in  British  Columbia  and  southeast  Alaska.     North  and 
west  from  southeast  Alaska,  upper  limits  gradually  lower  to  1,500  feet 
(460  m)  around  Prince  William  Sound.     Toward  the  south  the  type  reaches 
elevations  of  1,800  feet  (550  m)  along  the  Oregon  coast,  and  as  high  as 
3,000  feet  (910  m)  in  especially  moist  situations  on  the  Olympic  Peninsula, 
Wash.  (11). 

Soils  vary  by  latitude.     In  the  Coast  Ranges  of  Oregon  and  Washington, 
inceptisols  and  ultisols  are  the  most  widespread.    Northward  through 
British  Columbia  and  Alaska,  spodosols  and  histosols  are  more  prevalent. 
Throughout  the  type,  entisols  are  found  along  streams. 

From  the  Olympic  Peninsula  northward,  glaciation  has  affected  soil 
development.     Soils  tend  to  be  less  well  developed  northward.     In  Alaska, 
most  spodosols  have  low  clay  content;  colloidal  organic  and  iron  compounds 
are  the  main  source  of  cation  exchange  and  water  retention.     They  have 
relatively  high  moisture  retention  capacity  and  relatively  high  rates  of 
water  transmission.    A  substantial  proportion  of  nutrients  is  concentrated 
in  the  surface  organic  layers.    Even  in  the  deeper  soils,  tree  rooting  is 
generally  shallow,  and,  therefore,  destruction  or  serious  disturbance  of 
the  upper  soil  layers  is  likely  to  have  adverse  effects  on  tree  growth  (11) . 

The  type  is  confined  to  an  area  of  maritime  climate  with  abundant  moisture 
throughout  the  year,  relatively  mild  winter  temperatures,  and  cool 
summers.    Lack  of  a  pronounced  summer  drought  is  an  important  factor 
affecting  vegetation.    Length  of  growing  season  and  total  solar  energy 
received  during  the  growing  season  decrease  northward  and  account  for  much 
of  the  variation  in  productivity,  soil  development,  and  species  composition 
within  the  type  (3) . 

Total  annual  precipitation  tends  to  be  high  throughout  the  type,  apparently 
little  influenced  by  latitude;  60  to  150  inches  (1525  to  3810  mm)  is  common 
with  up  to  300  inches  (7620  mm)  in  some  localities.     Local  topography 
greatly  influences  precipitation.    Average  depth  of  snowfall  during  the 
winter  decreases  southward,  ranging  from  134  inches  (3400  mm)  at  Cordova, 
Alaska,  to  5  inches  (125  mm)  at  Otis,  Oreg.  Summer  precipitation  tends  to 
be  greater  toward  the  north.     Along  the  southern  Alaska  coast,  frequent 
cloudiness,  light  summer  drizzle,  and  fog  are  common.     Toward  the  south 
where  summer  precipitation  is  less  frequent,  damp  maritime  air  helps  to 
maintain  moist  conditions. 

Storm  winds  often  sweep  in  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  during  the  fall  and 
winter,  causing  frequent  wind  damage.     In  Oregon  and  Washington,  the 
greatest  damage  is  from  south  and  southwest  winds  of  approaching  storms. 
Gale-force  winds  are  most  common  in  October  and  November.     In  southeast 
Alaska  the  most  damaging  winds  are  from  the  southeast  and  occur  most 
frequently  from  September  through  November.    Management  strategies  have 
been  developed  to  reduce  wind  damage  in  the  forest,  such  as  selecting 
windfirm  cutting  boundaries,  shaping  cutting  units  to  minimize  the  length 
of  cutting  boundaries  exposed  to  storm  winds,  and  laying  out  cutting  strips 
perpendicular  to  prevailing  storm  winds  with  progressive  cutting  of  strips 
toward  the  wind  (11). 
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Both  western  hemlock  and  Sitka  spruce  are  prolific  seed  producers.  In 
Oregon  and  Washington,  both  species  produce  some  seed  most  years  with  heavy 
crops  every  3  to  4  years.     In  Alaska,  a  heavy  crop  occurs  every  5  to  8 
years.  The  seed  is  small  and  is  carried  long  distances  by  the  wind. 
Western  hemlock  is  an  especially  heavy  seed  producer,  and  even  relatively 
poor  seed  crops  usually  produce  enough  seed  to  ensure  natural  restocking 
(16) .     Seed  production  generally  is  adequate  for  establishment  of 
regeneration  even  on  large  clearcuts,  so  few  areas  fail  to  regenerate  from 
lack  of  seed.    Failures  more  often  are  due  to  competing  vegetation  (11) . 

Western  hemlock  and  Sitka  spruce  seed  will  germinate,  and  seedlings  will 
grow  on  both  organic  and  mineral  soil  seedbeds.     Establishment  and 
subsequent  growth,  however,  are  better  on  soils  with  a  high  percentage  of 
organic  matter.     In  Alaska,  soils  stripped  of  surface  organic  material  may 
be  unsuitable  because  underlying  soil  horizons  contain  few  nutrients  to 
support  growth.     Exposure  of  mineral  soil  also  provides  a  good  seedbed  for 
red  alder  and  brush  species,  which  compete  with  conifers  ( 6_)  . 

Shade  improves  seedling  establishment  where  low  moisture  or  high 
temperature  is  limiting.     Both  duff-covered  soil  and  rotten  wood  can  be 
good  seedbeds  under  light  shade,  but  too  much  shade  can  prevent  seedling 
establishment.     Toward  the  south,  exposed  organic  seedbeds  tend  to  dry  out 
more  readily  and  few  seedlings  become  established  on  them.     On  the  other 
hand,  soils  are  deeper  and  better  developed  than  in  Alaska  and  have  more 
nutrients  available  in  lower  soil  horizons  to  support  good  tree  growth  (11) . 

Western  hemlock  is  more  tolerant  of  shade  than  is  Sitka  spruce  and 
dominates  reproduction  in  old-growth  forests  ( 4) .    Both  species  are  capable 
of  rapid  growth  increases  if  shade  is  removed. 

Soil  and  ground  water  conditions  are  important  in  determining  the  success 
of  tree  species.     Lodgepole  pine  (*Pinus  contorta*  Dougl.  ex  Loud.), 
Douglas-fir,  and  red  alder  roots  can  grow  in  soils  with  high  bulk 
densities.     These  soils  prohibit  the  growth  of  Sitka  spruce,  western 
redcedar,  and  western  hemlock.    Pacific  silver  fir  ranks  between  these  two 
groups  ( 9) .     Red  alder,  western  redcedar,  Sitka  spruce,  and  western  hemlock 
are  more  tolerant  of  high  water  tables  than  is  Douglas-fir  (8) . 

Western  hemlock-Sitka  spruce  is  one  of  the  world's  most  productive  forest 
types.     Yield  tables  are  available  for  unthinned  even-aged  stands  of  mixed 
hemlock  and  spruce  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Alaska.     They  show  that  many 
stands  in  the  southern  part  of  the  type's  range  produce  over  200  cubic  feet 
of  wood  per  acre  per  year  (14  m^/ha  per  yr)  (1_,  _7,  12) .  Productivity 
decreases  with  increasing  latitude  ( 3_)  .     Stand  volumes  can  be  impressive. 
One  plot  in  a  147-year-old  stand  in  coastal  Oregon  contained,  on  an  area 
basis,  76  spruce  and  13  hemlock  per  acre  (188  spruce  and  32  hemlock/ha). 
Total  volume  was  34,000  cubic  feet  per  acre  (2380  m^/ha).  Spruce 
averaged  210  feet  (64  m)  in  height  and  34  inches  (86.4  cm)  in  diameter  at 
breast  height  (d.b.h.)  ( 4) . 

Even-aged  management  is  practiced  throughout  the  western  hemlock-Sitka 
spruce  type.     The  optimum  rotation  age  for  management  of  hemlock-spruce 
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depends  on  the  objectives  of  the  landowner.    Many  hemlock-spruce  forests  on 
industrial  lands  are  managed  on  an  economic  rotation  that  varies  from  about 
40  years  in  accessible,  intensively  managed  areas,  to  well  over  100  years 
in  less  accessible  areas. 

The  white  pine  weevil  (Pissodes  strobi  (Peck))  is  the  most  serious  enemy  of 
young  Sitka  spruce  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Columbia.     It  is  not 
a  problem  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  nor  in  southeast  Alaska.  Within 
its  range,  the  weevil  is  more  damaging  to  widely  spaced  trees  on  drier 
sites  located  inland.     Close  spacing  and  the  planting  of  Sitka  spruce  in 
small  blocks  offers  the  most  practical  means  of  minimizing  damage  in 
plantations  (5).    Weevil  damage  limits  the  suitability  of  many  sites  for 
future  management  of  Sitka  spruce. 

The  western  blackheaded  budworm,  Acleris  gloverana  (Walsingham)  is  an 
important  defoliator  of  western  hemlock  and  Sitka  spruce  in  coastal  forests 
of  Oregon,  Washington,  British  Columbia,  and  Alaska.     Another  defoliator, 
the  hemlock  sawf ly  (Neodiprion  tsugae  Middleton) ,  attacks  western  hemlock. 
In  this  order,  these  are  the  two  most  destructive  forest  insects  in  coastal 
Alaska.    Other  defoliators  include  the  western  hemlock  looper  (Lambdina 
fiscellaria  lugubrosa  (Hulst)),  and  the  saddle-backed  looper  (Ectropis 
crepuscularia  (Denis  and  Schif f ermuller) )  (5) . 

The  thin  bark  and  shallow  roots  of  hemlock  and  spruce  make  them 
particularly  susceptible  to  logging  injury,  which  leads  to  decay, 
especially  in  hemlock.     Losses  from  decay  fungi  are  high,  especially  in  the 
old-growth  forests  of  Alaska.     Conversion  from  old  to  young  growth  has 
great  potential  for  reducing  decay,  but  root  rots  that  reduce  growth  and 
vigor  then  become  important.     Spread  of  Heterobasidium  annosum  (Fr.)  Bref. 
from  old  stumps  to  new  seedlings  can  lead  to  damage  in  hemlock 
plantations.     Extent  of  damage  is  correlated  with  frequency  and  intensity 
of  thinnings  (13) .    Hemlock  dwarf  mistletoe  (Arceuthobium  tsugense 
(Rosend.)  G.  N.  Jones),  an  important  disease  of  western  hemlock,  can  best 
be  controlled  by  clearcutting  (11) . 

Fire  danger  is  of  less  concern  here  than  in  drier  forest  types.  The 
greater  concern  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  range,  particularly  inland 
in  the  transition  zone  toward  hemlock  or  Douglas-fir  forests.  Slash 
burning  to  reduce  fire  hazard  has  been  common  wherever  conditions  were  dry 
enough  to  permit  burning,  but  the  trend  now  is  away  from  slash  burning. 
Fire  does  not  play  an  important  role  in  the  management  of  coastal  Alaska's 
forests,  and  slash  burning  has  not  been  practiced  there  ( 6) . 

Regeneration  of  hemlock-spruce  forests  can  be  attained  with  any 
silvicultural  system  or  combination.     The  choice  depends  on  profit  to  the 
landowner  and  the  need  to  integrate  timber  harvest  with  other  forest  values. 

Clearcutting  is  by  far  the  most  common  silvicultural  system  used  in 
harvesting  western  hemlock-Sitka  spruce  stands  (11) .     It  is  recommended 
where  timber  production  is  the  primary  use.     Logging  costs  are  lower  than 
with  other  systems.     Exposure  to  the  sun  raises  soil  temperature,  which 
speeds  decomposition  of  mor,  thereby  improving  the  productivity  of  northern 
sites.     Clearcutting  favors  regeneration  of  Sitka  spruce  by  destroying 
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advance  hemlock  regeneration  and  by  creating  more  favorable  conditions  for 
post-logging  reproduction  of  spruce.     Eliminating  residual  overstory  trees 
infected  with  dwarf  mistletoe  prevents  infection  of  western  hemlock  in  the 
new  stand.     Clearcutting  also  facilitates  residue  management  and  fire 
protection  and  eliminates  the  risk  of  blowdown  in  residual  stands.  The 
chance  of  blowdown  along  cutting  boundaries  is  increased  but  can  be  reduced 
through  proper  design  of  cutting  units. 

Natural  seed  fall  is  generally  adequate  for  regeneration,  and  most  young 
stands  are  dense.     Direct  seeding  has  been  done  to  supplement  a  poor  seed 
crop,  alter  species  composition,  or  regenerate  areas  left  without  a  natural 
seed  source,  but  is  not  effective  if  regeneration  failures  are  caused  by 
competing  vegetation.    Restrictions  on  use  of  rodent  control  chemicals, 
high  cost  of  seed,  and  development  of  improved  nursery  and  planting 
techniques  have  made  planting  a  better  regeneration  method  (11) . 

Planting  is  often  done  to  reduce  the  time  required  for  natural  regeneration 
on  problem  sites,  to  increase  the  percentage  of  Sitka  spruce  in  stands,  or 
to  replace  Sitka  spruce  with  Douglas-fir  in  areas  subject  to  weevil 
damage.    Handplanting  is  required  because  hillsides  usually  are  too  steep 
for  machine  planting;  flat  bottomland  is  too  wet;  and  where  old-growth 
stands  are  logged,  heavy  logging  residues  create  obstacles,  even  if 
broadcast  burning  is  done.    Both  bare-root  and  container-grown  stock  are 
used.    Where  animal  damage  is  a  problem,  measures  such  as  use  of  plastic 
mesh  tubes,  chemical  repellants,  and  modification  of  animal  habitat  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  seedlings  (11) . 

Clearcutting  may  be  less  aesthetic  than  other  harvesting  systems,  although 
size,  shape,  and  arrangement  of  clearcuts  can  be  altered  to  reduce  the 
visual  effect.     On  National  Forests  in  Alaska,  openings  are  limited  to  100 
acres  (40  ha)  or  less  except  under  specific  circumstances.  After 
clearcutting,  several  years  may  elapse  before  the  site  is  again  fully 
utilized  for  timber  production,  and  competing  vegetation  tends  to  take  over 
the  site  more  quickly  than  with  the  shelterwood  or  selection  systems.'  In 
extensive  swampy  areas,  clearcutting  may  reduce  transpiration  enough  to 
cause  an  undesirable  rise  in  the  water  table.     In  the  northern  portions  of 
the  hemlock- spruce  type  where  winter  snows  are  deep,  clearcutting  extensive 
areas  of  old  growth  can  impair  the  quality  of  deer  habitat  (14) . 

Hemlock  and  spruce  lend  themselves  to  shelterwood  cutting  because  both 
species  can  become  established  under  a  suitable  forest  canopy.  Shelterwood 
cuttings  resemble  heavy  thinnings,  and  use  of  this  method  logically  follows 
a  series  of  commercial  thinnings  in  immature  stands. 

The  shelterwood  system  may  be  preferable  to  clearcutting  where  it  is 
essential  to  maintain  a  continuous  tree  cover,  to  reduce  visual  change,  to 
reduce  erosion,  or  to  minimize  encroachment  of  unwanted  intolerant 
vegetation.     Shade  can  be  controlled,  thus  providing  some  control  of 
species  composition  in  the  regenerating  stand.     In  order  of  decreasing 
shade,  seedlings  of  western  hemlock,  Sitka  spruce,  Douglas-fir,  and  red 
alder  are  able  to  become  established  (10).    Logging  costs  are  higher  with 
shelterwood  cutting  because  several  entries  are  made  into  the  stand.  There 
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is  increased  danger  of  wind  damage  to  the  residual  stand.     Overstocking  of 
western  hemlock  regeneration  can  be  expected,  and  growth  rate  of  seedlings 
is  slower  under  shade  (11) .     The  system  is  not  appropriate  for  stands 
infected  with  dwarf  mistletoe  or  for  old-growth  stands  where  trees  are 
large  and  defective. 

The  selection  system  has  not  been  tested  in  the  western  hemlock-Sitka 
spruce  type,  but  in  theory  it  appears  to  have  merit.    With  the  selection 
system,  a  high  uneven-aged  forest  cover  could  be  maintained,  resulting  in 
less  visual  change  and  greater  stability  of  environmental  conditions.  It 
may  have  application  in  scenic  areas  where  both  forest  cover  and  commercial 
timber  production  are  desired,  and  may  be  a  useful  system  for  maintaining 
good  deer  habitat  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  type.     The  system  might  be 
used  to  discriminate  against  unwanted  intolerant  plant  species  by 
restricting  the  size  of  openings. 

Disadvantages  of  the  selection  system  are  that  frequent  entries  must  be 
made  into  the  stand  to  remove  trees  individually  or  in  small  groups,  thus 
increasing  logging  costs  and  the  chance  of  logging  damage.     Risk  of  wind 
damage  also  increases.    A  more  extensive  road  system  needs  to  be  maintained 
to  secure  the  same  volume  of  timber  as  obtained  by  use  of  other  systems, 
and  this  could  result  in  increased  erosion.     It  would  be  the  least 
desirable  system  where  timber  production  is  a  major  goal. 

Converting  older,  even-aged  stands  with  trees  of  fairly  uniform,  large 
diameters,  or  stands  having  several  age  classes  to  uneven-aged  stands  with 
a  progression  of  diameter  classes,  would  be  a  lengthy  process.  The 
selection  system  would  not  be  desirable  for  hemlock  stands  infected  with 
hemlock  dwarf  mistletoe. 

The  seed-tree  system  offers  little  advantage  for  use  in  hemlock-spruce 
forests.     Overdense  regeneration  usually  occurs  even  without  seed  trees; 
and  on  problem  sites,  additional  seed  offers  no  guarantee  of  regeneration 
success.     Exposed  trees  tend  to  blow  down,  and  it  is  costly  to  harvest  them 
at  a  later  date.     From  the  standpoint  of  wildlife  management,  the  seed-tree 
system  might  be  used  to  provide  snags  for  nesting  or  perching  sites. 
Selection  of  seed  trees  could  be  based  on  their  suitability  for  wildlife 
habitat  as  well  as  for  seed  production  (11) ♦ 

Both  hemlock  and  spruce  respond  well  to  release,  and  growth  rates  increase 
immediately  after  thinning  (15) .     Early  precommercial  thinning  is 
recommended  where  stands  are  overdense.     Height  growth  of  Sitka  spruce  and 
western  hemlock  are  nearly  equal  during  the  period  of  most  rapid  growth, 
but  spruce  grows  more  rapidly  in  diameter.     Consequently,  thinning  from 
below  tends  to  favor  spruce. 

Commercial  thinning  is  becoming  more  common,  but  conventional  logging 
methods  have  not  proved  satisfactory,  and  economics  has  limited  thinning 
opportunities  in  hemlock.     Cable  yarding  is  often  preferable  to  use  of 
tracked  or  wheeled  vehicles  and  is  the  only  practical  means  on  steep 
slopes.     In  Alaska,  commercial  thinning  has  been  limited  because  of  the 
predominance  of  old-growth  stands,  poor  accessibility,  and  limited  markets 
for  small  material. 
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Multiple  use  management  of  resources  is  practiced  to  various  degrees  in  the 
western  hemlock-Sitka  spruce  type  depending  on  forest  ownership, 
suitability  of  the  land,  and  relative  demands  for  various  resources. 
Timber  is  a  major  resource;  recreation,  scenery,  wildlife,  and  fish  are 
important  resources  as  well.    Hemlock-spruce  forests  provide  habitat  for 
game  and  nongame  animals  and  watershed  protection  for  spawning  and  rearing 
habitat  for  anadromous  fish.     They  provide  recreational  opportunities  and 
scenery  rarely  found  in  any  other  forest  type. 

Clearcutting  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  by  far  the  most  economical  and 
practical  silvicultural  system  for  use  where  timber  production  is  a  major 
objective  of  management.     The  shelterwood  and  selection  systems  could 
become  more  widely  used  in  situations  where  the  use  or  protection  of  other 
resources  is  paramount. 
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2.     Interior  Alaska  White  Spruce-Hardwoods 

John  C.  Zasada 
Pacific  Northwest  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station 

Dean  Argyle 
Alaska  Region 

The  interior  Alaska  white  spruce-hardwood  forest  complex  is  the  western 
extension  of  the  boreal  forest  zone  which  spans  Canada.     In  Alaska,  these 
forests,  also  referred  to  as  taiga,  are  composed  of  the  following  Society 
of  American  Foresters  forest  cover  types  ( 1) :  White  Spruce  (type  201), 
White  Spruce-Aspen  (type  251),  White  Spruce-Birch  (type  202),  Paper  Birch 
(type  252),  Aspen  (type  217),  and  Balsam  Poplar  (type  203).    The  Black 
Spruce-White  Spruce  (type  253)  and  Black  Spruce-Paper  Birch  (type  254) 
types  may  intergrade  with  the  white  spruce-hardwood  complex  on  some  sites. 
This  complex  covers  approximately  22.5  million  acres  (9.1  million  ha)  of 
commercial  forest  land. 

The  northern  extent  of  this  forest  complex  is  the  Brooks  Range  with  the 
exception  of  isolated  balsam  poplar  stands  farther  north.     These  boreal 
forest  types  extend  south  to  the  coast  in  the  Kenai  Peninsula-Cook  Inlet 
region.     East  of  Cook  Inlet,  they  extend  to  the  Kenai-Chugach  Mountains 
while  the  westernmost  forests  occur  on  the  Seward  Peninsula  and  lower  Yukon 
River  (9_,  11) .     Forests  in  this  region  extend  from  sea  level  to  a  maximum 
treeline  elevation  of  3,000  feet  (915  m) . 

Soil  parent  materials  vary  greatly,  including  alluvial  deposits  along  the 
major  rivers,  loess  deposits  (mainly  in  the  unglaciated  portions  of  the 
interior),  various  types  of  glacial  deposits,  lacustrine  deposits  and 
various  bedrock  types.     Spodosols  are  common  south  of  the  Alaska  Range, 
with  incept isols  occurring  north  of  the  Range.     Entisols  predominate  on 
floodplain  sites.     Although  organic  layer  development  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  these  northern  forests,  histosols  are  not  common. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  soils  is  the  presence  of  permafrost.  However, 
permafrost  is  not  continuous  in  the  region  and  is  absent  from  the  most 
productive  forest  sites  (e.g.,  southfacing  upland  and  floodplain  sites  in 
particular).     The  occurrence  of  permafrost  and  depth  of  the  active  layer 
(i.e.,  annual  depth  of  thaw)  may  be  closely  related  to  organic  layer 
development  (8) . 

Three  broad  climatic  zones  occur  in  the  boreal  forest  area.     These  are  the 
Arctic,  Continental,  and  Transitional.     Temperature  extremes  vary  from  -75° 
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to  100°  F  (-59.4°  to  37.8°C).    The  duration  of  the  frost-free  period  is 
normally  90  to  110  days  (5) .    The  warmest  summer  temperatures  normally 
occur  in  the  central  to  eastern  interior  region  with  decreasing  maxima  to 
the  south,  north,  and  west.    The  reverse  is  true  in  winter  when  the 
Transitional  Zone  has  the  mildest  temperatures. 

Annual  precipitation  varies  from  8  inches  (205  mm)  at  Fort  Yukon  to  32 
inches  (815  mm)  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula.     The  probability  of  precipitation 
is  generally  greatest  from  June  through  September.     Annual  snow  fall  varies 
from  50  to  100  inches  (1270  to  2540  cm)  ( 5) . 

Maximum  day  length  (hours  of  sun  at  summer  solstice)  during  the  growing 
season  varies  from  17  hours  at  60°  N.  to  24  hours  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle.     There  is  a  24-hour  light  period  throughout  most  of  this  area,  if 
twilight  is  considered.    Day  length  at  winter  solstice  varies  from  0  to  6 
hours  ( 5) . 

The  major  species  in  this  forest  complex  include  white  spruce  (Picea  glauca 
(Moench)  Voss),  paper  birch  (Betula  papyrifera  Marsh.),  trembling  aspen 
(Populus  tremuloides  Michx),  balsam  poplar  (Populus  balsamifera  L. ),  and 
black  cottonwood  (Populus  trichocarpa  Torr.  &  Gray).     Hybrids  between  Sitka 
spruce  (Picea  sitchensis  (Bong.)  Carr.)  and  white  spruce,  and  between  black 
cottonwood  and  balsam  poplar  occur  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  range  in 
Alaska.     Thinleaf  alder  (Alnus  tenuifolia  Nutt.),  feltleaf  willow  (Salix 
alaxensis  (Anderss.)  Cov.),  Scouler  willow  (Salix  scoulerana  Barratt  ex 
Hook.),  and  Bebb  willow  (Salix  bebbiana  Sarg.)  are  species  normally 
classified  as  shrubs,  but  they  do  attain  tree  size  and  are  common  in  the 
early  stages  of  forest  development.    Black  spruce  and  tamarack  (Larix 
laricina  (Du  Roi)  K.  Koch)  are  associated  on  some  sites  (9_,  10) . 

Natural  regeneration  has  been  relied  upon  to  restock  burns  and  harvested 
areas.  Planting  has  been  conducted  on  a  trial  basis  in  interior  Alaska, 
but  at  present  it  does  not  contribute  significantly  to  reforestation. 

Good  to  excellent  seed  crops  occur  at  1-  to  3-year  intervals  for  the 
hardwood  species  (6_,  16) .     Occurrence  of  white  spruce  cone  and  seed  crops 
is  more  erratic,  good  to  excellent  crops  can  occur  at  2-year  intervals  or 
they  can  be  separated  by  10  to  12  years  (14 ,  18) .     Cold  summer  temperatures 
at  the  time  of  seed  formation  can  retard  seed  maturation  and  result  in  seed 
crops  of  poor  quality.    This  can  occur  in  years  of  excellent  cone 
production  and  thus  excellent  cone  crops  do  not  necessarily  mean  excellent 
seed  years.     Immature  seed  may  have  most  consequence  at  higher  latitudes 
above  the  Arctic  Circle  and  higher  elevations  (1,950  ft  or  595  m)  (15). 

Wind  is  the  primary  seed  dispersal  agent  for  these  boreal  forest  species. 
Maximum  dispersal  distance  is  greatest  for  Populus  spp.  followed  by  paper 
birch  and  white  spruce.     Secondary  dispersal  is  accomplished  by  water, 
animals,  and  by  gravity  or  wind  movement  over  snow.    This  may  be  important 
in  redistribution  of  seeds.     Populus  spp.  seeds  are  dispersed  in  June  and 
July  and  must  germinate  within  several  weeks  to  a  month  or  die  (6).  Birch 
and  white  spruce  seeds  are  dispersed  in  the  fall  and  winter;  germination 
can  begin  soon  after  snow  melt  and  be  completed  by  late  June  if  temperature 
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and  moisture  are  adequate.     If  conditions  are  limiting,  germination  may  be 
delayed  until  late  summer  or,  in  some  cases,  until  the  following  summer  (6_, 
16,  18). 

In  harvested  or  burned  forest  areas,  mineral  soil  seedbeds  appear  to 
provide  the  best  conditions  for  germination  and  early  establishment.  This 
is  particularly  true  for  the  small  seeds  of  aspen,  balsam  poplar,  and  black 
cottonwood.     White  spruce  and  birch,  to  a  lesser  degree,  are  able  to 
germinate  and  become  established  on  shallow  organic  layers  and  mixed 
mineral  soil-organic  matter  seedbeds.     In  undisturbed  natural  forests, 
rotted  wood  provides  good  conditions  for  spruce  germination  and  seedling 
establishment  (6^,  14) . 

Scarification  also  benefits  seedling  growth  and  survival.     The  benefits, 
however,  are  not  always  as  clear  as  they  are  for  germination.     Examples  of 
significant  variation  in  response  to  seedling  growth  on  scarified  surfaces 
have  been  observed  ( 14) .  In  prescribing  scarification,  particular  attention 
must  be  given  to  extent  of  scarified  areas,  depth,  soil  type,  and  overall 
site  productivity.     These  variables  can  have  a  differential  effect  on 
stocking  levels  and  growth  rates  of  different  species. 

All  of  the  hardwood  species  have  the  capacity  to  reproduce  vigorously  by 
vegetative  means.     Aspen  stand  formation  depends  on  the  distribution  of  the 
root  systems  of  trees  present  prior  to  disturbance.     These  stands  tend  to 
have  relatively  uniform  distribution  of  individual  stems  (6).  Birch 
reproduces  vegetatively  by  stump  sprouting,  and  the  stands  formed  usually 
consist  of  groups  of  stems  arising  from  stumps  of  the  previous  trees. 
Birch  begins  to  lose  its  ability  to  sprout  at  age  60.     Balsam  poplar  and 
black  cottonwood  reproduce  vegetatively  by  stump  sprouting,  root  suckering, 
or  by  rooting  and  growth  of  broken,  buried  stem  or  branch  segments  (19) . 
White  spruce  has  the  capacity  to  layer.     This  process  appears  to  be  an 
important  way  of  maintaining  stands  near  treeline  but  has  little  importance 
in  recovery  from  disturbances  such  as  fire  or  logging. 

The  hardwoods  are  early  successional  species  and  have  the  characteristics 
normally  attributed  to  these  species  (e.g.,  rapid  juvenile  growth, 
relatively  high  light  requirement,  short  life  span,  and  eventual 
replacement  by  more  tolerant,  longer  lived  species).    Aspen  and  birch  are 
the  most  common  upland  hardwoods.     Birch  frequently  occupies  cooler  and 
moister  sites  than  aspen,  although  they  occur  in  mixed  stands.  Balsam 
poplar  and  black  cottonwood  form  relatively  large  stands  adjacent  to  rivers 
and  generally  are  of  minor  importance  on  uplands.     These  floodplain  species 
tolerate  flooding,  and  their  ability  to  regenerate  from  buried  branch  and 
stem  segments  makes  them  well  adapted  to  these  sites. 

White  spruce  is  more  tolerant  than  the  hardwoods  and  eventually  replaces 
them,  frequently  at  stand  ages  of  80  to  100  years  if  the  spruce  becomes 
established  at  the  time  of  stand  formation.     Replacement  by  spruce  may 
require  a  much  longer  period  if  invasion  occurs  gradually  due  to  a  lack  of 
adequate  seed  or  seedbed  conditions.     White  spruce  tolerates  moderate 
levels  of  flooding  and  silt  deposition.     Trees  suppressed  for  up  to  150 
years  have  shown  the  ability  to  grow  rapidly  following  release. 
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Rotation  age  will  vary  with  species  and  the  desired  product.     In  interior 
Alaska,  130  years  is  used  by  the  Alaska  Department  of  Natural  Resources  in 
calculating  the  allowable  cut  for  sawlog  production  in  unmanaged  stands  of 
white  spruce  which  have  been  regenerated  naturally  (13) .     Growth  and  yield 
data  for  white  spruce  suggests  that  small-to-medium  sized  sawlogs  can  be 
produced  in  70  to  90  years  on  good  sites  with  more  intensive  management 
( 2) .     Alaska's  Department  of  Natural  Resources  has  used  70  years  for 
calculating  the  allowable  cut  of  hardwoods  in  the  Fairbanks  District  (13) . 

Mean  annual  increment  of  unmanaged  white  spruce  stands  on  moderate  to  good 
sites  varies  from  30  to  50  cubic  feet  per  acre  (2.1  to  3.5  m^/ha).  For 
aspen,  mean  annual  increment  may  be  as  high  as  80  cubic  feet  per  acre  (5.6 
nrVha)  on  good  sites,  while  birch  on  good  sites  is  somewhat  less 
productive  (48  ft^/acre  or  3.4  m^/ha)  (2_,  3) .    Mean  annual  increment  of 
balsam  poplar  may  attain  100  cubic  feet  per  acre  (7  m^/ha).  Average 
volumes  being  harvested  on  commercial  forest  land  in  the  Fairbanks  area  are 
15,000  to  19,000  fbm  (Scribner  Decimal  C  Log  Rule)  or  3,000  to  3,800  cubic 
feet1/  per  acre  (210.0  to  266.0  m3/ha) ;  volumes  up  to  30,000  board  feet 
(fbm)  or  6,000  cubic  feet  per  acre  (420  m^/ha)  have  been  measured. 

The  most  serious  insect  pest  is  the  spruce  beetle  (Dendroctonus  rufipennis 
(Kirby)).     During  the  past  decade,  this  species  has  caused  significant 
mortality  over  an  area  in  excess  of  500,000  acres  (202340  ha)  in  the  Kenai 
Peninsula-Cook  Inlet  area.    Other  bark  beetles  are  important  causes  of 
mortality  north  of  the  Alaska  Range.    A  key  factor  in  keeping  these  insects 
at  acceptable  population  levels  is  good  sanitation  following  harvesting  ( 4_) . 

The  most  noticeable  insect  pests  of  hardwoods  are  defoliators.  Epidemics 
of  the  large  aspen  tortrix  (Choristoneura  conflictana  (Walker)),  whose  host 
tree  is  aspen,  and  the  spearmarked  black  moth  (Rheumoptera  hastata 
(Linnaeus)),  whose  host  tree  is  paper  birch,  have  occurred  in  the  last  15 
years  in  interior  Alaska.     These  epidemics  were  controlled  by  natural 
processes,  and  little  tree  mortality  was  observed  ( 4_) . 

Cone  and  seed  insects  significantly  damage  white  spruce  seed  crops  during 
some  years  in  local  areas.    Although  they  may  not  have  a  significant  impact 
on  natural  reproduction,  they  can  greatly  reduce  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  seed  available  for  collection  (4_) . 

The  impact  of  diseases  on  forest  growth  and  development  is  poorly  known. 
Various  species  of  heart  and  root  rotting  fungi  affect  white  spruce  and  the 
hardwoods;  these  are  particularly  noticeable  in  the  overmature  hardwood 
stands.     Needle  (Chrysomyxa  ledicola  Lagh.)  and  cone  rusts  (C.  pirolata 
Wint.  ex  Rabh. )  affect  white  spruce  over  large  areas  with  the  latter  making 
collection  of  high-quality  seed  difficult  in  some  years  ( 4) . 


x/  Cubic  foot  and  metric  conversions  from  measurements  expressed  in  board 
feet  (fbm)  may  not  be  accurate. 
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Large  and  small  mammals  can  have  an  impact  on  selected  portions  of  the  tree 
or,  more  significantly,  on  stand  composition  and  early  growth.  Red 
squirrels  are  capable  of  harvesting  the  majority  of  cones  produced  in 
moderate  to  good  cone  years.     During  periods  of  high  population  density, 
the  snowshoe  hare  significantly  slows  stand  growth  and  development  by 
browsing  at  intensities  approaching  100  percent  (12) . 

Fire  has  played  an  important  role  in  forest  development.     Fire  intervals 
are  estimated  to  range  from  less  than  50  to  more  than  200  years.     None  of 
these  species  is  resistant  to  fire;  and  in  most  cases,  trees  are  killed  by 
fires  of  light  to  moderate  intensity.     Pure  spruce  forests  are  more 
flammable  than  hardwoods  because  of  the  greater  accumulation  of  cured 
fuels,  and  crown  and  foliage  characteristics.     Because  of  varying  species 
mixtures  and  site  conditions,  there  are  generally  significant  unburned 
areas  within  the  perimeter  of  any  burn.     Site  conditions,  species 
composition,  proximity  to  a  seed  source,  fire  intensity,  and  postfire 
residual  organic  layer  depths  determine  the  rate  of  recovery  following 
fire. 

Fire  has  not  been  used  as  a  management  tool  in  Alaska.     It  has  been  used 
successfully,  however,  in  adjacent  western  Canada.     The  main  objectives  in 
prescribing  fire  would  be  for  fuel  reduction  and  site  preparation  following 
harvesting. 

Forest  management  and  silviculture  are  in  a  very  early  stage  of  development 
in  these  subarctic  forests,  and  little  Alaskan  experience  exists  upon  which 
to  make  recommendations.     The  trends  to  date  appear  to  follow  those  which 
exist  for  these  species  in  other  parts  of  their  range.    That  is,  even-aged 
management  will  predominate.    Under  natural  conditions,  however,  white 
spruce  may  occur  in  multiple-aged  stands  and  land  managers  may  desire  to 
maintain  this  condition. 

Clearcutting  is  the  only  silvicultural  practice  currently  applied.  The 
species  managed  under  this  system  are  able  to  regenerate  in  the  open 
conditions  created  by  clearcutting.     Both  an  adequate  seed  source  and  a 
mineral  soil  seedbed  within  300  feet  (91  m)  of  a  source  of  seeds  must  be 
present  to  attain  acceptable  levels  of  white  spruce  stocking.     An  adequate 
mineral  soil  seedbed  is  not  usually  created  by  harvesting  and  is  normally 
accomplished  by  scarification.     Because  the  quality  of  the  seedbed  in  terms 
of  germination  and  seedling  survival  deteriorates  with  time,  seedbed 
preparation  should  coincide  with  good  to  excellent  seed  crops,  where 
possible. 

In  aspen  and  birch  stands,  clearcutting  is  generally  followed  by  vigorous 
vegetative  reproduction.     Provided  pre-harvest  stand  density  is  adequate, 
aspen  vegetative  reproduction  produces  high  stocking  levels  within  2 
years.    Aspen  appears  to  respond  most  vigorously  when  the  organic  mat  is 
disturbed  but  not  completely  removed  and  the  root  systems  remain  intact. 
Vegetative  reproduction  cannot  be  relied  on,  however,  for  high  levels  of 
birch  stocking.     High  levels  of  birch  stocking  require  attention  to  seed 
source  proximity  and  seedbed  conditions  (6).    Mature  to  overmature  balsam 
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poplar  and  black  cottonwood  stands  do  not  always  attain  high  stocking 
levels  as  a  result  of  vegetative  reproduction  (19) «    Again,  some  degree  of 
organic  matter  disturbance  appears  to  improve  stocking  levels  for  these 
species. 

The  shelterwood  system  has  been  applied  only  on  an  experimental  basis  in 
white  spruce.     The  results  in  terms  of  stocking  have  been  good.  This 
system  is  a  viable  option  to  clearcutting  as  a  way  of  creating  even-aged 
stands  and  perhaps  a  superior  method  where  aesthetic  considerations  are 
important.     Hardwood  regeneration  has  also  been  abundant  under  the  open 
stand  conditions  created  in  the  shelterwood  (17) . 

Group  selection  appears  to  be  an  option  for  land  owners  that  wish  to 
maintain  a  multiple-aged  forest  condition.     Abundant  white  spruce  and  birch 
regeneration  has  been  observed  in  small  forest  openings  no  larger  than  0.75 
acre  (0.3  ha)  in  size  created  by  harvesting  and  seed  bed  preparation  (15) . 

All  species  in  this  complex  tend  to  have  shallow  root  systems  and  are 
vulnerable  to  logging  damage  and  windthrow.     Silvicultural  systems  should 
attempt  to  minimize  windthrow  and  maintain  an  adequate  seed  supply  during 
the  regeneration  period.     In  addition,  these  species  tend  to  have 
relatively  thin  bark  and  are  susceptible  to  mechanical  damage  during 
harvesting.     Limited  application  of  the  shelterwood  system  on  upland  sites 
in  the  Fairbanks  area  has  shown  that  loss  of  residual  trees  can  be  minimal. 

Management  of  sapling  and  pole-sized  stands  has  received  little  attention. 
White  spruce  can  respond  immediately  to  cultural  practices  such  as  thinning 
and  fertilization  (7) .     Thinning  is  currently  being  conducted  on  a  limited 
operational  scale  in  white  spruce  and  birch  stands  on  upland  sites  in  the 
Tanana  Valley. 

The  combined  research  and  operational  experience  to  date  suggests  that  the 
major  concern  in  maintaining  this  complex  is  achieving  adequate  stocking  of 
white  spruce.     Vegetative  reproduction  will  generally  maintain  some  level 
of  stocking  of  hardwoods;  however,  unless  particular  attention  is  given  to 
proximity  of  seed  source,  site,  and  seedbed  conditions,  white  spruce 
importance  will  decline.     If  the  land  manager  wants  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  white  spruce  stocking  and  it  is  not  possible  to  address  these 
factors, artificial  regeneration  must  be  used. 

The  white  spruce-hardwood  forests  of  Alaska  provide  a  multitude  of  products 
and  amenities.     Past  fires  have  created  a  mosaic  of  forest  conditions  that 
provide  wildlife  habitat,  recreational  opportunity,  and  a  diversity  of 
commercial  and  non-commercial  forest  products.    Watershed  values  and  stream 
habitat  are  an  important  resource.     Interior  watersheds  are  large  with  a 
majority  of  the  area  extending  beyond  the  forested  zone.  Silvicultural 
activities  will  probably  have  little  effect  on  the  major  river  systems, 
such  as  the  Tanana  and  Yukon,  but  might  affect  tributaries  where  the 
majority  of  fish  spawning  takes  place.    Watershed  studies  are  in  their 
infancy  in  this  region. 
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Properly  applied  silvicultural  practices  and  fire  management  can  maintain 
the  forest  diversity  needed  to  provide  the  range  of  products  and  amenities 
available  in  the  natural  forest.     In  populated  areas,  the  recommended 
silvicultural  practices  offer  the  best  means  of  maintaining  diversity. 
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3.     Red  Alder 


Dean  S.  DeBell 
Pacific  Northwest  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station 

Thomas  C.  Turpin 
Pacific  Northwest  Region 

Red  alder  (Alnus  rubra  Bong.)  is  the  most  widely  distributed  hardwood  type 
in  the  coastal  Pacific  Northwest,  occupying  more  than  three  million  acres 
(1.2  million  ha)  of  commercial  forest  land  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  This 
type  is  identical  to  Society  of  American  Foresters  cover  type  221  of  the 
same  name  (4_) .    The  type  is  found  from  southern  California  to  southeastern 
Alaska,  but  stands  seldom  occur  east  of  the  Cascade  Range  or  the  Sierra 
Nevadas.    Red  alder  stands  grow  on  a  wide  range  of  soil  and  site 
conditions,  varying  from  well-drained  gravels  and  sands  to  poorly  drained 
clays  and  organic  soils  (17) .    Because  red  alder  can  tolerate  poorly 
drained  conditions  and  some  flooding  in  the  growing  season,  it  prevails  on 
soils  of  restricted  internal  drainage,  along  streams,  and  on  swampy  or 
marshy  areas.     The  most  productive  stands  are  usually  found  on  deep, 
well-drained  loams  or  sandy  loams  derived  from  marine  sediments  or 
alluvium;  some  very  good  stands  also  grow  on  residual  or  colluvial  soils  of 
volcanic  origin.     Rapidly  growing  red  alder  stands  occur  on  hillsides  as 
well  as  along  streams  at  elevations  below  1,500  feet  (460  meters)  in 
coastal  areas  of  northern  Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Columbia.  At 
mid-elevations  in  the  Cascade  Range,  stands  of  commercial  dimensions  are 
limited  mainly  to  stream  bottom  sites. 

Climate  in  the  type's  range  is  humid  or  superhumid,  with  most  precipitation 
occurring  as  rain  during  winter.     Summers  are  cool  and  dry,  sometimes  with 
considerable  morning  fog.    Annual  precipitation  and  temperature  extremes 
are  16  to  220  inches  (405  to  5590  mm)  and  -22°  to  115°  F  (-30.0°  to 
46.1°  C),  respectively.    Most  stands,  however,  are  found  where  annual 
precipitation  exceeds  40  inches  (1015  mm)  and  winter  temperatures  are 
relatively  mild. 

Red  alder  occurs  in  both  pure  and  mixed  stands.     Common  tree  associates 
include  Coast  Douglas-fir  (Pseudotsuga  menziesii  (Mirb.)  Franco  var. 
menziesii) ,  western  hemlock  (Tsuga  heterophylla  (Raf.)  Sarg.),  western 
redcedar  (Thuja  plicata  Donn  ex  D.  Don),  Sitka  spruce  (Picea  sitchensis 
(Bong.)  Carr.),  black  cottonwood  (Populus  trichocarpa  Torr.  &  Gray), 
bigleaf  maple  (Acer  macrophyllum  Pursh),  and  willow  (Salix  spp). 
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Red  alder  regenerates  most  commonly  by  natural  seeding.     It  has  also  been 
established  by  direct  seeding  and  planting  in  several  research  and 
pilot-scale  trials  (17) .     Survival  of  both  bare-root  and  container 
seedlings  has  been  excellent  (3).    Red  alder  will  sprout  vigorously  from 
the  stump  when  young  and  has  been  repeatedly  coppiced  on  short  cycles  (6) . 
Stumps  of  pole-  and  sawlog-size  trees  may  sprout,  but  sprouts  rarely 
persist . 

Individual  trees  reach  sexual  maturity  at  3  to  4  years,  and  most  dominant 
trees  in  a  stand  will  begin  to  produce  seed  at  6  to  8  years  (11) ♦  Red 
alder  is  a  prolific  seeder,  with  moderate  seed  crops  produced  almost 
annually.     Bumper  crops  occur  at  3-  to  5-year  intervals,  and  seed  crop 
failure  is  unusual.     Seed  dispersal  begins  soon  after  ripening  in  late 
summer,  but  most  seeds  are  shed  during  fall  and  winter.     Dissemination  is 
primarily  by  wind,  and  sufficient  seed  for  natural  regeneration  is  usually 
present  throughout  the  species'  range  (17) . 

Germination  and  early  growth  is  best  on  moist  mineral  soil  and  in  full 
sunlight.     The  species  is  a  common  pioneer  on  landings,  skidtrails,  road 
cuts,  and  other  areas  where  mineral  soil  has  been  freshly  exposed.  Seeds 
will  also  germinate  on  soil  organic  horizons  and  on  rock-surfaced  logging 
roads,  but  the  newly  developing  roots  must  quickly  penetrate  a  moist, 
nutritious  substrate  if  the  seedlings  are  to  survive.     Some  early  mortality 
has  been  observed  after  girdling  by  meadow  mice  or  cutting  by  mountain 
beaver,  but  its  extent  is  unknown. 

Red  alder  is  moderately  intolerant  of  shade.     Seedlings  will  survive  in 
partial  shade  for  several  years,  but  full  sunlight  is  required  for  normal 
development.     Compared  with  most  of  its  associates,  red  alder  is  relatively 
tolerant  of  flooding  and  salinity.    Windthrow  is  not  common  except  along 
exposed  cutting  boundaries  or  where  root-systems  have  been  undermined  by 
flooding  or  erosion.    Mortality,  stem  breakage,  and  other  top  damage  have 
been  observed  in  natural  stands  after  ice  storms  and  unseasonable  frosts 
(3,  17). 

Red  alder  is  the  only  commercial  tree  species  native  to  western  North 
America  that  fixes  atmospheric  nitrogen  symbiotically  in  its  root  nodules; 
both  content  and  availability  of  nitrogen  are  increased  in  soils  beneath 
red  alder  stands.     Accretion  rates  varying  from  about  40  to  more  than  300 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  (45  to  335  kg/ha)  per  year  have  been  reported 
for  alder  stands  of  50  years  and  less  (12_,  13) .  Soil  organic  matter  is 
higher  and  bulk  density  is  lower  in  red  alder  stands  than  in  conifer  stands 
of  comparable  history  (12).     Red  alder  has  therefore  been  proposed  for  site 
improvement  purposes,  either  by  itself  or  in  crop  rotations  and  mixtures 
with  other  species. 

Young  stands  of  red  alder  may  be  very  dense,  having  more  than  100,000  stems 
per  acre  (247100  stems/ha)  at  1  and  2  years  ( 2) .     Self-thinning  or 
suppression-related  mortality  begins  at  an  early  age  in  such  stands,  but 
they  remain  too  dense  for  optimum  growth  without  management.  Spacing 
control  or  thinning  in  previously  unmanaged  stands  is  effective  in 
stimulating  growth  if  done  before  age  15  to  20.     Thinning  in  overly  dense, 
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older  stands  can  salvage  mortality  but  is  of  questionable  value  for 
increasing  growth  on  selected  crop  trees  (10,  15) . 

Young  alder  trees  grow  rapidly.     On  favorable  sites,  seedlings  grow  3  feet 
(0.9  m)  or  more  in  the  first  year;  they  may  attain  30  feet  (9.1  m)  by  age  5 
and  more  than  80  feet  (24.4  m)  by  age  30  (16).     Good  growth  rates  are 
maintained  from  establishment  to  at  least  age  25;  during  this  period, 
growth  of  red  alder  surpasses  that  of  any  other  conifer  or  hardwood  species 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  with  the  exception  of  black  cottonwood  on  its 
best  sites.     Growth  thereafter  slows,  and  the  decrease  begins  earlier  and 
is  greater  on  poor  than  on  good  sites. 

Growth  and  yield  information  is  available  for  natural,  unmanaged  stands  of 
red  alder  (1^,  2_,  10,  13,  14,  16) .     On  well-stocked  sites  of  the  highest 
quality,  mean  annual  increment  (total  stem)  may  approach  150  cubic  feet  per 
acre  (10.5  m^/ha)  for  20-  to  40-year  rotations;  a  comparable  value  for 
sites  of  average  quality  is  120  cubic  feet  per  acre  (8.4  m-Vha). 

Projections  based  on  early  performance  of  experimental  plantings,  results 
of  thinning  trials,  and  gains  obtained  with  spacing  control  of  other 
species  suggest  that  yields  of  managed  red  alder  stands  will  be  much  higher 
than  natural  stands  (2).     For  example,  coppice  stands  can  be  grown  on 
cutting  cycles  of  2  or  more  years,  and  pulpwood-size  (6-inch  diameter  at 
breast  height  (d.b.h.)  (15  cm))  trees  can  be  produced  in  10  to  15  years  on 
good  sites.     Sawlog-  and  veneer  log-size  trees  (12-inch  d.b.h.  (30  cm))  can 
probably  be  grown  in  25  to  35  years  on  such  sites.     Annual  total  stem 
yields  are  estimated  at  170  to  210  cubic  feet  per  acre  (11.9  to  14.7 
m  3/h  a).     Rotations  longer  than  40  years  are  not  recommended  for  timber 
production  because  of  increased  disease  problems  and  reduced  growth  of  red 
alder  at  older  ages  (_3,  13 ,  17) . 

Young,  vigorous  stands  of  red  alder  appear  relatively  free  from  serious 
insect  and  disease  problems,  but  such  pests  could  become  more  evident  or 
serious  as  the  species  becomes  more  widely  managed  (17 ) .     Insect  damage 
observed  in  alder  stands  include  twig  girdling  by  flatheaded  borers, 
defoliation  by  tent  caterpillars  and  sawflies,  and  infestation  by  bark 
beetles.     Red  alder  is  susceptible  to  several  canker-causing  fungi  and 
foliage  and  catkin  diseases,  but  none  have  significant  economic 
importance.     A  white  heart  rot  is  the  major  cause  of  defect  in  older  trees, 
and  many  other  fungi  species  have  been  identified  on  alder  as  secondary 
invaders  of  dead  or  dying  tissues.     Red  alder  is  resistant  to  laminated 
root  rot  (Phellinus  weirii  (Murr.)  Gilb.),  and  therefore  is  a  suitable, 
non-susceptible  species  for  growing  on  sites  severely  infested  with  the 
fungus  (5_ )  . 

Fire  rarely  damages  red  alder  stands — in  fact,  the  species  has  been  planted 
as  a  fire  break  (17).     The  low  fire  hazard  is  due  to  scarcity  of  flammable 
understory  and  organic  debris  in  closed  alder  stands  and  because  natural 
alder  stands  commonly  occur  on  wet  sites.     Fire  may  be  an  important  site 
preparation  tool  in  red  alder  management.     Dense  understories  of  shrub 
species  develop  in  older,  unmanaged  red  alder  stands  with  less  than  full 
stocking,  particularly  on  the  more  productive  sites.     Such  shrub  species 
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may  take  over  the  site  following  harvest  and  thereby  prevent  successful 
regeneration  of  alder  or  other  commercial  tree  species,  unless  special  site 
preparation  measures  are  taken.     Tractor  scarification  is  rather  expensive 
and  is  inappropriate  on  many  red  alder  sites  because  of  steep  terrain  or 
excessive  soil  moisture.     Broadcast  burning  is  usually  difficult  because  of 
moist  conditions,  green  underbrush,  and  the  nonresinous,  light  slash  of 
such  stands  (17) .     Coupled  with  preparatory  applications  of  herbicides 
and/or  desiccants,  however,  broadcast  burning  can  be  a  suitable  method  for 
ameliorating  the  brush  encroachment  problem  following  harvest  cuts  on  such 
sites  (9). 

Although  natural  stands  of  red  alder  occupy  about  15  percent  of  commercial 
forest  lands  in  western  Oregon  and  western  Washington,  foresters  have  had 
little  experience  in  managing  the  species.  Historically,  red  alder  has  been 
regarded  primarily  as  a  weed  species  limiting  production  of  more  highly 
valued  conifers.     Stumpage  values  for  red  alder  are  very  low;  available 
supplies  far  exceed  present  demand  ( 7) .     There  is  growing  interest, 
however,  in  regeneration  and  management  of  red  alder  because  of  its  rapid 
juvenile  growth  and  ability  to  fix  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  improve  other 
chemical  and  physical  properties  of  soils.     Recent  expansions  in  use  of  the 
species  in  solid  wood,  paper,  and  other  reconstituted  fiber  products  as 
well  as  recognition  of  its  potential  contributions  in  multiple-use 
situations  have  also  aided  the  developing  interest  in  red  alder 
management.     Because  of  the  dearth  of  operational  experience  with  the 
species,  present  management  recommendations  are  based  primarily  on 
extrapolation  of  results  from  limited  research  trials  as  well  as  management 
experience  with  other  species  having  similar  biological  traits. 

Silvical  characteristics  and  regeneration  requirements  of  red  alder  mandate 
a  silvicultural  system  adapted  to  even-aged  management,  specifically, 
clearcutting,  seedtree,  or  shelterwood.     Of  the  three,  clearcutting 
provides  the  greatest  flexibility  in  use  of  site  preparation  techniques  to 
control  brush  and  to  expose  mineral  soil.     Natural  seeding  from  adjacent 
uncut  stands,  direct  seeding,  and  planting  of  container  or  bare-root 
seedlings  have  all  resulted  in  satisfactory  establishment  of  new  alder 
stands  in  clearcut  areas  (_3,  17) .     Stocking  in  naturally  established 
stands,  however,  is  commonly  either  clumpy  with  much  unoccupied  growing 
space  or  extremely  dense.     Thus,  planting  may  be  preferable  in  situations 
where  red  alder  is  managed  primarily  for  wood  production.     In  most  cases, 
clearcutting  is  probably  the  most  effective  silvicultural  system,  followed, 
if  necessary,  by  scarification  or  some  other  form  of  site  preparation. 
Clearcutting  is  also  the  appropriate  method  to  use  in  short-rotation 
management  systems  for  fiber  and  energy  production  (2_,  6). 

No  attempts  to  reproduce  red  alder  by  the  seedtree  method  have  been 
documented.     Only  in  rare  cases  does  seed  supply  limit  natural  regeneration 
of  red  alder  after  clearcutting;  seedbed  condition  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
limiting  factor.     Leaving  a  few  seed  trees  per  acre,  however,  might  provide 
a  more  uniform  distribution  of  seedlings  where  cutting  units  are 
exceptionally  large  or  where  there  are  few  adjacent  uncut  red  alders. 
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The  shelterwood  system  might  also  be  used  to  regenerate  red  alder,  but 
there  is  little  documented  information  to  recommend  it.     Seed  is  usually 
produced  every  year,  and  established  seedlings  grow  best  in  full  sunlight. 
Moreover,  juvenile  growth  rate  of  red  alder  is  so  rapid  that,  even  in  areas 
of  high  aesthetic  value,  the  overstory  would  probably  have  to  be  removed  in 
less  than  2  years;  excessive  damage  to  the  young  reproduction  would 
otherwise  be  expected. 

Because  red  alder  can  become  established  naturally  in  abundance, 
precommercial  thinning  will  probably  be  an  essential  feature  of  management 
programs — especially  those  that  entail  natural  regeneration.     There  are 
several  reports  of  enhanced  growth  of  the  species  following  early  spacing 
control  (10,  15) ;  such  cutting  also  provides  opportunities  to  favor  stems 
of  superior  form.    Uniform  spacing  may  also  reduce  the  sweep  or  lean 
characteristic  of  red  alder  in  unmanaged,  irregularly  spaced  stands  ( 2) . 

Maintenance  of  the  red  alder  type  is  no  problem;  the  estimated  acreage 
occupied  by  red  alder  in  western  Oregon  and  western  Washington  has  more 
than  tripled  in  the  past  quarter  century.    Recent  emphasis  on  conversion  of 
red  alder  stands  to  conifers,  however,  has  resulted  in  an  unbalanced 
distribution  of  age  classes  in  some  areas.     Individual  alder  stands  begin 
to  break  up  by  age  60  to  70;  intact  stands  more  than  80  years  old  are 
rare.    Much  evidence  points  to  maximum  rotation  ages  of  40  years  or  less  if 
wood  production  is  the  primary  objective  of  management. 

Mixed  stands  of  red  alder  and  other  species  are  more  common  than  pure  red 
alder  stands  in  many  parts  of  the  species  range.    These  mixtures  are  both 
even-  and  uneven-aged,  and  may  include  most  of  the  previously  listed 
associated  tree  species.  There  is  no  specific  management  experience  and 
little  research  data  for  most  of  these  mixtures;  the  intention  of  most 
forest  owners  and  managers  is  to  convert  such  stands  to  pure  conifers  after 
harvest  of  the  existing  stands.     There  are  some  exceptions,  however,  and 
interest  in  mixed-species  management  has  increased  substantially  in  the 
last  decade.     For  example,  mixed  stands  of  Douglas-fir  and  red  alder  have 
been  established  on  an  experimental  basis  and  such  mixtures  are  now  being 
considered  for  limited  operational  use  on  some  nitrogen-deficient  soils. 
Interplanting  alder  seedlings  in  a  4-year-old  Douglas-fir  plantation  at  a 
ratio  of  nearly  two  alders  to  one  Douglas-fir,  increased  soil  nitrogen  and 
soil  organic  matter  and  lowered  bulk  density  (12) ;  it  also  enhanced  growth 
of  Douglas-fir  (8).     Similar  benefits  might  be  obtained  with  a  lower  ratio 
of  red  alder  to  Douglas-fir.    Mixed  red  alder-Douglas-fir  stands  are 
prescribed  on  the  Siuslaw  National  Forest  for  soils  that  are  low  in 
nitrogen  but  are  otherwise  productive  (site  index  class  II).  Current 
management  plans  for  these  sites  call  for  leaving  some  naturally 
established  red  alder  when  Douglas-fir  plantations  are  precommercially 
thinned  at  about  age  10  (14).     The  red  alder  will  be  removed  in  a 
commercial  thinning  at  about  age  40.     It  is  assumed  that  nitrogen 
accumulated  in  the  soil  during  the  period  of  alder's  occupancy  will  enhance 
Douglas-fir  growth  in  the  remaining  years  of  the  conifer  rotation. 

Red  alder  stands  can  be  established  and  managed  for  purposes  other  than,  or 
in  addition  to,  wood  production.     Because  of  the  species'   tolerance  of  poor 
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drainage  and  flooding,  alder  is  sometimes  recommended  for  management  in 
riparian  zones.     It  can  be  especially  useful  in  the  amelioration  of  coal 
mine  spoils,  landslides,  and  other  eroded  or  low  fertility  areas.  Although 
red  alder  is  not  a  preferred  browse  species,  its  presence  in  pure  stands, 
small  clumps  or  stringers,  and  mixed  stands  within  extensive  conifer 
forests  provides  edges  and  adds  structural  diversity;  it  may  therefore  be 
used  to  enhance  the  forest  habitat  for  many  wildlife  species. 
Aesthetically,  red  alder  stands  provide  variety  in  a  landscape  covered 
mainly  by  stands  of  conifers,  and  its  rapid  juvenile  growth  rate  permits 
its  use  where  rapidly  established  tree  cover  is  desired  for  protection  or 
enhancement  of  visual  resources. 
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Appendix  E 
DISPOSITION  OF  PUBLIC  ISSUES 


The  disposition  of  each  major  issue  is  described  below,  including  the  role 
it  played  in  the  Regional  planning  process. 

ISSUE  1:  POSSIBLE  ADVERSE  IMPACTS  TO  FISHERIES  FROM  TIMBER  HARVEST 

There  is  public  concern  about  possible  adverse  effects  to  anadromous 
fisheries  from  timber  harvest  operations.     Some  of  these  effects  could  be 
stream  sedimentation,  stream  temperature  changes,  and  instream  debris. 
Adverse  effects  can  be  minimized,  however,  through  the  proper  design  and 
construction  of  roads,  harvest  units,  and  facilities  and  through 
implementation  of  existing  policies  and  standards  and  guidelines. 

Standards  and  guidelines  in  the  Regional  Guide  and  those  Forest-level 
policies  in  the  Area  Guide  for  the  fish,  timber,  and  soil  and  water 
elements  provide  protection  for  anadromous  fish  habitat.     Standards  and 
guidelines  in  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  and  direction  in  the 
Alaska  Lands  Act  also  provide  for  habitat  protection.    After  an  analysis  of 
the  situation,  it  was  concluded  that  no  major  changes  in  Regional-level 
management  direction  are  necessary. 

ISSUE  2:  OLD-GROWTH  TIMBER  AND  WILDLIFE  HABITAT 

The  Forest  Service  recognizes  the  concern,  expressed  by  the  Alaska 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game  and  by  some  individuals  and  organizations,  that 
harvesting  old-growth  forest  may  have  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  wildlife 
species  dependent  on  this  habitat  type  for  all  or  part  of  their  life 
cycle.     This  concern  has  been  particularly  strong  with  respect  to  Sitka 
black-tailed  deer. 

The  issue  centers  around  a  belief  that  harvest  on  any  old-growth  stands 
will  be  harmful,  and  that  under  present  harvest  levels  and  practices,  the 
old-growth  timber  stands  that  remain  will  be  inadequate  to  sustain  optimum 
populations  of  such  species.     It  is  believed  also  that  old-growth  stands 
are  nonrenewable  in  areas  where  timber  harvest  has  occurred.     In  the  case 
of  Sitka  black-tailed  deer,  the  primary  concern  is  retention  of  critical 
winter  range,  which  is  particularly  important  during  severe  winters  of  deep 
snow  accumulation. 

The  Forest  Service  and  other  land  managers  have  many  options  in  the 
management  of  Alaska's  forests,  such  as  retaining  various  proportions  of 
the  deer  range  utilized  in  severe  winters;  retaining  stands  by  locality 
that  meet  specific  community  needs;  manipulating  second-growth  stands  to 
stimulate  deer  browse;  lengthening  the  harvest  rotation  in  some  areas  and 
maintaining  a  100-  to  125-year  rotation  age  in  others;  and  increasing  the 
size  of  individual  timber  harvest  units  in  some  watersheds  to  offset 
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reduced  harvest  areas  in  other  watersheds  in  the  short  run.     At  issue, 
then,  is  where,  when,  and  how  much  of  each  option  to  exercise,  what  the 
resulting  size  and  pattern  will  be,  and  the  long-  and  short-term  effects  on 
wildlife. 

Some  of  the  public  believes  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  strategy  because 
the  timber  level  set  by  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  is  not  achievable,  considering 
the  amount  of  land  that  has  been  allocated  to  wilderness.     Congress,  after 
carefully  considering  all  available  information,  determined  that  4.5 
billion  board  feet  per  decade  were  possible  on  the  land  base  that  they 
allocated  and  subsequently  made  a  commitment  to  fund  the  investments 
needed.     The  supply  and  demand  assessment  reporting  system  established  in 
the  act  will  allow  Congress  to  make  whatever  correction  it  feels  is 
necessary . 

The  relationship  between  some  species  of  wildlife,  such  as  Sitka 
black-tailed  deer,  bald  eagles,  and  bears,  and  old-growth  forest  habitat 
was  identified  during  the  development  of  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide 
and  the  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan.     The  resource  management  policies 
contained  in  the  Area  Guide  are  still  in  effect  and  provide  direction  to 
the  Forest  level  of  planning  on  the  Tongass  National  Forest.  These 
policies  give  management  direction  for  all  wildlife,  including  those 
dependent  on  old-growth  forest  habitat.     The  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan 
allocates  16.9  million  acres  of  National  Forest  System  lands-'-  for 
multiple-resource  uses,  including  wildlife  and  fish  habitat.  About 

I.  6  million  acres  of  commercial  forest  land,  much  of  which  is  old-growth 
habitat,  are  in  a  permanent  timber  production  exclusion  status,  because 
they  are  a  part  of  the  total  5.6  million  acres  of  wilderness  and  National 
Forest  National  Monuments.     The  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan  also  places 
more  than  500,000  acres  of  commercial  forest  land  in  Land  Use  Designation 
(LUD)  II  and  further  states  that  no  timber  harvest  will  be  allowed  in  LUD 
II  areas,  except  for  timber  salvage  necessary  to  prevent  significant  damage 
to  other  resources. 

Of  the  16.9  million  acres  on  the  Tongass  National  Forest,  5.7  million 
acres  are  commercial  forest  land.     Of  this,  3.7  million  acres  are  not 
programmed  for  timber  harvest,  since  they  are  included  in  wilderness,  LUD 

II,  unregulated,  and  technologically  marginal  stands.  Approximately 
270,000  acres  of  commercial  forest  lands  have  been  reserved  for  resource 
protection  (for  example,  critical  winter  deer  range,  bald  eagle  nesting 
trees,  and  highly  scenic  views),  so  that,  in  the  actual  timber  sale 
planning  process,  specific  areas  may  be  identified  and  retained.     Under  the 
Tongass  Land  Management  Plan  and  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  direction,  management 
plans  schedule  up  to  18,000  acres  per  year  for  harvest,  resulting  in 
approximately  3.1  percent  of  the  commercial  forest  land  being  harvested 
over  the  10-year  plan  period.     If  this  harvest  rate  were  to  continue  for 
the  rotation  period  of  100  years,  1.8  million  acres  would  be  harvested, 


-'-Includes  additions  to  the  National  Forest  System  as  a  result  of  the 
Alaska  Lands  Act. 
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which  is  11  percent  of  the  total  Tongass  National  Forest  acreage,  or  31.6 
percent  of  the  total  commercial  forest  land.     The  Tongass  Land  Management 
Plan  will  be  revised  after  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  respond  to  the 
reports  on  the  resources  of  the  Forest  required  by  section  706  of  the 
Alaska  Lands  Act.     The  habitat  needs  of  the  wildlife  and  fisheries 
resources  will  be  considered  and  included  in  the  revision  process. 

Each  timber  sale  is  planned  by  an  interdisciplinary  team  on  a  site-specific 
basis.     This  team  is  composed  of  a  number  of  resource  specialists  working 
in  coordination  with  other  agency  personnel,  such  as  the  Alaska  Department 
of  Fish  and  Game.     The  team's  role  is  to  identify  alternative  timber  sale 
layouts  and  associated  support  facilities.     The  intent  is  to  provide  sound 
resource  management.     When  resource  conflicts  cannot  be  avoided,  they  are 
reconciled  to  the  extent  possible  through  proper  sale  layout  design  and 
specification  of  mitigation  measures.     During  timber  sale  implementation, 
these  specialists  are  available  at  the  request  of  the  sale  administrator  to 
ensure  that  the  plans  and  the  actual  sale  execution  are  properly 
accomplished . 

Status  of  Current  Research.    Research  conducted  jointly  by  the  Alaska 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game  and  the  Forest  Service  on  Admiralty  and 
Chichagof  Islands  describes  the  relationship  of  Sitka  black-tailed  deer  to 
old-growth  forest  and  its  dependence  on  this  habitat  during  the  winter. 
The  large  crowns  and  heavy  limbs  of  the  trees  in  the  old-growth  forest  act 
as  snow  interceptors  during  heavy  winter  snowfalls  and  prevent 
accumulations  of  deep  snow  cover  on  the  forest  floor.     The  lack  of  deep 
snow  allows  the  deer  easy  access  to  understory  food  plants  and  conserves 
energy  during  the  critical  winter  period. 

Information  from  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  in  British  Columbia,  Canada, 
and  from  other  islands  in  Southeast  Alaska  (Sokolof,  Liesnoi,  and  Level 
Islands),  where  maritime  climate  predominates,  suggests  that  deer  survive 
in  habitat  that  has  been  extensively  clearcut.     Periodic  severe  winters 
may,  however,  seriously  affect  deer  even  in  those  situations.     A  recent 
report  prepared  by  the  British  Columbia  Ministry  of  Forests  indicates  that 
Sitka  black-tailed  deer  populations  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  may  be 
increasing,  even  though  clearcutting  of  old-growth  forests  has  been 
occurring  for  decades.     Many  plants  on  the  island  are  being  severely 
overbrowsed  by  a  large  number  of  deer.     However,  it  must  be  noted  that 
Sitka  black-tailed  deer  were  introduced  to  Queen  Charlotte  Island,  where 
there  are  no  natural  predators,  hunting  pressure  is  light,  and  the  climate 
is  mild  compared  to  the  northern  half  of  the  Alaska  panhandle. 

The  Sitka  black-tailed  deer  also  was  introduced  to  Kodiak  Island  in  1934. 
Kodiak  Island  has  never  had  any  old-growth  timber  cover  comparable  to  that 
in  Southeast  Alaska;  however,  the  present  population  is  reported  to  be  high. 

The  fact  that  some  small  islands  that  have  been  heavily  clearcut  have  high 
deer  populations  now  does  not  mean  that  old-growth  forest  is  poor  habitat 
or  not  required  for  deer  survival  during  the  winter.     Level,  Sokolof,  and 
similar  islands  are,  as  a  result  of  timber  harvest,  in  the  early  vegetative 
serai  stages,  which  are  productive  for  deer  forage.     Deer  populations 
should  do  well  on  these  islands,  considering  that  the  last  5  to  10  years 
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have  had  comparatively  mild  winter  snowfall.     Following  a  harsh  winter 
season  with  deep  snow  or  closure  of  the  conifer  canopy  that  shades  out  the 
forage  plants,  deer  populations  may  decline. 

In  some  areas,  predation  appears  to  be  a  cause  in  reducing  the  population 
of  deer  in  Southeast  Alaska.     The  effects  of  predation  on  deer  populations 
in  Alaska  are  not  well-documented.     However,  some  obvious  variations  exist 
between  those  ranges  where  wolves  occur  and  the  wolf-free  islands  northwest 
of  Frederick  Sound.     Only  one  study  to  date  has  dealt  with  this  topic  and 
was  conducted  on  Coronation  Island  in  Southeast  Alaska.     In  that  study, 
wolves  were  introduced  to  the  island  when  deer  populations  were  quite  high 
and  together  with  an  overgrazed  habitat  combined  to  drastically  reduce,  if 
not  eliminate,  the  deer  population.     Thus,  that  study  showed  that  wolves 
can  be  a  key  factor  in  limiting  deer  numbers  on  small  islands. 

Extensive  study  of  predator  and  prey  relationships  in  old-growth  versus 
second-growth  timber  stands  has  not  been  done.     However,  initial  studies  on 
Vancouver  Island  suggest  that,  as  stands  of  old-growth  become  small  and 
fewer,  deer  will  congregate  in  these  stands  during  heavy  snow  years. 
Predators,  such  as  wolves,  can  concentrate  in  these  areas  and  conceivably 
have  a  greater  than  normal  effect  on  the  deer  population. 

In  addition  to  identifying  the  habitat  characteristics  that  are  required 
for  deer  and  their  ability  to  adapt  to  environmental  changes,  a  complete 
analysis  of  predator  and  prey  relationships  (wolves  and  deer)  is  needed. 

Proposal:    Do  Not  Harvest  High- Volume,  Old-Growth  Stands  of  Timber.  The 
Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  has  stated  that  harvesting  old-growth 
forests  by  clearcutting  causes  a  permanent  loss  of  habitat  for  some  species 
of  wildlife,  such  as  Sitka  black-tailed  deer,  mountain  goat,  and  Vancouver 
Canada  goose.     The  Department  states  that  under  a  100-  to  125-year  rotation 
schedule,  old-growth  forest  is  an  irretrievable  resource,  and  such  a 
schedule  will  cause  a  permanent  reduction  in  those  species  dependent  on 
this  habitat.     The  State  Boards  of  Fisheries  and  Game,  in  a  joint 
resolution  adopted  in  December  1980,  requested  that  "timber  stands  of  more 
than  50,000  board  feet  per  acre  not  be  cut  and  other  volume  classes  be  cut 
only  in  proportion  to  their  occurrence." 

Meeting  this  request  in  combination  with  supplying  4.5  billion  board  feet 
per  decade  of  sawlogs  means  that  more  acres  of  forested  lands  would  be 
harvested  annually.     Over  an  entire  rotation,  the  total  road  network 
developed  under  this  proposal  will  not  greatly  differ  from  the  network  that 
will  be  developed  under  the  current  management  approach.     What  is 
different,  though,  is  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  network  is  developed 
now  rather  than  later.     Instead  of  entering  an  average  of  18,000  acres, 
approximately  22,000  to  27,000  acres  would  be  scheduled  for  harvest  per 
year.     There  will  be  83  to  166  miles  of  additional  roads  per  year,  at  an 
average  annual  cost  of  $14  million  to  $28  million  (in  1981  dollars). 

The  increase  in  the  rate  of  development  of  forest  roads  means  relatively 
more  access  for  hunting  and  recreation  and  a  greater  potential  for 
disturbance  to  wildlife  during  the  breeding  season.     Under  this  proposal, 
the  size  of  the  area  for  roadless  recreation  experience  is  more  quickly 
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reduced,  and  the  effects  of  timber  harvesting  activities  may  be  more 
visible  from  travel  routes. 

Proposal:     Very  Large  Clearcuts.     It  has  been  suggested  also  that  timber 
harvesting  should  be  permitted  over  larger  areas  (for  example,  an  entire 
watershed) ,  so  that  operating  in  lower  volume  stands  will  be  more  cost 
effective  and  so  that  other  complete  drainages  can  be  left  intact.  The 
size  of  cutting  units  is  limited  by  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  to 
100  acres  in  Alaska,  except  where  larger  cutting  units  will  produce  a  more 
desirable  combination  of  benefits.     (See  Maximum  Size  of  Created  Openings 
in  Chapter  2.)     Such  factors  as  topography,  relationship  of  units  to  other 
natural  or  artificial  openings  and  proximity  of  units,  effects  on  water 
quality  and  quantity,  visual  absorption  capability,  and  effect  on  wildlife 
and  fish  habitat  will  be  considered  when  evaluating  the  appropriate  size  of 
a  cutting  unit. 

While  economies  of  scale  might  be  realized  with  very  large  clear  cuts,  the 
age  structure  within  the  watershed  would  be  less  diverse.  Another 
consideration  in  the  evaluation  of  an  exception  to  the  100-acre  limit  is 
that  when  more  than  25  to  30  percent  of  a  drainage  is  cut  over,  streamflow 
generally  increases.     This  can  cause  damage  to  stream  channels,  which  can 
result  in  increased  soil  erosion  and  sedimentation,  reduced  water  quality, 
and  damage  to  fish  habitat.     Scheduling  of  timber  harvesting  in  a  drainage 
would  have  to  be  spaced  over  time  to  avoid  this  possibility. 

Within  the  policy  framework  shown  in  this  Guide,  the  Forest  Service  in 
Alaska  has  the  option  of  designing  very  large  cutting  units  when  an 
interdisciplinary  analysis  shows  that  more  desirable  effects  can  be 
achieved.     They  will  be  analyzed  on  an  individual  basis. 

Governor's  Decision  Memorandum.     The  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  has 
recently  expanded  its  concept  of  areas  important  to  wildlife  to  include 
ecosystems.     This  new  approach  culminated  in  a  June  10,  1981,  decision 
memorandum  that  was  signed  by  Governor  Jay  Hammond  of  Alaska.  The 
memorandum  set  a  selected  course  of  action  to  address  the  wildlife  and 
logging  relationships  in  Southeast  Alaska. 

Of  the  various  options  examined,  the  Governor  stated: 

Seek  agency  cooperation  and  industry  support  for  preserving  adequate 
stands  of  high-volume,  old-growth  timber  to  provide  healthy,  viable 
wildlife  and  fish  populations  to  meet  recreational  and  subsistence  use 
requirements  in  areas  selected  for  cutting,  and  work  with  the  public, 
with  industry,  and  with  Forest  Managers  to  maintain  the  natural 
diversity  of  plant  and  animal  communities  throughout  the  forest  as  much 
as  possible.   .   .  . 

The  Forest  Service  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  high-value  wildlife  and 
fish  areas  and  will  work  closely  with  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  State 
to  address  mutual  concerns  in  habitat  and  timber  management.  (See 
Appendix  J  of  the  Regional  Guide  for  the  complete  text  of  the  Governor's 
decision  memorandum.) 
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Current  Programs  to  Resolve  the  Issue.     The  Forest  Service  has  taken  the 
following  steps  to  better  define  the  deer/habitat  relationships  in 
Southeast  Alaska  and  to  provide  perspective  to  the  problem. 

1.  It  has  joined  in  a  technical  task  force  with  the  State  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  the  State  Department  of  Fish  and  Game, 
SEALASKA  Corporation,  the  Wildlife  Society,  and  the  Society  of 
American  Foresters  to  develop  recommendations  for  various  State, 
Federal,  and  Native  corporation  resource  managers  for  managing  the 
wildlife  and  timber  resources  in  forested  areas  in  Coastal  Alaska. 

2.  It  continues  to  work  with  the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  to 
identify  areas  of  agreement,  to  resolve  areas  of  disagreement,  and 
to  maintain  a  high  level  of  professional  interaction  at  all  times. 

3.  It  continues  in  the  development  and  refinement  of  a  Wildlife 
Habitat  Relationships  Program  for  use  as  an  evaluation  and 
consequence  analysis  tool  by  resource  managers. 

4.  It  has  initiated  an  agressive  program  to  identify  opportunities  to 
improve  wildlife  habitat  through  management  of  second-growth 
stands.     The  Forest  Service  believes  that  the  synergistic 
second-growth  timber/wildlife  program  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1982 
will  enable  the  Region  to  harmoniously  accomplish  the  second-growth 
timber  and  wildlife  management  objectives.     By  fiscal  year  1984, 
the  Region  will  have  completed  4  to  6  second-growth  test  treatment 
projects,  which  were  designed  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  a 
variety  of  silvicultural  prescriptions  to  accomplish  second-growth 
timber  and  wildlife  management  objectives. 

5.  It  continues  administrative  studies  and  cooperative  research  with 
universities,  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  to 
increase  knowledge  of  critical  factors  affecting  the  well-being  of 
wildlife  and  fisheries  and  their  relationship  to  timber  management 
activities.     The  Southeast  Alaska  Timber/Wildlife/Fisheries 
Modeling  effort  will  continue  to  be  used  as  a  forum  for  information 
exchange,  identification  of  inventory  and  research  needs,  and 
evaluation  of  resource  interactions  in  management  applications. 

6.  In  cooperation  with  the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  the 
Forest  Service  is  identifying  key  wildlife  habitats  on  the  Tongass 
National  Forest  that  require  priority  when  selecting  retention 
areas  on  planned  timber  sales. 

7.  It  continues  the  implementation  of  wildlife  habitat  management 
policies  established  in  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  (according 
to  direction  given  in  the  Regional  Guide) . 
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By  fiscal  year  1984,  the  Forest  Service,  in  cooperation  with  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station  and  the  State  of  Alaska 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  will  have: 

1.  Developed  and  begun  field-tests  on  a  simulation  model  to  define 
deer  habitat  needs  to  support  the  desired  number  of  deer  to  meet 
public  demand 

2.  Developed  and  begun  field  tests  of  a  timber/wildlife/fisheries 
trade-off  model 

3.  Increased  forest  research  programs  to  focus  on  wildlife/forest 
habitat  relationships 

4.  Developed  a  standardized  monitoring  system  to  evaluate  and  compare 
the  effectiveness  of  the  silvicultural  prescriptions  in  meeting 
both  timber  and  wildlife  habitat  objectives 

5.  Established  control  sites  and  implemented  a  habitat  monitoring 
program 

6.  Started  preproject  planning  for  additional  projects  during  the  next 
5  years 

7.  Developed  a  coordinated  program  with  research  to  identify  their 
role  in  the  second-growth  program 

8.  Initiated  planning  for  large-scale,  second-growth  treatments,  using 
Knutson-Vandenburg  appropriated  funds 

The  Forest  Service  believes  the  above  steps  will  contribute  to  the 
resolution  of  the  old-growth/wildlife  issue. 

ISSUE  3:  DESIGNATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  WILDERNESS 

There  is  public  concern  about  the  amount  of  wilderness  to  be  designated  in 
Alaska  and  how  wilderness  areas  should  be  managed. 

The  Alaska  Lands  Act  established  National  Forest  wilderness  in  the  Tongas s 
National  Forest.     The  impact  of  wilderness  designations  on  the  timber, 
fishing,  and  tourism  industry  in  Southeast  Alaska  is  to  be  included  in  the 
status  reports  submitted  to  Congress,  as  required  by  section  706(b)  of  the 
act. 

Management  policies  in  the  Regional  Guide  reflect  the  Forest  Service  policy 
changes  necessary  to  comply  with  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  and  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964.     Wilderness  studies  are  being  conducted  on  approximately  5.3 
million  acres  of  the  Chugach  National  Forest,  and  further  management 
guidelines  will  be  prepared  as  part  of  the  Forest  land  management  planning 
process. 
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ISSUE  4:  TIMBER  PRODUCTION 


The  broad  issue  of  timber  supply  centers  on  three  interrelated  public 
concerns.     These  include  the  relationship  between  newly  acquired  State  and 
Native  lands  and  the  National  Forest  System  lands  in  meeting  timber 
demands;  implementing  the  principle  of  nondeclining  even-flow  timber  yield 
versus  departure  from  that  principle;  and  log  exports  versus  local 
processing  (involves  local  employment). 

Departure  from  nondeclining  even-flow  will  be  considered  at  the  Forest 
planning  level.     The  concern  with  local  processing  is  also  considered 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  Guide,  as  existing  regulation  and  historical 
policy  have  restricted  large-scale  log  export  of  most  species  from  the 
National  Forests  in  Alaska. 

In  Southeast  Alaska,  the  timber  industry  is  concerned  about  the  supply  of 
wood.     Others  question  the  validity  of  planning  assumptions  used  in  the 
analysis  for  the  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan.     The  public  wants  more 
information.     Specifically,  it  wants  the  Forest  Service  to  demonstrate 
exactly  how  the  timber  target  will  be  accomplished — that  is,  where,  when, 
and  how  much.     Those  who  want  a  lower  timber  target  ask  either  for 
assurance  that  the  quality  and  quantity  of  other  resources  will  be 
protected  or  for  a  more  conservative  timber  target.     Those  who  favor  a 
higher  timber  target  believe  that  future  analysis  will  show  that  more 
timber  can  be  supplied. 

Congress  struck  a  balance  between  wilderness  and  jobs  when  it  passed  the 
Alaska  Lands  Act.     Congress  reasoned  that  the  many  resources  on  the  Tongass 
could  be  protected  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  timber  supply  could  be 
sustained.     In  the  process,  they  considered  economic  and  budgetary  needs 
and  provided  special  funding  provisions  to  finance  the  necessary  activities 
to  maintain  the  mandated  timber  supply. 

Section  705(a)  of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  establishes  a  timber  supply  from  the 
Tongass  at  4.5  billion  board  feet  measure  per  decade.     This  is  consistent 
with  the  450  million  board  measure  annual  allowable  sale  quantity 
determined  in  the  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan.     The  450  million  board 
measure  level  represents  sawlog  volume.     Volume  from  utility  logs  was  not 
included  in  this  calculation  because  of  the  difficulty  in  planning  for  the 
utilization  of  unmerchantable  material.     Wide  variability  in  use  is 
expected  because  of  differences  in  individual  timber  stands  and  changes  in 
market  conditions.     The  need  for  additional  investments  for  forest  access, 
intensive  forest  practices,  and  advanced  harvest  technology  was  recognized 
by  Congress.     These  investments  are  needed  to  manage  a  substantially  larger 
share  of  the  economic  and  technologically  marginal  forest  lands  component 
than  in  the  past.     Planned  investment  levels  are  shown  in  the  Tongass  Land 
Management  Plan,  as  well  as  the  Timber  Supply  and  Demand  Reports  for  1981 
and  1982.       These  investments  are  further  validated  under  section  705  of 
the  Alaska  Lands  Act,  which  makes  available  $40  million  annually  or 
whatever  amount  is  deemed  necessary  to  maintain  a  timber  supply  from  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  at  4.5  billion  board  feet  measure  per  decade. 
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Chapter  3  of  the  Guide  displays  the  Tongass  sawlog  target  as  tentatively 
programmed  over  the  plan  period.    To  monitor  unexpected  changes  related  to 
the  Alaska  Lands  Act  mandate,  Congress  also  provided  for  a  reporting  system 
to  describe  and  forecast  the  changes  in  timber  demand  and  supply  on  the 
Forest.     These  reports  will  require  the  Forest  Service  to  periodically 
reexamine  many  of  the  planning  assumptions  made  in  the  Tongass  Land 
Management  Plan.     (See  Appendix  D  of  the  Guide  for  a  discussion  of  the 
Alaska  Lands  Act  sections  705  and  706  reports. ) 

The  first  two  reports  to  Congress  required  by  section  705(a)  of  the  Alaska 
Lands  Act  have  been  completed.     Succeeding  reports  will  continue  to  monitor 
and  evaluate  the  timber  supply  and  demand  situation.     The  Tongass  Land 
Management  Plan  will  be  updated  to  meet  requirements  of  NFMA  regulations 
after  Congress  has  had  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  the  report  on  the 
status  of  the  Tongass  required  by  section  706(b)  of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act. 

Updates  to  the  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan  will  incorporate  direction  from 
Congress  and  the  most  recent  analysis  from  the  reports  into  its  analysis  of 
the  management  situation.     (See  Chapter  3  of  the  Guide,  Forest  Planning 
Direction,  for  Regional  policies  on  the  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan 
implementation  and  update.) 

ISSUE  5:  CONCERN  ABOUT  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  SOCIAL  STABILITY 

Public  concern  was  expressed  about  the  support  Forest  Service  programs 
provide  to  local  employment  and  social  stability.    There  was  concern  for 
the  balance  of  local  needs  against  national  and  Regional  demands  for 
commodity  and  amenity-related  programs. 

Area  Guide  policies  as  revised  in  the  Regional  Guide  address  this  concern. 
The  Alaska  Lands  Act  also  provides  direction. 

ISSUE  6:  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ENERGY  AND  MINERAL  RESOURCES 

There  is  public  concern  about  the  need  for  development  of  energy  and 
mineral  resources  in  Alaska;  the  potential  adverse  environmental  effects  of 
mineral  development;  and  the  opportunities  and  problems  that  mineral 
development  would  present  to  local  communities. 

Regional  policies  from  the  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide  provide  for  mineral 
exploration  and  development  with  environmental  safeguards  and  substantial 
public  involvement  in  the  environmental  assessment  process.     The  Alaska 
Lands  Act  mandated  mineral  exploration  and  development. 

The  public  scoping  process  showed  that  congressional  withdrawals  under  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  were  also  a  concern  under  the  energy 
and  minerals  issue.     The  Alaska  Lands  Act  addressed  this  issue  by 
designating  wilderness.     Analysis  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  the 
withdrawal  question  resolved,  existing  policy  was  sufficient  to  address 
this  issue  at  the  Regional  level. 
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ISSUE  7:  CHANGES  IN  RECREATION  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  VISUAL  RESOURCES 


There  is  public  concern  about  changing  recreational  opportunities  and 
visual  resources  in  areas  primarily  outside  of  wilderness.  (See  Chapter  2 
of  the  Guide,  Summary  of  the  Analysis  of  the  Management  Situation.) 

Alternative  standards  and  guidelines  developed  for  the  eight  policy  topics 
in  the  EIS  were  evaluated  for  their  ability  to  alleviate  effects  of 
development  on  recreational  opportunities  and  visual  resources.  (See 
Chapter  4. )    Forest  Plans  and  project  plans  will  provide  detailed  direction 
for  implementation  of  the  policies  in  the  Regional  Guide. 

ISSUE  8:  TRANSPORTATION  CONNECTIONS  BETWEEN  COMMUNITIES  AND 
MANAGEMENT  OF  POTENTIAL  TRANSPORTATION  CORRIDORS 

Two  issues  of  transportation  seem  to  be  very  active  in  people's  minds: 
transportation  connections  between  communities,  and  the  land  management 
policies  of  National  Forest  System  lands  along  potential  transportation 
corridors.     Related  to  these  issues  is  the  increasing  concern  of  the  public 
over  the  size,  location,  and  environmental  and  social  effects  of  the 
infrastructure  needed  to  support  mineral  and  energy  development.  This 
concern  will  be  addressed  in  the  Forest  and  project  planning  process. 

The  Forest  Service,  in  the  course  of  developing  a  transportation  system  to 
support  land  management  plans,  has  the  ability  to  help  facilitate  community 
connections  in  many  situations,  particularly  between  the  smaller 
communities  of  Southeast  Alaska.     The  State  of  Alaska  and  communities 
involved  have  a  strong  interest  in  these  connections,  especially  from  a 
community  development  and  road  operation  and  maintenance  point  of  view. 
Connections  between  existing  or  emerging  communities  are  not  made  by  the 
Forest  Service  without  participation  and  collaboration  of  State  and  local 
governments,  communities,  and  affected  individuals. 

Transportation  corridors  usually  involve  construction  of  roads  and  utility 
lines  along  major  rivers  or  the  inland  waters.     Those  corridors  with  high 
fisheries,  wildlife,  estuarine,  and  other  values  pose  conflicts  with  the 
construction  and  usage  of  major  transportation  systems.  Alternative 
standards  and  guidelines  were  proposed  to  address  this  issue  and  are 
analyzed  in  the  EIS.     The  State  has  identified  several  natural 
transportation  corridors  in  Southeast  Alaska. 

ISSUE  9:  MANAGEMENT  CONCERN:  UPDATE  OF  THE  SOUTHEAST  ALASKA  AREA 
GUIDE 

The  Southeast  Alaska  Area  Guide,  which  has  served  to  guide  Forest  Service 
activities  since  1977,  needs  revision  to  reflect  new  legislation,  to  permit 
more  uniform  application  on  the  ground,  and  to  respond  to  public  issues. 

Public  comments  during  public  participation  activities  for  the  Regional 
Guide  identified  implementation  and  monitoring  as  an  issue.     The  concern 
also  surfaced  in  contacts  made  with  other  Federal  agencies,  State  agencies, 
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and  Native  corporations.     In  essence,  reviewers  said  that  the  Forest 
Service  develops  good  plans  and  policies,  but  these  appear  to  get  lost  in 
the  implementation  process. 

The  Forest  Service  and  the  public  are  strongly  supportive  of  the  Area  Guide 
as  a  policy  document  and  of  the  process  used  to  develop  it.     The  majority 
of  public  respondents  to  the  Draft  Regional  Guide  commented  that  the  total 
Area  Guide  should  be  Regional  policy.    Many  respondents  thought  that  the 
phrase  "referred  to  Forest  planning"  when  associated  with  a  particular 
policy  meant  that  the  policy  was  to  be  eliminated.     This  is  not  the  case. 
In  essence,  all  Area  Guide  policies  have  been  retained.     The  Regional  Guide 
makes  clear  which  level  of  the  Forest  Service  organization  is  responsible 
for  maintaining  each  policy.    Area  Guide  policies  that  are  broad  in  scope 
have  been  adopted  as  Regional  standards  and  guidelines.     Other  Area  Guide 
policies  have  been  retained  as  standards  and  guidelines  for  the  Tongass  and 
Chugach  National  Forests.     Only  those  policies  that  are  clearly  out  of 
date,  such  as  those  guiding  the  development  of  the  Tongass  Land  Management 
Plan  from  1977  through  1979,  have  been  eliminated.     (Initiation  of 
amendments  or  revisions  to  Forest-level  standards  and  guidelines  may  be 
made  through  the  Forest  planning  process.) 

Some  policies  have  been  modified.     The  first  reason  for  modification  is 
legislation  that  directs  the  Forest  Service  to  do  something  specific. 
Other  modifications  occurred  after  evaluation  of  alternatives  to  the  eight 
standards  and  guidelines  discussed  in  the  EIS.    The  final  cause  for 
modification  is  to  make  the  policy  easier  to  implement.     In  response  to 
public  comments  and  a  concern  for  maintaining  the  specificity  of  the  Area 
Guide,  each  policy  modification  proposed  in  the  Draft  Regional  Guide  has 
been  reexamined.    When  appropriate,  the  original  language  of  Area  Guide 
policies  has  been  retained.    Appendix  B  explains  the  disposition  of  each 
Area  Guide  policy.    Appendix  C  contains  letters  that  are  representative  of 
all  public  comments. 
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